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AIS 7 


JEREMIAH IN THE SIEGE. 


Tue records of Jeremiah’s activities during the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans 588-586 are so curiously scat- 
tered through the Book of Jeremiah and furnished with 
such particular headlines as to leave it clear that they 
were added to the Book at different times and possibly 
from different sources. Some of them raise the question 
whether they are doublets. 

Three, xxi. 1-10, xxxiv. 1-7, xxxvii. 1-10, contain pro- 
nouncements by the Prophet to King Sedekiah that the 
city must surrender or be stormed and burned. Of these 
the first and third each gives as the occasion of the pro- 
nouncement it records Sedekiah’s mission to the Prophet 
of two men. Several critics understand these missions of 
inquiry as identical, and the answers which Jeremiah 
returned to them as variants of the same answer. But 
can we doubt that during a crisis which lasted for about 
two years the distracted king, with his superstitious reverence 
for the Prophet, would send more than once for a divine 
word? And for this what occasions were more natural 
than when the Chaldeans were first closing in upon Jeru- 
salem, xxi. 4, and when they temporarily raised their siege, 
xxxvii. 5? That one of the two messengers on each 
occasion is the same is an inadequate reason—and there 
is really no other reason—for arguing that both passages 
are differently telling the same story.1_ Nor are any grounds 


1 Stade (ZAT W, 1892, 277 ff.) proposed the combination, xxi. 1, 2, xxxvii. 
4-10, xxi. 3-10, xxxvii. 11 ff., but this yields a contradiction :—Sedekiah 
prays for the raising of the siege (xxi. 1, 2), which is already raised (xxxvii. 
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offered for identifying the occasion of either passage with 
that of xxxiv. 1-7. Thus we have three separate deliver- 
ances from Jeremiah to the king, each with its own vivid 
phrases and distinctive edge. 

The first of them, xxi. 1-10, was given as the Chaldeans 
closed in upon Jerusalem, but there was still fighting by 
the Jews outside her walls.1_ Sedekiah sent Pashhur and 
Sephaniah to inquire if by a miracle of the Lord the siege 
might be raised. The grim answer was given that the Lord 
would turn their weapons upon the Jews, and Himself 
fight them in His wrath, till they died, man and beast, 
from the pestilence, and the survivors were slaughtered by 
Nebuchadrezzar—I 2 shall not spare nor pity them—proof 
that this oracle was given before the end of the siege, when 
the survivors were not slain, but deported. Counsel to 
the individual citizens follows, to desert to the Chaldeans, 
which may be taken later. 

The second, xxxiv. 1-7, records a pronouncement by 
Jeremiah, unsought by the king but evoked from Jeremiah 
by the progress of the Chaldean arms, which had overrun 
all Judah save the fortified cities of Jerusalem, Lachish 
and Azekah.* Its vivid genuineness is further certified 
by the unfulfilled promise of a comfortable death for 


5). Erbt avoids this by taking as original only xxi. 1, 2a, xxxvii. 6-10; 
similarly J. R. Gillies, Jeremiah, the Man and his Message, p- 300. But, 
as Cornill says, one cannot explain how from this simple form the two 
extant accounts have risen. The older critics (except Ewald) and recently 
A. B. Davidson, Giesebrecht,'Peake (Jeremiah in the Century Bible), W. R. 
Thomson (The Burden of the Lord, pp. 196, 198), and Cornill, rightly refer the 
two passages to different occasions. Skinner (Prophecy and Religion, 259) 
leaves the question in suspense. Duhm disposes of both passages by taking 
Xxxvili. 10 as a midrash legend and xxi. 1-10 as a ‘‘ free composition ”’ 
upon it by another hand! 

1 Probably the original tenor of verse 4, but we cannot be sure, for the 
additions, confirmed as such by a comparison of the Hebrew and Greek 
editions, have confused the text. Yet there is no need to delete, as some 
propose, all the verse after Thus saith the Lord. 

*So the Greek version; Hebrew has he. 3 Verse 7. 
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Sedekiah. The following version is mainly after the Greek. 


xxxiv. 2b. Thus saith the Lord, Behold I am about to give this 
city into the hand of the King of Babylon and he shall 

3. take it and burn it with fire. And thou shalt not 
escape, but surely be taken and delivered into his 
hand, and thine eyes shall look into his eyes and his 
mouth shall speak with thy mouth,! and to Babylon 
shalt thou come. 

4. Yet hear the Word of the Lord, O Sedekiah, king of 
Judah, Thus saith the Lord,? In peace shalt thou 
die, and as at the burnings ® for thy father so shall 
they burn for thee, and with ‘Ah lord!’ shall they 
lament thee. I have spoken the Word—Rede of the 
Lord. 


The miserable king! Yet how much more was in store 
for him than even Jeremiah was given to foresee! Duhm 
(to our surprise as Cornill remarks) takes the passage to 
be in the main from Baruch’s memoirs of the Prophet, but 
only in order to use it for the fanciful thesis that Baruch 
knew nothing of Sedekiah’s being afterwards blinded and 
that the reports of this* were due to mere rumour. Such 
a thesis outdoes in invention the Midrashim themselves, 
against which Duhm so often inveighs. 

The third deliverance to Sedekiah, xxxvii. 1-10, was given 
when the king sent Jehucal and Sephaniah to seek the 
Prophet’s prayers after the Chaldeans raised the siege in 
order to meet the Egyptian force reported to be marching 


to the relief of Jerusalem. 


xxxvii. 7. Thus saith the Lord, Thus say ye to the king of Judah 
that sent you to inquire of Me '—Behold Pharaoh’s army, 


1 The Greek omits this last clause, perhaps inadvertently. The proposed 
transposition of it to thy mouth shall speak with his mouth (Giesebrecht, 
Duhm, Cornill) is absurdly mechanical; surely the conqueror would 
speak first. 

2 Hebrew adds concerning thee, thou shalt not die by the sword. 

8 Of spices. Some Greek versions read mournings and so shall they 
mourn for thee. 

4 Jer. xxxix. 7; 2 Kings xxv. 7. 

5 Greek reads say thou for say ye, and thee for Me, and omits the previous 


you. 
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which is come forth to help you, shall return to the 

8. land of Egypt. And the Chaldeans shall come back 

and fight against this city and take it and burn it 

9. with fire. For thus saith the Lord, Deceive not your- 

selves, saying the Chaldeans shall surely depart from 

10. us; they shall not depart. Even though ye smote 

the whole host of the Chaldeans, that are fighting you, 

and there were left but wounded men, yet should they 

rise up every man in his tent, and burn this city with 
fire. 


The second of these three deliverances is followed by 
Jeremiah’s words upon the despicable treatment of their 
slaves by Sedekiah and others in Jerusalem, xxxiv. 8-22. 
No one doubts 2 that this section is based on an account 
by Baruch, of what happened and what the Prophet said. 
But, as usual, the original has been expanded, and though 
the shorter Greek Version is probably nearer to that, both 
the Greek and the Hebrew offer in parts an uncertain text, 
with in addition this problem that their story begins with 
a solemn covenant to proclaim a Liberty * to Hebrew slaves 
generally, while the words attributed to Jeremiah limit it 
to an enfranchisement, in terms of a specific law, only of 
slaves who had completed six years of service (verse 14).4 
But neither this nor the other and smaller uncertainties 
need prevent our acceptance of the substance of the story.® 


1 Greek his place. 

2 Except perhaps N. Schmidt (Hnc. Bibl.), who, however, admits as the 
recorders some disciples of Jeremiah. 

° Cf. the English phrase : ‘‘ Declares a Liberty of Tender Consciences ” 
(Declaration of Breda by Charles I.). 

4 Peake’s solution is possible ‘‘ that the emancipation was undertaken 
in obedience to the neglected law; and that to make their action even 
more effective . . . they decided to emancipate also their slaves, without 
waiting till the legal term had expired.”” Yet it is all possible that the 
reference in verses 13 and 14 to the law, Deut. xv. 12, is due to an editor. 

° The following are the chief differences between the Hebrew and the 
Greek editions of the Book :—8 Gk. lacks all and the meaningless to them ; 
9 Gk. reads so that no Jew might be a slave; 10, 11 for Heb. heard (R.V. 
obeyed) Gk. reads twrned and omits the last two clauses of 10, all of 11 
except the last, and 13, from the Lord and God of Israeb; 14 Gk. reads 
six for Hebrew seven, and 15 they for ye (twice) and omits 16, and brought 
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In the beginning of the siege the king and other owners of 

Hebrew slaves in Jerusalem entered into a solemn covenant 

to liberate their slaves, hoping to propitiate their God and 

to be delivered by Him; and some assert (though this is 

not supported by the text) also with the view of increasing 

the fighting ranks; but when the siege was temporarily 

raised they abjured their oath and brought back the freed- 

men to bondage: “a deathbed repentance with the usual 

sequel on recovery.”! This is the fullest exposure we have 

had of the hopeless character of the people, from the king 

downwards, with whom Jeremiah had to deal, and justifies 

the hardest he has said of their falsehood and shameless- 

ness. They broke their word to God, and to their poor 
fellow-countrymen. 

xxxiv. 17. Therefore thus saith the Lord, Ye have not hearkened 

to Me by proclaiming a Liberty, each to his country- 

man. Behold, I am about to proclaim for you a 

Liberty—to the sword, the famine and the pestilence 

and I will set you a consternation to all kingdoms of 

21. the earth. ... And Sedekiah, king of Judah, and 

his princes will I give into the hands of their enemies, 

the host of the king of Babylon, who are gone up from 

22. you. Behold, I am about to command—Rede of 

the Lord—and to bring them back to this city, and 

they shall storm and take it, and burn it with fire, 


and the townships of Judah will I make desolate and 
tenantless. 


Are we less perjured towards some of the men who fought 
for us in the Great War and to whom we have not fulfilled 
all our promises ? 

About the same time the Prophet was arrested and the 
ill-treatment of him which had ceased on Sedekiah’s acces- 
sion, was resumed, to continue with little respite to the end. 
them into subjection, 17, to his brother and every man, 18 all references to 
the cutting of the caif and passing between its parts, and 20, 21 and into 


ihe hand of them that seek thy life (twice). 
1 Peake in loco. 
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The narrative, or succession of narratives, begins at Xxxvii. 
11 and goes on to the end of xxxix. with interruptions in 
xxxix. 1, 2, 4-13. Save for a few expansions, the whole 
section must have been taken from Baruch’s Memoirs of 
Jeremiah. Except for the omission of xxxix. 4-13, the 
differences of the Greek from the Hebrew are unimportant 
and consist as usual of the absence of needless repetitions 
of titles, names, and epithets. 

The siege having been raised for the time, Jeremiah was 
going out by the Northern or Benjamin Gate of the city 
to Anathoth to claim or to manage! some property there, 
when he was arrested by Iriyah, the captain of the watch, 
and charged with deserting to the Chaldeans, which he 
denied. But he was taken before the princes, who beat him 
and put him into the house of Jonathan the Secretary that 
they had made the prison. After many days in its vaults 
he was sent for by the king, and asked if there was a Word 
from the Lord. There is, he answered, and, as if drumming 
a lesson into an excited child’s head, simply repeated the 
old message, Thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the king 
of Babylon. He went on to ask what he had done to be 
treated as he had been, and, by contrast, where were the 
prophets who had said that the king of Babylon would 
never come to the land—evidently his irony had not been 
starved out of him !—and begged to be spared from the 
vaults from which he had been brought, lest he should die. 
So the king committed him to the Court of the Guard, where 
he was at least above ground, could receive visitors after 
the fashion in most Oriental prisons to the present day, and 
was given a daily loaf from the Bakers’ Bazaar so long as 
bread lasted in the city.? 

Yet even through his bars he defied his enemies and they 


1 xxxvii. 12; the phrase is obscure. 
* xxxvii. 11-21, 
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were soon after him again, quoting to the king two oracles 

which he had uttered some time back and apparently was 

bravely repeating to the friends and others who visited him 
in the Guard-Court. 

Xxxvill. 1. And Shephatiah son of Mattan, Gedaliah son of 
Pashhur, Jucal son of Shelamiah, and Pashhur son 
of Malchiah ! heard the words which Jeremiah was 
speaking about the people,? saying, Thus saith the 

2. Lord, He that remains in this city shall die by the 
sword, the famine or the pestilence, but he that goes 
out to the Chaldeans shall live and his life be to him 
for a prey, and he shall live. Thus ¢ saith the Lord, 

3. This city shall surely be given into the hand of the 
host of the king of Babylon and he shall take it. 

Verse 2 is ruled out by Duhm and Cornill for reasons 

both textual and moral. Verses 2 and 3 have each an 

introduction, “‘ as though they had no relation to each other 
and are ‘ verbindungslos.’”’ This is not convincing. In 
quoting two utterances by the Prophet with their cumulative 
effect it was surely natural to prefix to each the formula, 

Thus saith the Lord, by which he usually sought to accredit 

his single oracles. But the real motive of Duhm and Cornill 

in proposing such an elision is their repugnance to admitting 
that Jeremiah could have advised his fellow-citizens to 
desert from the city and her native government. Therefore 

Duhm equally rejects xxi. 9 of which xxxviii. is an abbre- 

viation, while ® Cornill seeks to save xxi. 9 by reading it 

as a summons to the whole people to surrender, which he 

regards as legitimate and thus attempts to distinguish it 

from xxxviii. 2, manifestly advice to individuals to desert. 
1 The Greek lacks this last-named. 


2 So Greek ; Hebrew, wnto all the people, the usual mechanical formula 
due to some copyist. 

3 Greek lacks to him, and Syriac all the last clause. 

4 Greek has For thus, in order to supply a connexion. 

5 Thus xxi. 9 has the preface, I lay before you the way of life and the way 
of death (Deut. xi. 26, xxx. 15), and to goes out adds and falls away, and to 
Chaldeans the words who are besieging you. 
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I fail to follow this distinction. With Duhm and everybody 
else I read the same meaning in both passages. The terms 
used are as individual in the one as in the other ; if the one 
goes the other must also. But need either go? Duhm’s 
view is that so long as the Jewish state was in being, what- 
ever its character, the citizens were bound to be faithful to 
its discipline, and that it is incredible that the Prophet 
advised them to fall away individually to the enemy. He 
therefore relegates both passages to a later time when there 
was no longer a native government in Judah, reverence for 
the monarchy was dead and the conscience of Jewry was 
not national but religious or ecclesiastical. Duhm’s argument 
is ingenious but far from convincing. To sum up—there 
are no textual grounds for refusing these statements to 
Jeremiah, and no grounds at all for reading his advice to 
go forth to the Chaldeans as intended otherwise than for the 
individual citizens. 

Was such advice right or wrong? The question is much 
debated. The two German writers just quoted find it so 
wrong that they decline to think of it as Jeremiah’s. I 
cannot agree with them. In the situation and with the 
convictions which held him, Jeremiah could not have 
spoken differently. He knew and soundly knew the city 
to be doomed, and that her rulers who persisted in defending 
her were senseless fanatics. But he knew more than this ; 
he knew that they had forfeited their technical legitimacy. 
To talk of duty, civil or military, to such a perjured king and 
princes is not merely a piece of arrant constitutional pedantry, 
but without a splinter of constitutionalism to support it. 
Sedekiah held his throne only as Nebuchadrezzar’s vassal, 
and upon the oath of fidelity which he had sworn to his 
suzerain*; and when he broke his oath his legitimacy 


1 Hzek. xvii. 13 ff. The change of his name which Nebuchadrezzar 
required of him from Mattaniah to Sedekiah = the righteousness or 
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vanished. Of right divine or human there was none in a 
government so forsworn, so self-disentitled as well as so 
insane as that of the feeble, false king and his fanatic 
masters. For Jeremiah the divine right lay with Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and to modern constitutional pedants, who insist 
on the supreme duty of obedience to every organised author- 
ity, as proof that Jeremiah was wrong in the advice he gave, 
the answer is clear, that Sedekiah had lost all the consti- 
tutional rights he ever enjoyed by breaking the oath which 
gave him his throne. Besides, had the nobles, or notables, 
of Judah, who denounced Jeremiah as a traitor, themselves 
any respect for the monarchy? And to the Prophet’s 
convictions that neither Sedekiah nor the princes who ruled 
him were the duly authorised government of Judah we must 
add the pity of his great heart as he foresaw the men, 
women and children of his people being done to useless 
death by the cruel delusions of their illegitimate rulers. 
Calvin is right when, after a cautious reservation of the 
obligations of private citizens to their governments in war, 
he pronounces that ‘‘ Jeremiah could not have brought 
better counsel ”’ to the civilians and soldiers of Jerusalem.1 
And it is no paradox to say that the Prophet’s sincerity in 
giving such counsel is sealed by his heroic refusal to accept 
it for himself—his resolution to share to the end whatever 
sufferings the foolish obstinacy of her military lords was to 
bring upon the city. Nor, be it observed, did he offer bribes 
to his fellow-citizens to desert to the enemy. He plainly 
told them that thereby nothing would be left to a man but 
bare life—his life for a prey. 

truth of Jehovah can only be explained by the intention of Nebuchadrezzar 
to bind him to be true to his oath by the name of his own God. Hence 


Ezekiel’s indignation with Sedekiah, who had broken a covenant not only 
human but divine. 

1 Calvin’s discriminating remarks on xxxviii. 2 (No. exlvii. of his lec- 
tures on the Book of Jeremiah) are well worth reading ; see too Peake 
(p. 24) and Skinner (pp. 261 ff.). 
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It would, however, be most irrelevant to deduce from so 
peculiar a situation and from the divine counsels applicable 
only to it a general sanction for ‘“‘ pacificism,” or to set up 
Jeremiah as an example of the duty of deserting one’s 
government, when decided upon war, in all circumstances 
and whatever issues were at stake. We might as well affirm 
that the example of the man, who roused his family to flee 
when he found their home hopelessly on fire, was valid for 
the man whose home was threatened by burglars. Isaiah 
defied the Assyrian besieger of his day and encouraged 
resistance to him as strenuously and with as divine authority 
as Jeremiah denounced resistance to the Chaldean besiegers 
of his day. Nor can we doubt that Jeremiah would have 
appreciated the justice, the inevitable duty, of the armed 
revolt of the Maccabees against their pagan tyrants, which 
is so divinely praised in the Epistle to the Hebrews as a 
supreme example of faith in God. It is one thing to deny 
allegiance as Jeremiah did to a government that has broken 
the oath which alone gave it its rights and the keeping of 
which was the only sure means of peace and order; it is 
another and a very different thing to refuse to follow a 
government when it lifts the sword against a people who 
have broken their oath, and in defence of the freedom of 
weaker peoples, who have been wronged by that perjury. 

This recognition of the individual’s political independence 
of his state in certain circumstances is curiously parallel to 
the steady tendency of all Jeremiah’s experience and 
teaching towards the religious emancipation of the individual 
—that development of the direct spiritual relation of every 
man to his God, which is one of Jeremiah’s chief contribu- 
tions to religion. 

But the princes of Judah thought that by their quotations 
from the sayings of Jeremiah they had established the capital 
charge of treason against him, and the king weakly yielding 
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to them, Jeremiah was cast into a cistern in the Court of 
the Guard in the mire of which he partly sank. 

The story which follows, xxxviii. 7-13,1is one of the fairest 
in the whole Old Testament. When no others seem to 
have been stirred to save the Prophet—unless we suppose 
that Baruch had a hand in instigating what follows and is 
modestly silent about it—Ebed-melech,? a negro eunuch 
of the Palace, sought the king where he was* in the Ben- 
jamin Gate, and charged the princes with slowly starving 
Jeremiah to death.‘ The king ordered his servant to take 
three® men and rescue the Prophet. The thoughtful 
negro first got some old clouts and rags from a lumber-room, 
and telling Jeremiah to put them under his armpits to 
soften the roughness of the ropes, drew him up from the 
mire,® and he was restored to the Court of the Guard. 

Then once more did the restless king send for him, as we 
might expect he would.? This time the prophet, shaken 
by his terrible experiences, demanded, before he would 
answer, whether the king would surely put him to death for 
his answer or would act onitsadvice. The king swore neither 
to kill him nor hand him over to the princes; so Jeremiah 
declared that if Sedekiah would give himself up to the 


1 Gk. again omits repetitions of names, titles and epithets that overload 
the Hebrew. Other differences are noted below. 

2 Servant-of-Melech, the god, probably so named by a previous owner 
(Duhm). 

3 Hebrew adds sitting, i.e. in session, which Greek omits: an obvious 
later insertion, for during the siege the king would hardly hold council 
in the Benjamin-Gate. 

4 Greek reads that Ebed-melech charged not the princes, but the king 
himself. The text of verse 9 is uncertain ; Duhm thinks that the original 
meant that they wished to get rid of the Prophet so as not to spend more 
bread upon him. 

5 Heb. and Gk. thirty differing by a letter from three, which is now gen- 
erally read. 

6 Duhm and Erbt plausibly think of the women of the palace as insti- 
gating the eunuch and guiding him to the rags. 

?xxxviii. 14-28; save for its usual omissions as well as of the word 
secretly in 16, the Greek agrees with the Hebrew. 
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Chaldeans he and his house would be spared, and the city 
saved from burning. The king—it is another credible trait 
in this distracted character—feared that the Chaldeans 
would yield him to the mockery of the Jews who had 
already deserted tothem. Jeremiah sought to re-assure them, 
again urged him for his life’s sake to surrender; and 
then burst out with a vision—which is an extraordinarily in- 
teresting revelation of the prophet’s psychology—of another 
mockery by his own women that awaited him if he did not 
surrender but were taken captive: Lo, all the women which 
have been left in the house of the king of Judah, after the 
deportation of 598-7, are being brought forth after the 
impending capture of the city, to the princes of the king of 
Babylon, and are saying unto thee, to taunt thee. 
XXXvili. 22. They set thee on and constrained thee, 
The men of thy peace, 
Now they have plunged thy feet in the swamp 

They turn back from thee. 

The king then begged Jeremiah not to tell the princes 
of what had passed between them two, but, if asked by them, 
merely to say that he had been supplicating Sedekiah not 
to send him back to the vaults in Jonathan’s house ; which 
answer Jeremiah gave to the inquisitive princes and so 
quieted them. He has been blamed for prevaricating. 
I have looked up Calvin to see what he has to say, and, as 
usual, Calvin is honest and sane :—‘‘ It was indeed not a 
falsehood, but this evasion cannot wholly be excused. The 
prophet justly feared; he was perplexed and anxious: it 
would have been better at once to die than be thus buried 
alive in the earth . . . yet it was a kind of falsehood. He 
confesses that he did as the king charged him, and there 
is no doubt he had before him the king’s timidity . . . he 


*So Gk.; Heb. thy feet are plunged in the swamp. Verse 23 seems a 
later expansion. 
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cannot be wholly exempted. In short, we see how God’s 
servants have spoken evasively when under extreme fear.” 
The prophets were men of like passions with ourselves. 
Jeremiah’s nerves, the nerves of a man now getting old, 
were strained by the violence he had suffered; can we 
blame, or wonder at, him? But with what authenticity 
does this frankness stamp the whole story! 

In common with most modern writers I have treated 
chapter xxxviii. as the genuine account of a fresh, a repeated, 
arrest of Jeremiah and of still another interview between 
him and the king. I see, however, that Dr. Skinner } 
exceeds even Steuernagel’s and Buttenwieser’s reading of 
part of the chapter as a variant report of the same experience 
of the Prophet as related in chapter xxxvii., by taking the 


‘ 


whole of xxxvili. as “‘a duplication.”” He considers it a 
“general improbability”’ that two such interviews as 
Xxxvii. 17-21 and xxxviii. 14-27 relate “ should have taken 
place in similar circumstances within so short a time.” 
Considering the continued crisis and the distracted mind 
of Sedekiah, I cannot think that at all improbable. The 
king was just the man to spring from his despair, not once 
but time after time, to inquire of the Prophet. The simil- 
arities of the two narratives, which Dr. Skinner rightly 
emphasises, are natural because of the great degree of 
similarity of circumstance throughout the siege; but the 
differences are more significant. The vivid details of 
XXXViii., so distinct in several respects from those of xxxvili., 
attest the authenticity of the former as the account of an 
event and of sayings subsequent to those related in the 
latter ; and therefore while fully sensitive to the possibilities 
of doublets in a text so curiously constructed as this part 
of the Book is, I continue to believe that xxxvii. and xxxviii. 
refer- to different occasions. Dr. Skinner grants that the 


1 Prophecy and Religion, pp. 258-9 n. 
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two accounts may be thus read, “if we can suppose that 
the offence with which he is charged in xxxviii. 1 ff. could 
have been committed while he was a prisoner in the court 
of the guard”? This appears to Dr. Skinner as hardly cred- 
ible. Yet xxxii. 6-15 proves it to have been actual! Such 
imprisonment in the East does not preclude a prisoner, even 
when shackled, from communication with his friends, and 
with the gaping crowd outside, as I have seen more than 
once with my own eyes. But what seems to me to decide 
that in chapter xxxviii. we have the report of a fresh 
interview of Jeremiah with the king are the new psycholo- 
gical features—the caution of the Prophet before answering 
Sedekiah in getting a pledge that he will not be put to death 
or handed over to the princes as he had been before, and 
his consent, for Sedekiah’s sake as well as his own, to prevari- 
cate to the princes—features not to be found in the other 
reports of such interviews, but intelligible and natural 
only at a fresh interview after all the nerve-wracking 


experiences through which he had come. 
Grorce ADAM SMITH. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE “ETHICS” OF JESUS. 


THE usage of the terms “ethical theory,” ‘“ moral philo- 
sophy,” and, in general, of “ ethics”? and “ morals” being 
not altogether fixed, we should define in which sense the 
word ‘ethics’ is meant here. A somewhat technical 
definition, however, would have the disadvantage of being 
too remote from life, and, therefore, unsuitable to the sub- 
ject. For Jesus seems always to keep close to life, and so 
we must try, even though obliged to begin by somehow 
defining the difference between “ethics”? and “ morals.” 

At first sight one might say that by “ ethics’ we mean 
first-hand and by “morals” second-hand morality. This 
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is, of course, a somewhat vague distinction, but it does 
point out the vital difference between relying on conscience 
and relying on authority. One more step in this direction, 
however, brings us face to face with a host of difficulties. 
There is an “authority” of conscience itself. There are 
people whose “conscience” is said to teach them sub- 
mission to authority as their first duty. On the other hand, 
one would scarcely find a man or woman so faithful to this 
doctrine as to never have taken a moral decision without 
authoritative advice, nor—not even among the staunch 
defenders of the sovereignty of conscience—one who never 
had chosen the short-cut of submission to dubious “ author- 
ity ’ instead of the sometimes long, and often rough, road 
to the sanctuary of conscience. Keeping close to life, it 
seems that the matter is getting as complicated as life 
itself. It is, moreover, fairly obvious that having steered 
clear of technical terms like “ heteronomy ’ 
nomy,’ we yet are in danger of stranding. Verbal diffi- 
culties are often a sign that there is a rough spot beneath 
the surface. 

But Jesus did not demand us to keep close to life, but 
to the life of the soul, to the inward life of man. Then, 
indeed, the question may be put in its simple form: May 
“ authority ” ever override “ conscience ”’ ? 

This problem is not a self-answering one. It may take 
awkward aspects. Is it right, e.g., that well-informed 
authority should override misguided conscience? And 
again, splitting this question, can “conscience” ever be 
misguided? Has a “ misguided conscience” a right to 

that name? On the other hand, one may doubt whether 
‘gs authority ” can ever be “ well-informed ”’ on that which 
is moving the inner life of another man, etc., etc. 

Again, it appears that a closer definition would leave us 
out of touch with life. By “ ethics,’ therefore, we mean 


b 


and “ auto- 
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the assertion that ‘conscience’ ought to be sovereign : 
by “ morals” the denial or the only very limited admission 
of this.1 

In both cases we have taken 
sense. This is usually not done. When the Jewish doc- 
tors and the Roman churchmen, with those who have 
followed their lead, chose for the “‘ moral” type of the life 
of the soul, they did so because “ conscience ”’ was for them 
another and a lesser thing than it is with Jesus. With 
Jesus we enter the sphere of “ ethics.” 

The root-difference between “morals” and “ethics ” 
is to be found in different conceptions of the nature, the 
power, and, therefore, of the rights of personal insight in 
matters of Right and Wrong. Behind these differences, 
there probably are different beliefs about the equipment 
of the human soul as we know it, and, therefore, different 
beliefs about God, who equipped it with these powers to 
deal with life. Finally, there may be different experiences 
of the Divine Reality that may have, though not exclu- 
sively, moulded the minds somehow into an aptitude for 
such diverging developments. 


** conscience ”? in the same 


Here the question of “authority ’ comesin once more. As 
it was with “conscience” so it is here. Authority covers 
a whole scale of concepts according to the subject that is 
carrying it. The authority of “conscience” is stronger 
than that of “law,” etc. One might even be tempted to 
reserve the word for the power that is peculiar to “ con- 
science,’ and try to find other terms for the more faded 
shades of the idea. Another distinction arises from the 
sphere in which “authority ” is recognised or disregarded. 
There is “authority ’ in matters of esthetics, of religion. 


1 We reserve the adjectives for both sides respectively: ‘‘ ethical ” 
advice, ‘‘moral’’ commandment. Yet we shall be sometimes obliged 
to use moral and morality as words covering the whole field, but in those 
cases we hope it will be clear that no technical sense is meant. 
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There is no authority in matters of logic. Here we touch a 
meet point. Is not the same—though for different reasons 
—also true of “ethics”? Is, perhaps, the same to be 
maintained of “ religious authority,” if we take “religion ” 
as essentially a matter of personal experience of the Divine 
Reality ? We have raised these questions only as a warning 
against mixing up the real issues with traditional associa- 
tions. It is exceedingly important to bear this in mind 
when ascribing “authority”? to a person, and especially 
when this person is Jesus. 

As pointed out above, there exists an underground con- 
nexion between “ethical ” insight and religious experience. 
Yet it is a fact that a high degree of “ ethical” insight may 
appear together with all but rudimentary experience in the 
sphere of religious life. I should not like to state that the 
reverse does occur also, but it is sometimes maintained. It 
is, therefore, misleading to argue as if ‘“‘ authority’ were 
an indivisible whole vested in its bearer. It is also mis- 
leading to disregard the fact that there is authority that 
merely appeals to the Will, and a more august authority that 
scorns such blank submission. It is only the last sort of 
“authority ’” that counts in the “ethical” life, and it is 
characteristic of the “ moral ” mind that it fails to recognise 
this clear distinction. Adsthetic authority, e.g., accepted 
by the will leads to mere “‘ vogue’: great art may be “en 
vogue ”’ or not, the only thing that really matters is whether 
its authority will meet an esthetic sensibility that is able to 
recognise its greatness. It is much the same with “ ethical ” 
truth. It ‘is’ in a sense, even while waiting for scores of 
centuries till at last the “ethical” insight that is able to 
recognise its authority has appeared. Once thus discovered 
its fate may grow worse instead of better, just as the 
worst thing that may befall great art is sometimes that very 
*‘ vogue ” which may be the cause that people politely and 
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with all due admiration bow it out of their lives. Many an 
artist, many a prophet has been choked by popularity, and 
their messages meet this fate more surely : the man can run 
away ; the statue, the painting, the poem, the prophetic 
message cannot. 

That something like this has happened and happens with 
what has been given unto us in Jesus is beyond doubt. 
It is happening everywhere, even among “ ethical ”’ minds, 
but the “ moral” type is surely most apt to unconsciously 
and even with the best intentions misrepresent His mind. 

Apart from the question of “religious ” authority, and 
especially apart from those deepest theological problems 
and answers which mankind has connected with the con- 
fession of Jesus as our Lord, the position of Jesus in the 
sphere of “ethical” life is self-evident. Jesus Himself 
never makes an appeal to that lower sort of authority. He 
never aims at a mere submission of the will. He is opening 
the eyes of the ‘“‘ blind ” and He makes His appeal to those 
“that have eyes to see.” Even when solemnly proclaim- 
ing against the lower authority of the Law with the im- 
pressive “ but I say unto you,” it is the “‘ hearing ear ” and 
the “ heart that understands ” which are addressed. With 
Jesus we are in the sphere of personal insight, of “ con- 
science,” of “ethical ’’ authority. 


The “moral theology ” of the Roman Church does not, 
of course, proscribe the judgments of personal moral insight, 
but, to say the least, it does not encourage that line of action. 
In these matters, man should, on principle, rely on the 
authority of ecclesiastical advice and foster a distrust of 
independent judgment. From childhood onward the maxim 
is inculcated that error in moral judgment is a danger that 
should be avoided by duly invoking the decision of a com- 
petent judge, viz., the “moral theologian,” who is the 
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official expert and the representative, if not the bearer, 
of the “supernatural ”’ authority which “the Church” has 
received in these matters. Once having put the question 
in this way, it is evident that there must be danger in 
disregarding these supposed facts. Danger also by in- 
advertency! For this department of “moral theology ” 
is a complex of studies well-nigh inaccessible to the incom- 
petent. They cannot find their way out of the endless 
paragraphs in which the dissected fragments of all thinkable 
human relations are stored for analysis and final decision. 
The expert confessor only knows how to use all this science 
in accordance with his diagnosis of a given “case of con- 
science ” ; for the layman it is all useless or even harmful, 
just as a medical library is no compensation for the absence 
of the family-doctor. 

Now it should be recognised that under the discipline of 
a conscientious ‘“ moral theology ” the masses do not run 
the terrible risks which threaten them on their crusades 
for the conquest of the Wonderland of Realised Principle. 
This dangerous quest is sometimes preached even in the 
name of Jesus. Roman “morals” are more safe, only, 
on one or two points, they seem to be in conflict with the 
very principles of Jesus. The fear of hell, e.g., is hailed as a 
motive for obedience to the decisions of the Church’s moral 
experts. It is a strong motive, but not even a moral one, 
being only the natural instinct for preservation in thin dis- 
guise. Secondly, the development of the ethical sense is 
surely hampered—if not worse—by binding it in the last 
resort, and unconditionally, to authority. When a man is 
ill there is no harm in unconditionally following the doctor’s 
prescriptions. So there are cases, of course, in which 
the moral sense is disabled, and therefore, the parallel 
holds good. But it cannot be sound practice to treat the 
life-problems of the average man on this supposition. 
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Yet this is practically the system adopted by the Roman 
moralists, due exception made for their versatility when 
the character of a nation, of a class of men, or even 
that of separate individuals seem to require a prudent 
application of the general principle. There must be 
a deal of wisdom and experience of the average man in 
this ‘‘ moral” treatment ; applied to the higher life, how- 
ever, it is wrong in principle. This becomes apparent as 
soon as the case is transferred to another domain. Suppose, 
e.g., that Rembrandt’s artistic conscience from childhood 
onward had been warped by the pressure of the authority 
of an official priesthood of experts. He could not—even in 
later years—have touched the canvas without feeling un- 
easy about their ultimate approbation or discontent! 
There would never have been a Rembrandt then. The 
system that would efficiently prevent Cubism, Futurism 
and the like would no less successfully have choked his 
efforts. Repression of creative intuition in Art is a loss, 
in the moral sphere it is a danger for humanity. 

The spirit of Jesus is not this spirit of the Pax Romana. 
He surely never thought of fixing the standards and laws 
of a ‘“ Christian” morality or of organising an apparatus 
of dignitaries, experts and assistants for inculcating its 
rules and repressing all divergencies in the bud. He never 
was so practical as to amalgamise the gregarious and self- 
preserving instincts of man with fear of hell and awe for the 
mysterious, together with what was left of ethical enthusi- 
asm, in order to obtaina system that would do lasting and 
efficient work. He never went that way of the world. He 
did surely not despise the ‘‘ morals’ of His people, only 
He did not enlist instincts for His ends. His “ ethics” are 
rooted in another soil: in that in which man transcends 
Nature. No adaptation to lower facts here. Not a thought 
either of “nature red in tooth and claw ” or of the under- 
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currents that are dominating History, Civilisation, and even 
large parts of what we call Mind. His “ethics ” are built 
on an intuitive notion of the Ground of Reality. His is 
the power of fundamental intuition : “for He taught them 
as one that had authority, and not as the Scribes.” He 
appeals also to our intuitive, unreasoned and unreasonable 
conviction that the Ground and Foundation of Reality is a 
Supreme Will, that is willing the Good, that essentially is: 
the Good Will. Man, in His eyes, is neither a patient in 
need of prescriptions nor a minor in need of expert advice. 
Had he been tractable on this point the Pharisees—the 
“moral theologians ’’ of His day—would not have been 
His enemies. On the contrary, founding His appeal on 
man’s intuitive conscience of the Fundamental Will, Jesus 
did stake His “ethics” on the assumption that every 
human heart, not excepted the seemingly beyond hope, is 
conscious by means of an ethical intuition of the End to- 
wards which the Supreme Will is tending, viz., towards 
a communion of beings, so purified as to partake of a higher 
order of reality; otherwise put, towards a communion of 
sanctified wills that have been set free from the tyranny 
of Sin. 

Jesus has staked everything on the supposition that 
the human heart cannot disavow that Vision, and cannot 
but intuitively feel that whatever, remotely or otherwise, 
is hindering the coming of that “ Kingdom of God” is to 
be combated as “sin.” 


In Mark xii. 28-34 Jesus and the Scribe that was “ not 
far from the Kingdom of God ” are agreed, that “to love 
God with all the heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to 
love his neighbour as himself, is more than all whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices.’ We may be sure that to Jesus 
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it was not only “more” but essentially the better thing. 
Yet we should be on our guard not to identify this “love ” 
with the “ universal love of humanity,” of the Aufkldrung, 
nor with “social emotion” and some recent humanitarian 
ideals. When the feeling of love was meant, Aramaic 
and Greek disposed of other words. The nearest approach, 
however, to what was meant here might be “to choose, 
to prefer’ with the intention of keeping to that choice. 
Sentiment is not at all excluded by the original, but it is 
not so prominent there as it is in the English words. The 
first meaning of this quintessence of Jesus’ “ethics” is, 
therefore, ‘‘keep to God and keep to your neighbour just 
as you would not give up your own self.” No warrant 
whatever that this neighbour should be lovable or worthy 
of such effort; on the contrary: “love thine enemies,” 
i.e. keep to them, guard the opportunities of reuniting your 
efforts, even with them, in the service of what ought to 
dominate every human purpose, viz., the “ Kingdom of 
God.” That deliberate will is the way to inner freedom, 
to the sphere of “ethics.” By overcoming the natural 
reactions of unfriendliness, man rises above his ‘“‘ nature ” 
to enter into communion with the Supreme Will and its 
ends. ‘“‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself” means to give 
him a place in your heart, so much place as is necessary 
to commune with him in that higher service, so much that 
it may be even more than you want. To do so without 
constraint is only possible when man has entered the sphere 
of freedom, where the will of the grudging Self disappears 
to make place for a unity of God’s will and ours. That is 
why the “love of God ” is put first. 

Jesus’ “ethics,” therefore, are infinitely “more” than 
the fulfilling of commandments. They are staking every- 
thing on the paradox that behind History and Nature 
there finally is that Good Will, and that the end of all shall 
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be the “Kingdom of God.” Fulfilling of commandments, 
submission to authority may be good training for a time, 
it is not what Jesus wanted. It is second-hand morality. 
And, every good said, second-hand morality is, strictly 
taken, no morality, but staidness, obedience, docility, or 
even discipline and drill, qualities which are not even 
exclusively human. The “ethics” of Jesus move on a 
higher plane. Paul has emphasised that fact in the words : 
“all that is not from faith ’—i.e. from that intuitive 
certainty on which Jesus makes us put our whole trust— 
“is sin.” Man is always hankering after a “ well-done.” 
There is no longer a “ well-done ” here, for there is no end 
of doing. Jesus leads an ever-ascending path to ever- 
extending perspectives, until man himself acknowledges 
what he never had taken in earnest, ‘‘ be ye therefore per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” 
or, “‘so likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants: we have done that which was our duty to 
do.” 

Ethical intuition is the foundation of the “ethics” of 
Jesus. It is, from its nature, never satisfied. The ‘ un- 
heard song ”’ is always “‘ far sweeter.”’ But, since “ ethics ” 
are a matter of principles of which one gets hold by intuitive 
apprehension of the Supreme Will and Its ends, they are 
never out of touch with life. ‘‘ Morals” may be lagging 
behind, unadapted to the altered circumstances of a new 
age, and so get antiquated, “‘ethics” never. They last 
because they live. 

This lasting quality of the sayings of Jesus has been 
denied by some of the so-called ‘‘ eschatological” school. 
They maintained that these sayings should be literally 
taken and their character explained as “ Interimsethik.” 
By this “ Interimsethik ” they meant the rules of a “ mor- 
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ality ” that is specialised to meet the exigencies of abnormal 
circumstances. Social “ morality,” e.g., in a beleaguered 
town has its special rules. So, Jesus’ “hard words” are 
to be explained with reference to the belief that only a very 
short time this world would still last. There may be some 
truth in this method, but it is defeating its own ends when 
it is maintained that the privations which Jesus should have 
“imposed on” those who meant to follow His lead were 
but an entrance-fee for eternal bliss and glory! Leaving 
aside the whole of the fundamental distinction between 
“ethics” and “ morals” and the side on which Jesus is 
to be found there, it is clear that—if this case were sound— 
Jesus ought to be abandoned by every soul that has felt 
something of the majesty of “ethics.” The mainspring 
of Jesus’ appeal would have been an egotistic one. The 
most sublime sacrifices of His early disciples would have 
been counterfeit, puerile attempts to mercantile trans- 
action between man and God. 

Yet, undeniably, many of the ‘ hard words” look like 
commandments. If so, they would preach “ morals,” and 
even a form of “ morality” subversive of human society. 
They take too little account of average human nature. 

The traditional expedients are “ paradox” and “ spirit- 
ual meaning.” By a judicious appliance of these all is set 
right again. But it remains inexplicable why Jesus ever 
went so far in using such dangerously figurative language. 
Why did He ever speak so sternly to the rich young man if 
He did not mean it all? Irony, paradox, pedagogical 
appeal, metaphor may carry us a good way, but they do 
not solve the problem. At first sight, the Roman solution 
seems fairly satisfactory: no stretchings of clear sense, 
literal and fair exegesis. But, as is held there, Jesus would 
not have meant these ‘‘ hard words ” for every man. These 
sayings are “evangelical counsels,” a more excellent way 
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for those who wish to excel, viz., for the monastic orders. It 
follows that all non-monastic Christian life is inferior, as not 
coming up to the real standard! This is not “ ethics,” nor 
is it Jesus, nor is it “ gospel.” For here we should observe 
that “ applied ethics” are a different thing from the “ com- 
mandments ” of the moralist, and toto coelo different, even 
though the form of utterance may be that of a “ command- 
ment.” Rome came near to that insight when using the 
term “ counsels.”” When I am considering a principle which 
my ethical intuition has brought to the surface in a given 
case, and I see what is the right course to follow, I am not 
obeying the orders of some outward authority, even though 
it should be there to prescribe exactly the same course. In 
such a case I am, evidently, not conforming to a will foreign 
to my own, not “fulfilling” a “command,” but I am 
applying “‘ ethics.” When the difficulty is not given in 
my own but in another’s experience, the case is altered, but 
yet we do not leave the sphere of “ ethics,” for the result 
of my considerations will not be a command to be blindly 
followed, nor even a counsel which I am endorsing with all 
my influence on the person in question. The result in this 
case will be no more, but also nothing less, than an informa- 
tion on the way in which my ethical sense is reacting on the 
given facts. If the “seat in life” of both persons is not too 
dissimilar, such information can be very useful to the other 
man as a short-cut to spare him the trouble of personal 
decision, or, which is far better, as a guidance to see clearly 
into his own conscience. This may be often the case or 
not, it does not alter the fact—the full significance of which 
is hidden from the ‘‘ moral’? mind—that one man’s virtue 
may be another’s sin. 

The injunctions of which “ethics”? make a man con- 
scious are essentially personal. One must see his duty with 
his own eyes. Otherwise one is doing something else than 
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doing one’s duty. In most cases, of course, other people 
can see clearly enough what the other man’s duty is. That 
they too can see that, however, does not alter the case. 
It does not make any difference either, that most cases 
are so simple and of so frequent occurrence, that the “ duty ” 
which should be personally apprehended as a dictate of 
conscience is already as it were crystallised into a rule of 
ordinary life. If, e.g., a man abstains from theft, he cer- 
tainly is acting “ morally,” but as long as fear of punish- 
ment or mere habitual respect for the ordinary social in- 
hibitions prevent him from stealing he has not yet reached 
the sphere of “ ethical” life at least on this point. 

The difficulties with the so-called “hard words” of 
Jesus seem mostly to have risen by the inaptitude of the 
“moral”? mind to observe and recognise such differences. 

For him who does observe them it is evident, as it is 
patent also from the very nature of “ethics,” that these 
“hard words ” of Jesus ean obtain the full force of a claim 
on any one’s conscience, viz., at the moment that God, by 
means of the ethical intuition of that man, brought into 
play by the exigencies of that particular task which God 
has imposed on him in those particular circumstances 
which he has to face, gives them that force. 

“He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me... he that taketh not his cross and fol- 
loweth after me, is not worthy of me. . . he that loseth 
his life for my sake” (Matt. x. 37-39). “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you, and 
persecute you ”’ (Matt. v. 44). “‘ Ye cannot serve two mas- 
ters” (Matt. vi., 24), etc. Such words are difficult, and 
there are some among these sayings, which decidedly 
resist even the starch and the flat-iron of homiletics. Here 
the Roman pulpit has an advantage, and the Reformed 
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minister is in a bad scrape as long as he accepts the tra- 
ditional and unhistorical premises of Roman “ morality ” 
as a common ground. 

On this ground one cannot reach their real meaning. 
This meaning is conditioned by real surroundings, that once 
existed in Palestine. It is conditioned by beliefs that once 
were shared by Jesus Himself and by His hearers. There 
is a timeless element in these “‘ hard words,” but they were 
decidedly addressed to definite persons. All this we forget, 
or, at least, we do not sufficiently take into account when 
treating them as “‘commands.” These difficulties are 
different, but equally serious whether we take the supposed 
commands as addressed only to a select few, or as ad- 
dressed to all men, but not in their literal sense. 

In the sphere of “‘ ethics ”—to put it crudely—there are 
no ‘‘commands,” but only revelations of duty. Such 
revelations these words have once been for those who re- 
ceived the sacramental vocation of propagating for the 
short time of the Lord’s absence the Gospel of the approach 
of the New Covenant (Jer. xxxi. 31 seq.). Just as John the 
Baptist, so they too had to bring these sacrifices on behalf 
of their vocation. They had to be “men of God” in an 
Oriental world, such men as this world expected those to be 
who came with the message of the near End and of the final 
Salvation. Perhaps their companionship with Jesus had 
obscured for a time the exigencies of that given world 
in which they had to work: when these “hard” 
words were uttered the shadow of the Cross was still a 
distant view. Perhaps the sphere of apocalyptic piety 
and expectation in which they so often had breathed had 
prepared them rather for a glorious transformation of all 
existence, for “thrones to sit on” and “ judgment over 
the twelve tribes.” But Jesus draws their attention to a 
nearer future. He applied the “ethical” consequences 
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of the vocation they had accepted. A future is near in which 
they will see it as their duty to “take up the cross” of 
sacrifice on behalf of the message. There was nothing of 
“paradox” in all this. It was anticipative revelation of 
duty, by One who knew His age, His men and their task. 

It is just the same for every one of us, as soon as analo- 
gous circumstances occur in our lives. Missionaries, e.g., 
have often found it their duty to conform to the letter with 
several of these ‘‘ hard words.” Men with some degree 
of prophetic vocation, artists, poets, reformers—often of 
the commonest and least distinguished people—have made, 
and are making, such sacrifices on behalf of what their 
conscience revealed to them as a claim of the King on 
their lives. In times of persecution—in Scotland, England, 
Holland, France, Spain, Italy, Germany—and recently in 
the Baltic states, in Russia, Anatolia and Mesopotamia the 
same has been seen. Christianity means potential sacri- 
fice, potential martyrdom even. It is not a tame and stale 
thing, some roundabout way of propagating clean living 
and clear thinking. It is applying to one’s own life the 
principles of One whom the ecclesiastics and moralists, 
together with the people of the Pax Romana, have put to 
the cross. Now most of Jesus’ words refer to normal 
circumstances, and so their appeal is actualised almost 
every day by every one who is not disregarding the dic- 
tates of his ‘‘ ethical sense.’ That is the reason, as it seems, 
why it has been always possible with some success to in- 
corporate most of His words into the teachings of the 
“moralists.”” Yet even the seemingly most self-evident 
of Jesus’ utterances are of a piece with the hardest. It 
is all potential revelation of duty: “ethics” and not 
“morals,” sacrifice and not asceticism, service of what 
ought to dominate every human purpose and not a self- 
centred fear of defilement, of life, of the lower world or of 
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whatever else. Asceticism is self-seeking, self-willed, self- 
exalting, the centre of attention being occupied by what 
this “self” is going to be. There is something morbid 
in this secret or open self-centredness that is altogether 
at variance with the mind of Jesus. Asceticism is a 
symptom of the sick soul and as such universal. To see 
it full-grown one has to look to India or to Tibet. Only 
when confounding “ morals ” with “ ethics ’” can one over- 
look the deep-seated difference between ascetic privation 
and Christian sacrifice, between Jesus and those who see 
God as the Power and not as the Good Will. 


Ethics form “character.” Unified, sound personality 
they tend to produce. Morals tend to transform man into 
a more or less refined Herdentier, swayed, in the last resort, 
by fear. If the “kingdom of God” were a task to be 
realised by human effort, guided only by human insight, 
the Roman methods would be just as superior as the Roman 
legions were superior to Scottish, British and other more 
individualistic tactics. If a thing has to be done it should 
be well done. But this is, evidently, putting the case 
otherwise than Jesus did. It is also evident, as pointed 
out above, that to apply these methods means to accept a 
lower standard of man’s possibilities, viz., the “ moral ”’ 
type. 

Where these methods have been applied in their fullest 
consequences, e.g. in Spain, where at a certain date the 
“ethical” type must indeed completely have been burned 
and butchered out of existence, the results are not such 
as to recommend the methods. 

The “ethics” of Jesus, however, have produced the 
highest and most beautiful on earth, viz., sanctified vigour 
of personal character. 

There may, therefore, be some good, for a time, in 
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“ morals,” “ethics” are better. They seem to have a 
deeper rooting in reality. It is indeed a well-known fact 
that the conquering of self, looking forward to self-denial 
and even to self-sacrifice, is the way in which personality 
is growing into a living unity. That is so true that even 
externally imposed, and, therefore, artificially deformed 
cases of self-conquering may have some pedagogical value 
for a time. On the other hand it is equally sure that sich 
ausleben, to cultivate the self, is really a destructive tendency, 
making for a break-up of what unity there was. Itis already 
clearly stated in the word about the “‘ finding ” and “‘ losing” 
of “‘life.”’ These are facts of general experience. 

There are other facts to which Christian experience is 
giving testimony and which cannot fairly be ruled out of 
court. Sooner or later, the man who stakes his life on the 
ethics of Jesus—I am circumscribing what might be simply 
called *‘ faith,” if this word had not acquired so many 
associations in other directions—makes the experience of 
a Helping Power. Of these and similar experiences we are 
mainly thinking when speaking of the Holy Spirit. 

Next to this, as illustrating how deeply rooted in the real 
substructure of life itself the “ethics”? of Jesus are, may 
come the observation that life appears in the end as an 
empty dream to those who decline to give it as a centre of 
power for the Supreme Will. If a man does not wish to 
serve the highest End in that way which God will actualise 
as a duty for him by means of his conscience, sooner or 
later he will have to face the horror of the void. And, 
finally, in social life, the non-efficiency of measures that 
take man just as a ‘‘ moralised ” animal and nothing more, is 
crystallised for ever in the saying from Proverbs: “the 
mercies of the godless are cruel.” 


Though the belief in a speedy end of this world was for 
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much in the solution of the difficulty of the ‘“ hard words,” 
the hardest thing to many will, perhaps, be the fact that 
such a belief is here supposed to have been to some extent 
shared by Jesus Himself. Yet, without being unjust to 
the clear sense of the texts, there is no way out of this. 
Spiritualising is as bad an expedient here as it is in most 
cases. The expectation of “new heavens and a new earth, 
in which righteousness dwelleth,” is to be recognised as 
the concrete temporal form of Jesus’ intuitions concerning 
the “‘kingdom of God.” Just as His clothes, His face, 
His mind even, have borne the hereditary stamp of the 
chosen people, so we should beware of confounding, here 
also, form and contents. 

Outward form may be suggestive. It is so here. If 
Jesus had taught “ morals,” accepting some degree of con- 
straint as a means to,His ends, He could not have re- 
sisted the duty to guide such constraint, viz., to act as the 
Leader of an earthly, socially interested Messianic move- 
ment. In that case the legions of angels that would have . 
to break the power of the godless rich and to destroy the 
tyranny of the Empire over the chosen people would in the 
full sense have belonged to the contents of this message. 
But Jesus was of another mind. He knew the inner man. 
He was fully conscious of the fact that our real “I” does 
not live by things material, nor even by that satisfaction 
with which an eager and ardent mind observes the reflexion 
of this world on the canvas of its soul. And, because these 
things are so, we may say that Jesus has put in the centre 
and maintained there the intuitive certainty that man has 
to expect another realm of reality if he shall ever be what 
he potentially is. Jesus has given expression to this cer- 
tainty in terms of apocalyptic imagery, and this is no matter 
of adaptation, but surely of real belief. Yet, at the core 
of it all is the conviction that man cannot be at home not 
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only in this human society or in this world, but not even in 
this creation, in this ‘‘ nature.” The doctrine of the “new 
heavens and new earth,” viz., the conviction that the real 
man can only emerge in his angelic “‘ glory ”” when another 
otherwise material creation will have superseded this 
doomed world, belongs to the central and vital tenets of 
the “ethics”? of Jesus and forms part of the inalienable 
inheritance of Christianity. 

As every reader of the Gospels can observe, Jesus does 
not proclaim, whenever He is speaking of the end, an im- 
material ‘‘ kingdom of God.” The idea that spirit is im- 
material is perhaps not much more than a subtle play on 
the various senses that one may attach to the word “is.” 
Music, e.g., may, in a sense, be said not to “‘ be ” the material 
series of vibrations that reaches our ears. So “spirit” 
may “be” without any atoms vibrating in some harmony 
which would be bound together by the higher unity of “‘a 
spirit.” Such subtleties, however, are entirely of our age. 
Jesus has proclaimed a “ kingdom of God” that should 
be—the modus quo being altogether unimportant—a con- 
crete reality, a community of beings of a higher order than 
that of this creation. 

And here, as a Jew, Jesus was opposing the popular and 
authoritative opinion of his age, viz., that man really is a 
Ldgiov tod Oeiov, a small fragment, a spark of Deity, tem- 
porarily clothed in a material husk. Owing to its “ divine ” 
nature—for “the divine” is ex definitione that which 
cannot be annihilated—this ‘‘soul’’ of man should be 
“immortal.” From this Greco-Oriental doctrine of the 
“natural immortality of the soul’ it is but one step to 
asceticism, monasticism, Lamaism and the like. If this 
doctrine were true it would be the evident duty of man, 
indeed his whole and only duty, to keep this “ divine ” 
spark free from all but the inevitable contact with the lower 
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sphere of material life. It is the negation of life, in prin- 
ciple and at the root. 

Jesus, however, considers man as a unity. Immortality 
for Jewish thought is tantamount to corporality. This cor- 
porality may be otherwise material than the body of “ flesh,” 
it may be built of ddéa (glory or splendour), but it is not 
immaterial. This is decidedly a clearer notion than that of 
our usual “spirit ” or “soul.” As far as we do not mix up 
these vague words into something which is still vaguer, 
it seems that what we really are about when using these 
words is our “self.” When that “self” is “ thinking ” we 
call it “spirit ’ or mind, the other activities being some- 
what loosely collected under the denominator “soul.” 
Perhaps another definition might better describe the actu- 
ally prevailing usage, but at all events it is far from being 
clear and unambiguous. A remnant of the ancient division 
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between a “naturally immortal” and a “lower” part of 
the invisible man seems still to lurk behind these expressions. 
Some dangerous consequences of this antiquated and essen- 
tially pagan view have been noticed above. It should not 
be omitted that this dualism is also apt to poison the ethical 
sense. If man should be a dual being in this sense obsolete 
tags like Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Ame immaculée,” a “ soul remaining 
spotless ’’ notwithstanding all defilement of its actual life, 
will retain a prestige which only morbid minds suffering from 
disintegration can applaud. The way, however, in which 
the unity of personality is emphasised in the “ethics” of 
Jesus, and the unifying power which they possess are 
things of vital importance for mankind. In the visionary 
form of a final session of the Divine Court judging the 
deserts of all men individually this most precious asset of 
the Christian heritage is cast. This is, of course, Jewish 
imagery. It would not look as it does if Jewish apocalyptics 
had not conceived such visions under the influence of Iran 
VOL, XXVI. 3 
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and Babylonia. Yet, though it may be impossible to 
separate contents and form of this vision, the essential and 
vital importance of what is asserted in this way cannot 
be set aside with impunity. 

Another consequence of these views which are funda- 
mental to the “ethics” of Jesus, is that they make it 
impossible to reserve one apartment of our oixia 
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dyevoonointoc for “‘religious’’ emotions and experiences. 
For man is one in all his acts and thoughts. Religion, 
the religious life, according to the spirit of the “ ethics ” 
of Jesus is to enlist the indivisible whole of our person- 


ality for the aims of the Supreme Will. 


The scene of our Lord’s life was laid among a people 
that had an agelong training in “ morals” to its credit. 
How really Jesus belonged to his Jewish race we have seen 
on some salient points, notwithstanding the fact that He 
opposed “ ethics ” to the traditional “‘ moral” spirit. But, 
as every reader of the Old Testament realises, “ ethics ” 
are in the line of the great prophets, while ‘“ morals” are 
the heritage of the scribes and priests. Especially the 
Pharisees were proficient ‘‘ moral theologians.” Casuistry 
was not invented by the Jesuits but by them. Perhaps 
they did not succeed so well in disciplining the masses, 
because the necessary apparatus of ecclesiastical authorities, 
of imposing pomp and splendour, of penance and confession 
was not yet so developed as later on in the Church. But 
they knew already the art of annexing the whole prestige 
of Divine Revelation, of conscience and of reason for their 
own system of “ moral’ education. They too were the 
men of “ obedience first.’”” They too were “the experts.” 
They too backed their position with the “ authority ” of 
Scripture and Tradition. 

If Jesus had opposed them on their own ground—a 
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“moralist ’ combating another school—the conclusion 
would perhaps be debatable whether Jesus might have 
jettisoned Tradition to found His whole position on the 
Old Testament. Still less a ground is there for the com- 
_ monly, be it tacitly, admitted error that Jesus has “ abro- 
gated the Jewish Law.” This would amount to the state- 
ment that Jesus would have enforced the literal and binding 
authority of “the Old Testament”... with the very 
welcome exception of those portions which the Church has 
put out of practice. 

Jesus has not occupied Himself in abrogating or the like. 
Had He been preaching “ morals,’ He ought to have done 
so. Had he been in any sense a “ moralist,”’ His attitude 
towards the “ Law ” and Jewish customs would have been 
equivocal, to say the least. But Jesus has nowhere sepa- 
rated grades of authoritativeness. He never has made a 
distinction in this direction between different books or be- 
tween different matter within the Old Testament or other 
sacred writings of His people. There exists no verdict by 
Him deciding any question of ‘“ canonicity ” or of degrees 
of canonicity. He was entirely on the other side of all such 
problems and questions. He had another and far more 
important task. 

Yet, when the “ moralists’’ are pressing Him, they are 
not suspecting any flaw in His loyalty to the Sacred Writ, 
at least in a general sense. And Jesus Himself is found 
saying, apparently without special occasion, “Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say 
unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 
Still stronger is the next verse (Matt. v. 19): ‘‘ Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of the least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the king- 
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dom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach them, 
the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” 
There is irony here, as appears from the immediately fol- 
lowing “righteousness that shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees,” for, otherwise ‘‘ ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” But irony by 
itself does not solve this difficulty, out of which there seems 
to be no escape for the ‘ 
it must ask, ever have ventured so dangerously near un- 
veracity! It was not true that He was not come to “ de- 
stroy the law,’’ for His own Church does not keep it, and 
evidently on His authority. And if He has not explicitly 
abrogated “a jot or tittle of the law,” yet He is the cause 
of its “‘ passing”? as a whole. If Jesus had been a “‘ moral- 
ist ’’ giving commandments in the sense in which moralists 
understand them, there is no escape and there is perhaps 


‘moral’? mind. How can Jesus, 


also no excuse. 

Yet, “ ethics’’ and “ morals” do not occur in unmixed 
purity. Even ‘moralists’ cannot live without some 
sprinkling of “‘ ethics’ and probably there is no defender 
of “ ethics ”? who would not admit in some cases the fitness, 
or at least the pedagogical necessity of ‘moral’? meas- 
ures. But there always is a feeling of mutual uneasiness, 
however near both parties may come to each other. So the 
Pharisees evidently had a feeling that Jesus was under- 
mining “ morality,” as it was understood by them. Roman 
Catholics seem to think the same of Protestants and other 
representatives of the “ethical” type in our days. It is 
almost inevitable that they should feel so. 

“ Keep the commandments ” is one of Jesus’ words, but 
all the difference is in the reason why, or rather in the 
pyschological process of which that act of “ keeping ” 
them is the outward result. Keeping commandments in 
this sense is quite a different thing from what it was to the 
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“moral theologian” of Jesus’ days. Jesus “ fulfilled ” 
the law by evoking in the conscience of His followers that 
which could supply the real force to the dead letter. But 
there are many commandments in the Mosaic Law that in 
no way can become dictates of conscience, applied ethics. 
Jesus has not wantonly violated these nor ever suggested to 
others that there would be no harm in their doing so. But 
whenever their observance would make for dangerous mis- 
understandings, He opposes His “but I say unto you” 
and does not even shrink from such radical words as : “ the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath ! ” 
Of course one should be careful with those sayings, for 
unawares there may come from some remote corner of 
scholarship a sudden light on a hidden or forgotten con- 
nexion which may turn their point quite another way than 
we expected. A surprise of this kind was prepared for us 
by Professor Margoliouth’s article on “‘ One Jot or Tittle” 
(Expostror, March, 1922, pp. 182-192), which, though rest- 
ing on the supposition that the Talmudic tradition is to be 
trusted on the point in question, is making a very good 
case for the “ jot or tittle,” paragraph having been inserted 
from a popular story concerning King Solomon as a copyist 
of the Law in order to give expression to a view concerning 
the Saviour’s mission which belonged to a Judaising school. 
Even if one should not admit that the argument need carry 
us thus far, the reference to the tale about Solomon and to 
the fulfilment of the punishment in his case is giving quite 
another colour to the saying. Its main point is, as it seems 
to me, not the eternity of the Law, but the certainty of 
punishment for those who deal with it in Solomon’s way. 
And this point may have been turned against those Scribes 
and Pharisees who quarrelled with the Sadducean doctors 
about commandments sometimes indeed turning on the 
interpretation of “one jot or tittle.” 
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Yet, leaving all such questions apart, we should never 
forget that Jesus and His disciples were convinced of living 
in “ the last days.” There may besome “ Interimsethik ”— 
but in quite a different sense from the way in which the 
“eschatological school’? has coined this word—in the atti- 
tude of Jesus towards the Law. There almost must have 
been some. Of the temple there soon would be “no 
stone left upon another.” The “children of the Kingdom” 
would soon be “equal unto the angels, children of God, 
being children of the Resurrection” to live in “‘a new earth 
and new heavens.” Then it would be God’s time for abro- 
gating whatever is not of the “‘ coming world.” 

Jesus has been hiding the “leaven” of ethics in the 
”? on which His people was reared by its peda- 
gogues. This was one side of His mission and nothing more, 
but those words have still a vitalising effect on every mind 
that is leaning to a distrust of that ethical sense with which 
it was equipped by its Creator. God only knows how much 
we are inclined to shirk the responsibility of using it and to 
follow the beaten track when the call comes. 


** morals 


J. DE ZWAAN. 


PAUL'S PREVIOUS MEETING WITH JESUS. 


THE traditional setting of Paul’s first meeting with Jesus 
has ever been the Damascus road. According to this view, 
the man of Tarsus never set his eyes upon the lowly Nazarene 
of Gospel story. True, it was the same Jesus, who had 
walked the fields of Galilee, that the apostle saw; but 
He had already shed the body of His humiliation and had 
assumed the dress of His risen and exalted glory. In recent 
years, however, it has been suggested that Paul may have 
seen Jesus previous to His death and resurrection. Weiss, 
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in his book, Paulus und Jesus, has argued that the words 
of the apostle, ‘though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more,” can be 
construed into an admission of such a meeting. We may 
well believe that, if the ardent young Pharisee had been 
near the scene of Christ’s active ministry, he would have 
sought Him out. On the other hand, we cannot but feel 
that, if Paul had come into touch with Jesus, some record 
of this interview must have found its way into the Gospel 
narratives. It is unthinkable that two such outstanding 
personalities as the Saviour of the world and he who was 
to become the greatest missionary of the Cross could have 
talked with each other without leaving some remembrance 
of their conversation in the mind of the twelve. Professor 
E. F. Scott has written upon the possible identification of 
Paul with that elusive character of Nathanael, who was a 
_ disciple, and yet not seemingly one of the twelve. But 
evidently Dr Scott means nothing more by this identifica- 
tion than that there has been carried back into St. John’s 
narrative of the earthly life of our Lord an account, 
idealistic but not historical, of the meeting of Jesus with 
him who beheld through the opened heavens the glorified 
Son of Man. 

It may be possible, however, that a historical account 
of the meeting of Paul and Jesus has been preserved for 
us in the story of the rich young ruler. The details of this 
interview dovetail themselves remarkably with the state- 
ments which St. Paul makes about his own spiritual 
development. The apostle, like the other, was both young * 
and a ruler. It is true that Paul seems to have been a 
poor man during the greater part of his missionary career, 
but the fact that he was a former pupil of Gamaliel and 
had been on terms of intimacy with the rulers of his people 


1 Compare veavicxos (Matt. xix. 22) and veavlas (Acts vii. 58). 
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reveals that he had been of influential parentage. Indeed, 
the apostle informs us that he had been no stranger to 
sudden changes of fortune: he had known what it was to 
abound and to suffer need.! Yea, it was for the sake of 
Jesus that he had suffered the loss of all things. Probably 
Sir William Ramsay is right in thinking that his father had 
disowned him on his conversion; but that he had come 
again into possession of his family inheritance, in time to 
provide him with the means of making what must have 
been a very expensive appeal to the High Court of Judiciary 
at Rome. Both St. Paul and the ruler were exemplary 
youths with eager aspirations after holy things. ‘‘ Master,” 
said the one, “ what shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life? ’”’2 ‘I advanced,” said the other, ‘‘in the Jews’ 
religion beyond many of mine own age among my country- 
men, being more exceedingly zealous for the traditions of 
my fathers.”* ‘‘ All these things have I observed from my 
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youth up,” said the ruler.* “‘ Touching the righteousness 
which is in the law found blameless,”’ declared the apostle.® 
“* Sell all that thou hast,’’ was the command of Jesus to the 
young man.® ‘I had not known coveting, except the law had 
said, ‘Thou shalt not covet,’”’ wrote St. Paul.? The ruler 
went sorrowful away. “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad,” said the risen Lord to the apostle. These 
similarities are surely sufficiently strong to make the identity 
of the young ruler and the apostle, at least, a subject of 
further inquiry. 

It may be argued that the identification of the rich young 
ruler and St. Paul puts a far more rigid and narrow inter- 
pretation upon the apostle’s use of éOvuéw, covet, than 
can be justified. From the known facts of St. Paul’s life, 


1 Phil. iv. 12. 2 Luke xviii. 18. 3 Gal. i. 14. 
4 Luke xviii. 21. 5 Phil. iii. 6. 6 Luke xviii. 22. 
7 Rom. vii. 7. 8 Mark x. 22. ® Acts ix. 5. 
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no one would imagine that the greed for gold was his 
besetting sin. But Christ’s command to the ruler, to sell 
all that he hath, does not necessarily point out the inordinate 
love of material possessions as the source of the young man’s 
temptation. Something far more subtle than the love of 
wealth may have been the ruler’s weakness. His great 
possessions made possible the attainment of his desire, and 
he saw clearly that the giving away of his wealth would put 
for ever beyond his reach the self-indulgence upon which 
his heart was set. There are some who believe that there 
are indications in the apostle’s letters which would point 
out sexual desire as the source of his temptation; but 
whatever the frailty of St. Paul may have been, the 
call to surrender his material possessions may have made 
articulate to the young Pharisee some secret longing of 
‘his heart which had not yet attained a clear expression in 
his own consciousness. His own words suggest that the 
fault was there, all unperceived; and that only in some 
moment of intuition was its presence revealed to him: 
*T had not known coveting,” are his very words, “ except 
the law had said, ‘ Thou shalt not covet.” 

The self-satisfied Pharisee had awakened to the fact that 
all is not well within. He feels that there is a constant 
conflict going on within himself between good and evil. 
He seeks for an explanation of this warfare, and he traces 
his evil desires to the appetites of his body of flesh. There 
are those who would assert that the genetic basis of Paul’s 
teaching about the flesh was the metaphysical dualism of 
Greek thought. A mere superficial reading of Paul’s words 
may lend itself to such a view. ‘‘ I know,” says the apostle, 
“that in my flesh dwelleth no good thing.”? This is just 
what we might expect from a Hellenistic writer of the first 
century, and naturally there is the suggestion that St. Paul 
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was influenced by such writings, and derived some of his 
ideas from them. Whatever influence Greek thought may 
have had over the youth from the university city of Tarsus, 
it was not the starting-point of his self-illumination. In 
our opinion, the starting-point of the apostle’s deviation 
from his early Rabbinical conception of the Mosaic law 
was his meeting with the human Jesus. The sensitive 
spiritual apperception of St. Paul, as he looked into the 
eyes of the pure and sinless One, was quick to comprehend 
the transcendence of the moral nature of the Son of Man. 
From Him, he had learned a new, a deeper, and a more 
spiritual conception of the demands of the Jewish law, and 
realising that he in his own strength was unable to fulfil 
its requirements, and was liable to its penalty of death, he 
crieth out in despair, “‘ O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me out of this body of death ?”’! Whatever use’ 
St. Paul may have made of the terminology of Greek 
philosophy, his thinking about the flesh was in some very 
important respects independent and at variance with a 
dualistic conception of the universe. As an orthodox Jew 
he believed that God had created the material universe, 
and had seen that everything He had made was good. 
Moreover, in the same epistle in which he tells us that in 
his flesh dwelleth no good thing, he goes on to say: ‘‘ Even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of our body.’’? Evil was, to St. Paul, 
no original property of the flesh. It had come perfect from 
the hand of God, and it too was capable of redemption. 
The distinction which the apostle draws between the flesh 
and the spirit is not based upon any system of speculative 
philosophy. It was no theoretical distinction, philosophical 
or theological; but a tragic discovery of his own religious 
experience. It was impossible for him to ignore that terrible 
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conflict between the higher and lower self. ‘‘ What I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.’! We trace 
St. Paul’s consciousness of this conflict to his meeting with 
the Nazarene. There had been a time when the apostle 
had thought himself blameless, but that interview with 
Jesus had given him a new perspective. The sight of that 
face had made visible those heights of perfection from 
which he now knew himself to be far distant. The glance 
of the eye of the sinless One had revealed to him the sense 
of shortcoming, of failure, of sin. Many of the confessions 
of St. Paul, which we reckon to be essentially theological, 
may have been in their inception purely auto-biographical, 
“All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.’ 
“For God, who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’”? 

It was a human face which revealed to St. Paul the glory 
of God, the perfection of human life, the fruition of human 
character. ‘‘ God, sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.”* That 
life, which was manifested in the flesh of Jesus of Nazareth, 
was the touchstone which revealed to the apostle the 
difference between that lower and higher state of existence 
which the apostle seeks to distinguish by his use of spirit 
and of flesh. St. Paul, in meeting with the earthly Jesus, 
was made conscious of a difference between that life of the 
Son of Man and his own, although he did not fully realise 
its nature and power until he had seen that same life, 
exalted and glorified in the heavens. In the opening verses 
of the Roman epistle, Paul speaks of Jesus Christ who was 
born of the seed of David according to the flesh, who was 
designated to be the Son of God with power according to the 
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spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the dead.1_ These 
words are something more than a formal dogmatic expression 
of faith: they give us another autobiographical glimpse 
into the apostle’s spiritual experience. They tell us of 
that personal illumination of the mind of the writer, when 
in a moment of vision he recognises the identity of that 
glorified and exalted figure with Jesus, whom he had seen 
and talked with in the days of His humiliation. The doctrine 
of the Virgin-birth was never the foundation-stone of Paul’s 
Christology. Paul never denies that doctrine, and there is 
not the slightest shadow of doubt but that he knew of it. 
Yet the apostle never emphasises that doctrine, simply 
because his Christology was independent of it, and prior 
in time to his knowledge of it. From his own double 
experience of the same Jesus in His humiliation and in 
His glory, St. Paul learned the secret of the Incarnation. 
In the Body of Christ’s humiliation the apostle beheld the 
beauty of holiness, but it was only as he saw the Body of 
His glory that Paul understood that the excellency of the 
power was of God. And it was from that double experience 
of Jesus that Paul drew his Gospel. ‘‘ But ye are not in 
the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his. And if Christ is in you, the body is dead 
because of sin, but the Spirit is life because of righteousness. 
But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you, he that raised up Christ Jesus from the 
dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.’ 

If, however, it was the earthly Jesus who first revealed 
to St. Paul that higher state of existence, which the apostle 
terms life in the Spirit, why do we find him persecuting the 
infant Church ? The answer is to be found in the crucifixion 

? Rom, i. 3-4, 2 Rom. viii, 9-11, 
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of Jesus, which had rapidly followed the meeting St. Paul 
had with Him. The apostle’s new spiritual apprehension of 
man’s impotency, to attain unto righteousness through the 
law impelled him strongly toward the Galilean; but that 
ghastly spectacle of the Cross held the proud Pharisee aloof. 
Whilst his religious conservatism forced him to believe that 
cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree,! his spiritual 
intuitions inclined him the other way. His inbred intellectual 
outlook and the evidence of his senses refused to allow him 
to accept, as a messenger from God, one whom the Divine 
hand, operating through Providence, had clearly made 
accursed. The death on the Cross was sufficient evidence 
and proof to the young Pharisee that the Crucified had been 
an impostor, condemned in the sight of God. Out of his 
own experience Paul could declare to his unbelieving 
countrymen that Christ crucified was to the Jew a stumbling- 
block ; yea, his affinities with Greek intellectual life in the 
city of Tarsus could let him add a further personal con- 
fession, that to the Greek it was foolishness.2, Had not the 
disciples gone to Jesus and asked Him about the man born 
blind, “ Did this man sin or his parents ?’* Suffering to 
them was always a proof of guilt. In the case of the new- 
born babe there was just the possibility that it was the 
sin of his parents that had been condemned in their off- 
spring; but in the case of this Galilean peasant, crucified 
in his mature manhood, the evidence was indubitable that 
he was a sinner. Hence the great inward conflict commenced 
in the heart of the apostle. At this time of mental stress he, 
as one of the dzdotodo: of orthodox Judaism, received 
instruction from the high priest to stamp out the new 
heresy. Loyalty to the religion of his fathers and to the 
maxims of the sacred book demanded that he should be 
unsparing in his efforts to destroy in the minds of his 
1 Gal. iii. 13. 2-1 Cor. i. 23. 3 John ix. 2. 
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countrymen this unseemly attraction to one accursed, this 
vile superstition of such pernicious influence and strength 
that it had somehow found a lodgment in his own heart. 
“Who lights the faggot ? 
Not the full faith; no, but the lurking doubt.” 

Thus Paul is ready to go the limit to show his devotion to 
the faith of his fathers. Keenly sympathetic by tempera- 
ment, and with a delicate sensibility that could feel with 
others, the apostle must have endured untold torture and 
agony of soul upon that journey of persecution. Hard 
it must have been to his sensitive nature to break up happy 
and peaceful homes and to hound meek and inoffensive 
men and women to judgment and to death; but all this he 
was ready to do to uphold the majesty of the Mosaic law. 
It was whilst he was steeling his heart, and making his 
purpose obdurate, that he met Jesus in His risen and exalted 
state. He recognises to his great astonishment that the 
Person whom he sees glorified in the heavens is none other 
than that Galilean whom his countrymen had crucified. 
His logic had been found faulty. In the glorified Body of the 
Nazarene he recognises the seal of God’s approval upon the 
life of Him who had been crucified. His reasoning faculty 
had failed him; whilst the intuitive instinct of his heart, 
which he had refused to trust, had been justified. In speaking 
of that vision of his Risen Lord, he says: ‘‘ And last of all 
he was seen of me also; as one born out of due season.’’! 
These words express St. Paul’s regret that his discipleship 
could not be traced back anterior to his experience on the 
Damascus road, to that previous meeting with the human 
Jesus. His acceptance of that previous call would have 
saved him from that act which had humbled him to the 
very dust, his persecution of the Church of God. 

That call to give up his wealth, although at the time 

1] Cor. xv. 8. 
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rejected, made a deep and lasting impression upon the mind 
of the apostle. His refusal to relinquish his own insignificant 
possessions became in his hands a handy, though totally 
inadequate, line to sound the unfathomable depths of 
Calvary, and to measure the boundless ocean of redeeming 
love. His churlish response to the command of Jesus just 
made all the more striking to his mind the beauty of Christ’s 
gracious surrender. ‘‘ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ he writes, ‘‘ that though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might 
be rich.’’? His unwillingness to give up what, after all, 
was but trivial threw in bold relief the amazing self-abase- 
ment of Jesus from the highest pinnacle of His heavenly 
glory to the deepest abyss of shame and humiliation. Listen 
to his exhortation, ‘“ Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus ; who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men: and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.’’? Again he writes: 
*‘ When we were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die; yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die. But God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’* 
* He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things ?’”** When Paul explores his copious vocabulary 
for some word which would fitly describe the magnitude and 
cost of the offering, he has to give up the task in despair, 
and contents himself with the joyful cry, “Thanks be unto 


1 2 Cor. viii. 9. 2 Phil. ii. 5~8. 
5 Rom. v. 6-8. 4 Rom. viii. 32. 
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God for His unspeakable gift.”! The apostle now realises 
that the sacrifice which was demanded of him was no mere 
matter of words, but the challenge of the whole life of 
Jesus. And in view of that rich outpouring of Divine love, 
the self-denial which had previously seemed so hard and 
costly was reckoned now of no account. ‘‘ What things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss, for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I 
have suffered the loss of all things and do count them the 
veriest refuse, that I may win Christ.’ He is glad that 
he has still a part in the sacrifice of Christ: “I, Paul, now 
rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His body’s 
sake, which is the church.” And in view of his old refusal 
to give up all his wealth how illuminating and emphatic is 
the now in his dying message. “‘I am now ready to be 
offered.” * And, as if to put our hypothesis beyond all 
reasonable doubt, it is Paul alone who has preserved for us 
that beautiful logion of Jesus, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 5 Once we have reached the conclusion 
that Paul did really meet with the human Jesus, a wider 
field of investigation is seen to lie ready to our hand, namely, 
the question, how much of the Gospel record has come to us 
from the retentive memory and appreciative understanding 
of St. Paul ? 
A. M. Pop. 


12. Cor. ix. 15. 2 Phil. iii. 7-8. 3 Col. i. 24, 
4 2 Tim. iv. 6. 5 Acts xx. 35. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE DIATESSARON. 


THE one clear fact about the Diatessaron is that it has a 
second century harmony of the four gospels, which was 
popular for two centuries in the Syrian church. As the 
name indicates, it was a compilation based upon the four 
gospels. Why it was compiled, we can only guess, but 
perhaps the requirements of public worship as well as of 
missionary propaganda had something to do with its origin ; 
there was an obvious advantage in having a single, straight- 
forward account of the life and teaching of Jesus, instead of 
four different accounts which might puzzle the unsophistic- 
ated. Atanyrate, the harmony was drawn up; it attained 
a rapid popularity locally ; then it was superseded. 


I. 

The first difficulty in the problem of the Diatessaron is 
to determine whether it ever existed in Greek. Did Tatian 
compile it first of all in Greek ? Or was it originally made 
in Syriac? The evidence is indirect and inconclusive. 
Harnack’s theory, which has commanded adherents down 
to von Soden and Vogels, is that Tatian did make a Greek 
Diatessaron, while Zahn maintains that it was a Syriac 
work, as it came from his pen. Tatian, as he himself tells 
us in the Oratio ad Graecos (42 tadta tyiv, ® dvdoec “EAAnvec, 
6 xata BaoBdoovs pidocopay Tatiavdc ovvétaga, yevrvybeic wey 
éy tH tH» "Acovoiwy yodoa x.t.A.), was a Syrian, i.e., born 
in the region east of the Tigris—about 110 a.D., as Zahn 
conjectures. In the terminology of the period, ’Acoveros 
covered anyone belonging to Mesopotamia; the land of 
*Aooveia denoted the country of Edessa, Adiabene, etc. 
Syriac was the language of a man like this. But he must 
have mastered Greek soon, for about the middle of the 
second century we find him, in his pursuit of philosophy and 
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culture, at Rome, where he belonged to the school of Justin 
Martyr. Some years after Justin’s death he returned to 
Edessa, i.e., between 170 and 180 a.p. Later tradition in 
the Western church credited him with heretical proclivities. 
But “ Tatian never belonged to any sect and never founded 
any sect, least of all in Mesopotamia. For the Syrian 
tradition knows him not as a heretic but simply as the 
pupil of Justin Martyr and as the author of their gospel 
book. Marcion, Bardesanes, Mani, and now and then 
Valentinus, were attacked by the Syrian church-fathers of 
the fourth century, but nothing was known of a school or 
church of Tatian.”’ 1 The ecclesiastical charges of hetero- 
doxy against Tatian need to be taken with several grains of 
salt. He was probably an independent thinker, who liked 
to take a line of his own. Any aberration was in all likeli- 
hood due to his asceticism, which developed vigorously, in 
an eclectic fashion, with the dualistic exaggeration common 
to ascetic views. Jrenzus seems wrong in calling Tatian 
the founder and leader of the Encratites; he may have 
shared some of their tenets and sympathised with their 
austerity, but, as Irenzeus himself allows, the Encratites 
went back to Saturninus and Marcion. Eusebius is equally 
careless in his account of Tatian. He alleges that after 
Tatian the Encratites were revived by a new leader Severus 
and that they rejected Paul’s epistles as well as the book of 
Acts. But Tatian could not have had much in common 
with these Severian Encratites, for he was a Paulinist, even 
although he may have “improved ” the text of Paul. It 
is indeed extremely doubtful if Tatian ever formed or 
joined any party in the early church. We cannot even be 
sure that it was on account of his ascetic aberrations that he 
left Rome for the East. 


1 Zahn’s Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen’ Kanons, i. 
p. 288, 
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The question is, had he compiled his Diatessaron! before 
that ? Was it drawn up for Christians in the West origin- 
ally? If so, it would be a Greek work at the outset. 
In favour of the theory that the Diatessaron was primarily 
a Greek manual, it is urged that the name is Greek. 
On the other hand Syriac writers sometimes chose 
Greek names for Syriac works. Thus, for example, the 
Edessan Acts of the Martyrs are called “ Hupomnemata ”’ 
(dxouvjuata). So that this argument is not quite con- 
clusive. Tatian was certainly a Greek scholar. He could 
write in Greek, and if he compiled the Diatessaron before he 
left Rome, he certainly would use the Greek text. On this 
hypothesis, as Dr. Burkitt argues, “the Greek text that 
underlies Tatian’s Diatessaron . . . represent the gospels as 
read in Rome in the third quarter of the second century.”’ 
Doubtless this might be true, even if the Diatessaron were 
a Syriac harmony, for Tatian would work on the Greek text 
that he knew. But the inference would be doubly clear 
if the Diatessaron had been originally written in Rome, 
before Tatian went East. The reason for hesitating to 
accept this theory lies in the apparent ignorance of the 
Diatessaron in the Western church. Even Eusebius seems 
to have only a vague knowledge of its contents. A scholar 
like Lippelt ventures to conjecture that Justin himself had 
used a Greek harmony of the gospels, which formed the basis 
for Tatian’s translation. But the reasons for this theory 
are not convincing. Certainly the presence of “‘ Western ”’ 
elements in the text of Tatian requires to be explained. It 
would be intelligible if Tatian did his work in Rome on a 
Greek text, more intelligible than if he made the Diatessaron 
in Syria,—which leaves the ‘‘ Western ”’ readings a problem, 


2 We do not even know whether Tatian gave it this name, or whether 
“Diatessaron ’’ is merely a descriptive title, due to Western readers 


perhaps. 
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unless we are to conjecture! that he took a Western Greek 
manuscript of the gospels with him, and that the use of this 
explains why his text differs from the Syriac text upon 
occasion. 


II. 


The second difficulty about the Diatessaron lies in its 
versions. For, as it only exists in versions, the further 
question rises: how was its Syriac version related to the 
other Syriac translations of the gospels ? And this in turn 
raises the question of its relation to the early Latin versions. 

The former question is connected with the fate of the 
Diatessaron. “The original Greek of Tatian’s book is a 
more desirable possession for the textual critic of the gospels 
than almost anything else yet undiscovered ; the Syriac in 
its original form would be only less valuable:””? Yet even 
the Syriac eludes us. For a change came over the fortunes 
of the Diatessaron. It met a real need in the church when 
it first appeared. ‘‘ Truths have been discovered and lost,” 
says Sir Leslie Stephen, ‘because the world was not ripe 
for them.” The world of the church was ripe for a gospel- 
harmony in the second century, and, once issued, the Diates- 
saron was welcomed and used widely in the Syrian church. 
During the third century it seems to have been the sole or 
at least the main gospel-book employed by the Christians 
of Edessa—used, that is, liturgically in the first instance. In 
the fourth century Ephraim Syrus actually wrote a com- 
mentary upon it, and it had acquired the Syriac title of the 
Gospel of the Mixed Gospels (da Mephalleté). 

The reaction against it began in the days of Rabbula, i.e., 
in the first half of the fifth century, when a movement to 
denationalise the Syrian church and to bring it more into 


* With Nau Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible, v. 1912), and Lagrange 
(Revue Biblique, 1920, p. 331). 


* Souter, Text and Canon of the New Testament, p. 56. 
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line with “catholic” usage seriously affected the prestige 
and even the existence of the Diatessaron. Thus, while 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus was at the opposite pole of 
theology from Rabbula, they were at one in the effort to 
put down the Diatessaron ; on this issue the differing parties 
in the Syrian Church agreed. Theodoret tells us how he 
took action in his diocese, which was swarming with irregu- 
lar opinions. This Tatian “composed the gospel which is 
called ‘Diatessaron.’ . . . The work was used not only 
by adherents of his own party but by those who follow the 
apostolic principles (toic dzootodioig ddéypacw), since 
they did not perceive the iniquity of the compilation but 
used the book innocently as being compendious. I myself 
found over two hundred copies being honoured among the 
churches in our district. All these I collected and put 
away, replacing them by the works of the four evangelists.” 
Theodoret apparently thought that the irregular Christians 
who used the Diatessaron were members of some Tatianic 
sect. This is unlikely. At any rate, Catholics also read 
the Diatessaron, far beyond the diocese of Cyrrhus; evi- 
dently it was widely circulated, as a Syriac gospel-book, as 
it had been for years. Rabbula, the bishop of Edessa 
(411-435), had already taken action in the same direction 
by ordering every church to possess and read the ordinary 
four gospels in an independent Syriac version. These 
* gospels ’’ superseded the Diatessaron in the public worship 
of the Syrian church. They were styled the Gospel of (or, 
according to) the Separated Evangelists (da Mepharreshé)» 
and this, we may assume, represents the Peshitta version, 
which cannot be traced earlier than Rabbula. He edited 
a translation for church use, which superseded not only the 
Diatessaron but the current Syriac version of the gospels. 

But the Diatessaron was not suppressed. It is true that, 
owing to this ecclesiastical policy, no manuscript of the 
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Syriac original survives; all the extant traces of it are 
in translations or quotations. But such traces do exist, 
and they prove that Tatian’s work continued to be widely 
read in private. One of the most interesting allusions to it 
comes from the ninth century, when Isho’dad, bishop of 
Hadatha, near Mosul, refers to it in his commentary on 
St. Mark’s gospel. The Nestorian father writes: ‘“ Tatian, 
a disciple of Justin the philosopher and martyr, made 
selections from the four Evangelists, mixed them, and com- 
posed, a gospel, and called it the Diatessaron, that is to say, 
of the mized. . . . Mar Ephraim commented upon this.” 
Isho’dad not only refers to Tatian more than once but uses 
Ephraim’s commentary on the Diatessaron, so that his 
pages become, as Dr. Rendel Harris pointed out, ‘a gold- 
mine for the recovery of the original Syriac of Ephraim’s 
commentary,’ which had hitherto been accessible through 
an Armenian version of the fifth century. 

Another important proof of the circulation still enjoyed 
by the Diatessaron in the far East is offered by the fact that 
a ninth century Syriac manuscript of it (whose text had been 
conformed to that of the Peshitta) was translated into 
Arabic during the first half of the eleventh century.!_ This 
edition showed alterations in the contents as well as in the 
text. The harmony had apparently received some accre- 
tions. Dom Connolly brings forward some special evidence 
to prove that even in the Syriac recension, which underlay 
the Arabic version, “‘the original Harmony had received a 
certain amount of castigation other than merely textual,”’ so 
that possibly ‘‘ the Arabic Harmony is a much larger volume 
than the original Diatessaron of Tatian.’’ 2 

Was Tatian’s Syriac version of the gospels in his Dia- 


1 §, Euringer, Die Ueberliefering der arab. Uebersetzung des Diatessarons 
(1912). 


* Journal of Theological Studies, xii., p. 273. 
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tessaron prior to any other Syriac version? Or was it 
the revision of earlier attempts? The latter view is taken by 
Hjelt, who regards the Sinaitic Syriac as embodying such 
early pre-Tatianic efforts; Tatian’s version is a revision 
of this earlier effort, while the Curetonian Syriac is another 
recension of it, under the influence of Tatian. Hjelt further 
thinks that during the fourth century, owing to Greek 
influence, the Diatessaron began to be displaced by the 
old Syriac version, which, when purged of Tatianic readings, 
became the Peshitta. But against those who hold this or 
any similar theory about the Sinaitic Syriac being prior to 
Tatian,' it is urged that Tatian’s version was really the first 
attempt in Syriac to translate the gospels. Zahn’s arguments 
for this position have not won any wide assent, though 
Lagrange has recently pled for the priority of the Diatessaron 
(Revue Biblique, 1920, pp. 330f.). Yet, as Professor Burkitt 
urges, if the Armenian and Ethiopic versions were made from 
the old Syriac, not from the Diatessaron, then the former is 
likely to have been very early and honoured. For had the 
old Syriac text been “a novelty, hardly holding its own 
against the ancient and popular Diatessaron, it would 
scarcely have been chosen in preference to the Diatessaron 
for missionary translations.” ? 


IIT. 


The relation of Tatian to the early Latin versions is still 
more complex. It is started by the fact that Victor the 
bishop of Capua (541-554) once came across an anonymous 
Latin harmony of the gospels. He rightly supposed that 
this represented the work of Tatian, and, considering the 
work useful, reproduced it. This reappears in the Codex 
Fuldensis, where the general order is Tatianic upon the 

1 Encyclopedia Biblica, 5004. 

2 Cp. Gressmann in Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft (1905), pp. 
135 f. 
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whole, though the text is the text of the Vulgate. Whether 
the book found by Victor contained the Vulgate text or 
whether the Vulgate text replaced an old Latin version we 
cannot say. But the point is that a Latin Diatessaron was 
in existence by the beginning of the sixth century. 

Now it is precisely at this point that a fresh ray of light 
has been thrown upon the problem. The Latin Diatessaron 
had a vogue in Europe, although Victor of Capua’s work, 
according to Miss Deanesley, ‘‘ was not common in English 
libraries. The two Latin harmonies most commonly found 
there were those of Zachary Chrysopolitanus and Clement 
of Llanthony.” 1 The latter’s Monotessaron or Unum ex 
Quattuor, was apparently put into English by some early 
Lollards at Oxford.? But, apart from this, there were 
harmonies on the Continent, even in the vernacular, which 
did not derive entirely from Victor’s work. This was sus- 
pected, years ago.? It is now definitely proved by a most 
interesting find in old Dutch literature. In A Primitive 
Text of the Diatessaron (A. W. Sijthoff’s Vitgeversmaatschap- 
pij, Leyden, 1923) we are introduced by Dr. D. Plooij of 
Leyden to a Dutch translation, ‘“‘ made about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, i.e., in the time of the great revival 
of interest in the production of Diatessaron manuscripts,” 
owing to the need of a harmony for the purposes of popular 
preaching and teaching. It has been known for some time 
that medizval Dutch harmonies of the gospels were in 

1 The Lollard Bible (1920), p. 176. 

* Ibid., p. 303. ‘‘ All over Europe some form of Gospel harmony, or 
life of Christ, was considered the most suitable form for the study of the 
gospels by devout lay people” (p. 152). 

8 E.g. by Leipoldt in his Geschichte des neutestamenilichen Kanons 
(1907), i. p. 169: “‘ Der Codex Fuldensis wurde spiiter oft abgeschrieben. 
Man hat das lateinische Diatessaron, das er enthielt, auch mehrfach 
kommentiert, ja'sogar (820-830) ins Althochdeutsche iibersetzt. Ausser- 
dem gibt es aber mindestens noch eine lateinische und eine deutsche 


Evangelienharmonie, die unabhiingig vom Codex Fuldensis sind, aber 
ebenfalls Bearbeitungen eines lateinischen Diatessarons darstellen.” 
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existence. Dr. Plooij has added to our acquaintance with 
them by connecting them all with a single Dutch translation, 
transcribed most accurately in a Liége vellum manuscript, 
probably from the second half of the thirteenth century. 
This has proved to contain an “ extremely archaic ” text of 
the Diatessaron. The present volume is issued as a 
preliminary study. Dr. Rendel Harris contributes an 
introduction, in which he hails with delight the promise of 
new light on the original text of the Diatessaron. Then Dr, 
Plooij himself discusses the main features of his find. 

The translation was made from the Latin, but it is not 
certain what Latin text lay before the translator. He 
himself knew the Vulgate version, and therefore it is possible 
that some of the Vulgate elements reflected in this translation 
were due to him rather than to the text which lay before 
him. This possibility complicates the problem. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he may have revised the text of 
his original to suit the Vulgate of the day, with which he 
and his readers were most familiar. It seems plain, at 
any rate, that his original Latin text was of an Old Latin 
character ; it is older than the text reproduced by Victor 
of Capua, i.e., less permeated by Vulgate renderings. It is 
an independent rendering of the Syriac text of the Dia- 
tessaron, which seems to enable us to get behind the 
version of Victor of Capua, nearer the Old Latin form which, 
Vogels argued, lay behind the Vulgate edition of Codex 
Fuldensis. ‘‘ A complete edition with text-critical apparatus 
is being prepared, together with additional studies on the 
subject.” This is good news. Meantime, we have an 
outline of the more salient features of the work. 


1 He insists, by the way, that ‘‘ the Diatessaron had from the beginning 
a@ missionary and private character’ (p. 73). But this is to narrow its 
range. Primarily, it must have been employed in public worship. In 
the Western church, certainly, ‘‘it was never in ecclesiastical use, and 
probably it was circulated for private reading only ’’; but that is a different 
matter altogether. 
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The literary criticism of the Dutch manuscript may be 
passed over here. What concerns us is the inferences which 
Dr. Plooij considers likely with regard to the New Testament 
text reflected in the Diatessaron. The difficulties of the 
Diatessaron are estimated thus by him. 

(Greek a) 
fants 
Arabic 

In the first place, Dr. Plooij is not prepared to admit that 
a case has been made out for the existence of the Diatessaron 
in Greek. He agrees with Zahn that it was probably 
compiled originally in Syriac. Furthermore he argues that 
the balance of evidence is in favour of a Latin Diatessaron 
having preceded the Old Latin version of the gospels. Vogels, 
as every student knows, had already pled that the earliest 
Latin version of the gospels was a Diatessaron, and Dr. 
Plooij agrees with him. It follows that the Diatessaron in 
its Latin form (not, as von Soden thought, in its original 
Greek shape) has influenced the early archetypal texts of 
the gospels. Indeed he suggests that a Latin Diatessaron 
came into existence almost at the same time as the Syriac 
original, and that “the influence of the Diatessaron on 
Greek texts (which at all events seems quite sporadic) does 
not require a Greek Diatessaron for its explanation.”’ That 
is, he is not disposed to admit the need of any Greek version 
between the original Syriac and the Latin. These are 
upsetting conclusions, and we await with interest their 
fuller proof. 


IV. 
As to the content of the Diatessaron text, as reflected in 
this Dutch version, Dr. Plooij waxes enthusiastic. He is 
prepared even to admire some of the extra touches introduced 
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apparently by Tatian himself, though they may have been 
added by the translator. Then “Tatian says that the 
shepherd leaves his ninety and nine sheep on the mountain 
or in the desert where they are grazing; so the shepherd 
does not neglect the ninety-nine, which have food in abun- 
dance! and when he has found his last sheep, he places it 
on his shoulders and takes it home! The drachma the 
woman lost was a golden one . . . and when the prodigal 
son comes back, the father kisses him vor den mond—the 
Semitic expression for the tenderest love! Is not all this 
wonderfully fine ? and is not the Tatian who thus interprets 
the Gospel far more sympathetic to us than the Tatian 
who casts his invectives at the Greeks?” Perhaps. Yet 
such touches are little more than a preacher’s sentimental, 
imaginative embroidery. What seriously interests us is the 
witness of the Diatessaron text, through this version, to 
the primitive text of the New Testament. Do we gain any 
valuable hints? Not simply pretty touches but reliable 
suggestions ? As we have already seen, even if the Dia- 
tessaron was originally a Greek work, it circulated in a 
Syriac edition ; this Syriac edition itself is now known only 
through translations or quotations. Hence the determina- 
tion of what Tatian’s Greek text was is a rather complicated 
business, since the translations were not always accurate. 
But it is often possible to work back to what Tatian had 
before him in the Greek text, and more than once this 
Dutch version of a Latin version of the Diatessaron does aid 
the student in this delicate enterprise. 

Thus (a), to take a small point at the outset, in Matthew 
iii. 9, where the ordinary text reads ddvatas 6 Oedc & 
tev Albwv todtwr éysioa téxva tH “ABoadu, ddbvatog was 
read by Clement of Alexandria, and a similar difference 
existed between the Vulgate (potest) and the Old Latin 
(potens est). The Arabic Diatessaron shows potens est, 
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which von Soden claimed as the original reading in the 
Diatessaron. Professor Kirsopp Lake challenged this,’ 
but the Dutch edition turns up with the equivalent of 
potens est, which corroborates von Soden’s guess. (6) 
Again, Matthew vi. 13 appears in the Dutch version to 
presuppose ne nos relinguas in temptationibus nostris. A 
similar reading once appears in Hilary of Poitiers, whose 
text of the passage runs: non derelinquas nos in tentationem 
quam sufferre non possumus.2 Which is curiously near to 
Marcion’s reading, p71) dges Huds eicevexOijvat sig melgacpor, 
if eiceveyOnvar were left out. (c) We find here fresh 
confirmation of the hypothesis that in Matthew xxv. 1 
the original text ran, ‘‘ Went out to meet the bridegroom 
and the bride.” (d) Also, corroboration of the well- 
known reading of John xv. 1, “I am the true vineyard.” 
Dr. Plooij points out that this odd reading is found also 
in the Capitularia to some Vulgate MSS. As “the 
Capitularia represent an earlier stage in the textual tradition, 
the significance of the fact that the Tatianic reading occurs 
both in the Old Latin Diatessaron and in the ancestry of 
Vulgate manuscripts can hardly be exaggerated.” (e) 
Finally, as was already known from the Arabic and Armenian 
versions, the Diatessaron read “all (or, everything) is 
finished’ in John xix. 30. This occurs in the St. Gall 
fragment of the Old Latin (omnia consummata sunt). Itis 
one of the links between the Old Latin and the Diatessaron. 
Dr. Plooij concludes from such data—and he gives several 
instances—that the Old Latin text was influenced by the 
Diatessaron. Whether this theory is tenable, will be decided 
when the larger work appears. Meantime we owe to Dr. 
Plooij thanks indeed for his appetising sketch and survey. 
James Morrarr. 


1 Review of Theology and Philosophy, iv., pp. 286-287. 

* So Bonnassieux, ‘‘ Les Evangiles Synoptiques de Saint Hilaire de 
Poitiers ’’ (1906), p. 47. Dr. Plooij reads in tentatione, which is better 
grammar. 
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PHILOSOPHERS AND THEOLOGIANS: AN 
IRENICON. 


Tue relation between philosophy and theology has always 
been somewhat of a puzzle, or at least ever since the two 
became fully fledged and distinct in the Christian world. 
Everybody knows that the medieval thinkers were especially 
occupied with the problem. The trouble was that philosophy 
and theology were manifestly dealing to some extent with 
the same subjects, and yet they had different criteria of 
truth, different courts of appeal. How then were they 
related ? Could there be two entirely distinct authorities 
on any one question ? And if the two should conflict on 
any point, which was to bow to the other? And why? 
That was an ever recurring problem for the thinkers of the 
middle ages. 

It is in a somewhat different way that the problem arises 
to-day. One important fact about the medieval controversy 
was that in those times, while philosophy and theology were 
recognised to be distinct, their representatives were not 
simply friendly but identical. The philosophers of Christen- 
dom were the theologians. Thus the problem then really 
was that of the unification of one’s intellectual life. Those 
men—Erigena, Abelard, Anselm, Albert, Thomas Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus—were keenly interested in philosophical 
questions, and had inherited a philosophical method and 
system from Greece. At the same time they were loyal 
churchmen, and so had a body of doctrine ready-made for 
them, supposed to be based ultimately on the authority of 
Scripture. On the one hand there was Reason, Philosophy, 
which embodied itself pretty much in the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion; and this gave a corpus philosophicum. On the other 
hand there was Revelation, Faith, Dogma, Theology, which 
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frankly took Scripture as its supreme authority; and this 
gave a corpus theologicum. The schoolmen heartily accepted 
both of these. But then these two could not be left unre- 
lated, for to a considerable extent they covered the same 
ground. And thus they might conflict; and even apart 
from that, the very fact that there were two distinct ways of 
knowledge on ultimate questions was a perpetual problem to 
those keen and eager intellects. 

We need not here trace the various solutions that were 
offered then,! or the different forms that the problem of 
faith and reason has taken in the centuries that have since 
passed. But it is plain that in the present day the problem 
is a much more difficult one, not only to solve but even to 
state. For one thing, there is now no such distinct authority 
or corpus of truth, either on the side of philosophy or on 
that of theology. And for another thing, the spokesmen of 
these two sides have long ceased to be identical: the philo- 
sophers no longer are the theologians, and so there is room 
for misunderstanding. Philosophy has for centuries felt 
itself free from the old Aristotelian authority. Philosophers 
know also that theology no longer makes quite its old claim 
to an infallible written revelation, and in any case they would 
not take the claim seriously. But then they are not aware of 
any distinct basis which theology would claim in place of 
that old one which seemed so distinct. Does theology still 
claim to be in some supernatural manner possessed of a 
kind of truth or evidence to which mere “‘ unaided reason ”’ 
could never attain? And if not, what locus standi is there 
for theology alongside of philosophy at all? May it be 
concluded that either theology is a mere pseudo-science, a 
relic of the middle ages, based on a claim to revelation which 

1 An excellent account of them is given in Dr. Wicksteed’s admirable 


Hibbert Lectures, The Re-actions between Dogma and Philosophy Illustrated 
from the Works of S. Thomas Aquinas. 
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the modern mind cannot grant, or on the other hand theology 
has saved itself by simply giving up its claim to revelation 
and basing itself on reason—yielding its ground in the old 
controversy of revelation versus reason, and thus becoming 
natural or rational theology, which is simply philosophy ? 
Are these the two alternatives? Is that what the old 
problem has come to, now that Scripture is no longer regarded 
as an inerrant compendium of doctrine ? 

The purpose of this paper is to point out the inadequacy 
of that view of the situation. Theology of course has 
changed its ground, but so has philosophy. Theology has 
come to have a sounder (that is, of course, a more genuinely 
religious) idea of what is to be understood by revelation ; 
and, while claiming as much as ever to rest on faith, it makes 
less of words like “authority ’’ and more of words like 
“experience.” Philosophy, on the other hand, having 
long ago given up the authority of Aristotle, appears to be 
also freeing itself from the idea that “reason ’”’ can build 
up a system of ultimate truth on a foundation of “first 
principles ” in abstraction from moral and religious experi- 
ence. Philosophy is realising that it really has usually based 
itself, and must base itself, at least for its higher tasks, on 
certain assumptions which can only be described as of the 
nature of faith. If theology stands on faith, so does philo- 
sophy now ; and if philosophy stands on experience, so does 
theology now. This rapprochement becomes plain as soon 
as you analyse the conception of theology and the conception 
of philosophy which dominate their respective circles to-day. 


I. 


On the one hand then let us endeavour to make clear to 
our minds what theology is for the theologians of our modern 
world. On what does this science of theology base its infor- 
mation regarding its great subjects? Time was when it 
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could simply refer to Scripture as its source and norm. But 
to-day all open-eyed theology, however intensely loyal it 
may be to Scripture, and especially to the New Testament, 
knows quite well that it must regard Scripture in a different 
way, and that it must not close any question by simply 
referring to a passage of Scripture. Theology to-day knows 
that, if it is to be seriously regarded, it cannot be content 
with sheltering behind either an apostle or a Church 
Council. It must take its stand in the open, as a real 
science, whose results are not foreclosed or dictated by 
authority, but have to be continually worked out afresh by 
study of the subject-matter at first hand. 

But then where is that subject-matter to be found, if it 
is not to be found in a scriptural revelation ? The above 
sentences sound as if they meant that theology had indeed 
at last given up faith and revelation for reason—the position 
of ‘theological rationalism.” But if this means that 
theology has to deduce a system of religious beliefs from the 
facts of nature, with the practice or experience of religion to 
follow as an application, nothing could be more unlike the 
typical position of liberal theology to-day. The fact is, 
theology has gradually realised that without becoming in the 
least “ rationalistic ’’ (in the sense which has always meant 
bankruptcy) it can become free and reasonable and scientific. 
And how? What is this new conception of the basis of 
theology ? Well, the favourite way of expressing the answer 
is by the phrase “ religious experience.”” Everybody knows 
that the theology of the modern world is distinctively the 
theology of experience. It does not regard itself as based 
either on an external authority or on a rational demonstration 
which would abstract from religious experience. It regards 
religious experience not as its application but as its basis. 
And thus of course, so far as Scripture can be considered a 
peculiarly rich and true transcript of that experience, it 
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takes Scripture as, for practical purposes, its basis. But its 
ultimate court of appeal is religious experience. The phrase 
and the idea are so familiar that one hardly needs to give 
references.! 

Nevertheless a great deal of confusion is possible as to 
what the procedure of this experience-theology really is, and 
we must try to make our minds clear. The phrase reminds 
one inevitably of William James’ famous volume of Gifford 
Lectures The Varieties of Religious Experience, which 
certainly attempts in a sense to derive the elements of a 
theology from a study of religious experience. And yetitis 
something entirely different that modern theology means. 
James’ procedure is to gather an array of psychological facts, 
and after arranging them to apply to them, simply as psycho- 
logical data, a purely “ empirical” method, asking whether 
they justify the hypothesis of a divine being or beings. It 
is really an attempt to get a theology out of psychology. 
And however brilliant and illuminating James’ analysis 
may be as a piece of psychological analysis, surely the final 
theological attempt is futile ; for no amount of psychological 
evidence could ever, as such, prove the truth of any religious 
belief (and the same, of course, is true, mutatis mutandis, 
of moral and esthetic judgments). Now it is important 
to notice the difference between this and the modern theology 
of experience. If theology were to reduce itself to James’ 
method, it would be reducing itself to natural theology of a 
new kind, for it would be trying to get religious conclusions 
out of merely natural facts. It would be treating the 
religious experiences as simply psychical facts (which is 
what the psychologist ought to do), instead of treating them 

1 The whole movement of course goes back to Schleiermacher. Its 
workings may be seen in almost any theological book of the present age. 
The most thorough-going recent attempt to work out the idea hails from 


America; Prof. D. C Macintosh’s Theology as an Empirical Science 
(perhaps a somewhat misleading title). 


VOL. XXVI. 5 
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as apprehensions or revelations of religious truth (which is 
what the theologian ought to do). And therefore it would 
have nothing but bankruptcy before it. For psychological 
evidence can never prove anything but psychological con- 
clusions, and if we wish to get further on we must start 
further on. Now that is just what the real theology of 
experience does.. As distinguished from James’ “ empirical 
method,” ! it adopts not the external standpoint of the 
psychologist, but frankly the standpoint of the religious man 
who knows that religion is true. Its task is not to examine 
or to prove the reality of that whole realm for the 
‘impartial ’’ observer, but simply to let religion speak, and 
make its authentic voice articulate. It starts with the 
assumption that religious experience speaks truth, if only 
one could separate out the genuine religious experience 
from all the spurious elements which get mixed up with it— 
which indeed is the task of theology. 

But if that is how we understand the statement that 
theology is based upon religious experience, then it is really 
just the modern way of saying (what has always been said) 
that theology is based on faith. For as soon as we begin to 
ask what this religious experience 7s, we remember that it 
is fundamentally a matter of believing. It is by believing 
in God that we experience Him. And so the task of theology 
would be to find out by an examination of religious experience 
what it is precisely that the religious man believes, to exhibit 
the faith which is in the experience. Theology starts with 
the assumption that this religious believing is fundamentally 
right. Only the real element of religious believing gets mixed 
up with all sorts of pseudo-beliefs which are wrong inferences 
or inherited dogmas, and so a man may think he is experienc- 


1 For a criticism of James’ empirical method from a professional theo- 
logian, see Troeltsch’s paper on ‘‘ Empirismus und Platonismus in der 
Religionsphilosophie,”’ in vol. ii. of his collected works. 
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ing things which do not correspond at all to his real religious 
experience. That is where theological criticism comes in, 
and its task is to discover what religious experience really 
indicates, what the “believer” really fundamentally be- 
lieves, or, in other words, to explicate and apply to all 
relevant problems the essential conviction which we call 
faith. It may be asked, What faith ? My faith or yours 2 
The Christian faith or the Mohammedan? The primary 
reply to this of course would be that fundamentally all faith 
isone. Itis a conviction which is at the heart of all religion, 
though it sometimes finds but very blundering expression. 
Christians hold that it finds incomparably its purest and 
truest expression in Christianity. And the theologian’s 
task is to isolate and explicate it, to discover “ what is of 
faith,” what faith has to say on this and that matter. What- 
ever is “ of faith ’’ passes muster for the theological system, 
whatever is not “of faith ” has no place there. Theology 
has of course its more or less authoritative documents of 
faith, to which it may from time to time appeal for a verdict. 
But ultimately it is to faith itself that the theologian goes 
back, that elemental faith which is the kernel of all religion, 
and the recognition of which he may count upon in all 
religious circles. And when modern theology claims to be 
based on religious experience, that simply means that it is 
to the experience of religious men and women that it goes 
in order to discover what this faith has to say.1_ Theology 
used to hold that religious faith was completely and exclu- 
sively and infallibly embodied in Scripture, but modern 
theology finds it embodied in religious experience generally, 
and regards Scripture as a peculiarly valuable transcript of 
that experience. That is perhaps the best way of describing 


i For a fuller working out of this point the writer may be permitted to 
refer to an article entitled ‘‘ What is the Theology of Experience ? ’’ which 
he contributed to the Exposrror for January, 1920. 
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the distinctive note of theology to-day. And thus while 
it is a theology of experience, it is as much as ever a theology 
of faith. 

But there is another point on which modern theology has 
something distinctive to say, and that is the nature and basis 
of this faith. When faith was embodied in an infallible 
book, that was something plain and tangible. But the 
elemental faith for which the modern theologian has to go 


> 


to “religious experience’ sounds vague and mysterious. 
Can anything further be said about its nature or its founda- 
tion or its relation to the other contents of the mind ? That 
was a question that became more real in the nineteenth 
century than it had ever been before, simply because there 
were then so many earnest and religious minds faced with 
doubt about the truths of religion. And then more clearly 
than ever before it came to be seen that faith has a very close 
connexion with the moral life and the moral attitude, that 
it is a kind of moral conviction. The fundamental conviction 
of religious faith is that goodness must somehow be at the 
heart of things, and it is through goodness and the endeavour 
after it that the conviction comes. Of course the germ of 
this idea may be found in various parts of Scripture, most 
notably in the famous Johannine text: “‘ If any one wills to 
do God’s will, he shall know concerning the doctrine.” But 
it has become a clear and familiar idea only in modern times, 
and especially in the perplexed nineteenth century which had 
such practical need of it. You find a classic popular 
expression of it in F. W. Robertson’s well-known sermon 
(preached in 1851) on the above text, entitled ‘‘ Obedience 
the Organ of Spiritual Knowledge,” which in its printed form? 
must have been illuminating to innumerable doubters. 
You find an almost contemporaneous expression of it in the 
language of poetry in Tennyson’s lines about Hallam: 
1 Sermons, by Frederick W. Robertson, Second Series. 
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“ Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, At last he beat his 
music out.” That is, the coming of the music of faith 
depends on perseverance in pure deeds, on the moral attitude. 
When a man is loyal to his moral conviction, he finds it 
becoming also a religious conviction or faith that goodness 
is at the heart of the universe. You may call it an ethical 
demand, or a moral postulate, but that is the seed of faith 
which, feeding upon the experience of life and the testimony 
and inspiration of history and the Church (and most 
especially, a Christian would say, of the teaching and person- 
ality of Jesus Christ), grows into the great tree of the religious 
life, the religious experience. And this understanding of 
the fundamental nature and basis and origin of faith is 
especially characteristic of the nineteenth century, which 
discovered that it could no longer find faith absolutely and 
authoritatively embodied in an infallible book. 

Now this has had not only a great practical importance for 
religious seekers, but also a great theological importance. 
For it has provided the ultimate principle of theological 
criticism. When the theologian is endeavouring to separate 
out the real testimony of religious experience, the real 
utterance of faith, from all the spurious elements that may 
appear mixed up with it in his evidence, what criterion has 
he? If he has nothing to build on but a vague “ religious 
experience ”’ or “‘ faith,’’ how can he distinguish ? Must he 
be entirely subjective, and appeal simply to his own experi- 
ence or faith for a criterion ? The answer is supplied by the 
above analysis of faith as a moral conviction. In deter- 
mining ‘‘ what is of faith’’ the theologian can in the last 
resort appeal to moral requirements, which is indeed what 
we constantly find modern theologians doing, in discussing, 
e.g., different views of the Atonement. 

This, then is the result of our brief inquiry as to the 
standing-ground of modern theology. The theology of 
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to-day is the theology of religious experience. But that 
simply means that theology finds faith embodied not alone 
in the Bible (as an infallible compendium) but in religious 
experience generally, every record of which is regarded as a 
witness (and the Bible therefore as a quite outstanding 
witness) to what the religious man believes. Further, 
this faith is more clearly than ever before seen to be funda- 
mentally a moral conviction, which is the real antithesis to a 
rationally demonstrable conclusion. Thus modern theology, 
with its less mechanical view of Scripture, has come to a 
sounder idea of the meaning of revelation and the nature of 
faith’s authority. But it does take faith as its basis, just as 
much as ever. Its appeal (as may be seen in the arguments 
of almost any recent systematic or apologetic work) is con- 
stantly to our religious experience and to our moral demands, 
It is indeed very different from the old traditionalism or 
Biblicism, but it still essentially upholds the old contention 
against mere “rationalism.” That appears to be something 
like the attitude of theology to-day. 


II. 


This brings us to the second part of our task. What is 
the fundamental nature of philosophy as conceived and 
practised to-day ? If theology is based on faith, is philo- 
sophy based on reason? And what is the meaning of that 
distinction for to-day? Can philosophy claim to be 
“impartial ’’ and “ scientific ” and free from assumptions in 
some superior sense in which theology is not ? On the con- 
trary, there are many indications that philosophy itself 
(at least so far as it has anything to say on the great human 
questions) is coming to realise its own need of a moral or 
religious postulate or assumption, or indeed, we might say, 
to recognise religious experience or faith as its basis. 

We may begin with what is perhaps the least striking 
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example, Prof. Sorley’s Gifford Lectures entitled Moral 
Values and the Idea of God. The whole point of their argu- 
ment is that instead of trying to be ethically impartial and 
abstracting from our moral experience, philosophy may 
take its stand upon our moral convictions. ‘‘The more 
severely we keep to the logical and causal points of view . . . 
the better it will be for our mathematical and physical 
knowledge... . But the aspect which science neglects 
is none the less fundamental in life... . This justifies an 
independent beginning for ethics itself, and at the same time 
leads us to expect that moral experience and ethical ideas 
may have a contribution of their own to make to the inter- 
pretation of the world.””1 The only thing that will surprise 
any one in that last suggestion is that it is made with so little 
assurance, as if it were unprecedented. Prof. Sorley then 
works out the suggestion in an argument which bases the 
theistic position on the conviction of the objectivity of moral 
values, though he does not indeed claim that this is the 
only way of reaching it. And is not this at bottom precisely 
what we have seen to be the meaning of the faith to which 
theology makes its ultimate appeal? Thus here we have 
philosophy frankly making the experiment of departing 
from the severely “logical and causal ”’ points of view, and 
taking its stand on moral conviction. Prof. Sorley works 
this out as a new method in philosophy. But surely it is 
not as new as it sounds. To go no further back, surely we 
may find the leading idealistic philosophers of the present 
day taking the same kind of ground, and even more unques- 
tioningly than Prof. Sorley himself. 

There is Prof. Pringle-Pattison (who always speaks with 
reverence of his old teacher Campbell Fraser, whose theistic 
philosophy confessedly began with an act of faith). Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison is quite clear that there is an assumption, 


1 Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 22. 
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an unprovable conviction, at the bottom of his own and all 
idealistic philosophy. In speaking of materialism he says : 
“ Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that such a theory 
is intellectually conceivable ; it would still remain incredible, 
because it outrages the deepest convictions on which our life 
is built.” 1 That is simply an appeal over the head of 
“‘reason’”’ in the narrow sense to faith. Again, speaking of 
philosophical idealism in general, he says: “If the critic were 
to press his objection, I would admit that there is an assump- 
tion involved in this philosophical theory, an assumption 
woven into its very texture, and without which, perhaps, the 
theory would never have been arrived at—I mean the 
conviction of the essential greatness of man and the infinite 
nature of the values revealed in his life. . . . Every form of 
philosophical idealism appears to involve this conviction of 
the profound significance of human life, as capable of appro- 
priating and realising these values. And without such a 
conviction argument about God or the universe would seem 
to be mere waste of time ; for the man to whom his own life 
is a triviality is not likely to see a meaning in anything else.”’ ? 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison freely admits that “the belief in 
ultimate Goodness and Perfection at the heart of things,” 
which underlies all idealistic philosophy, is not quite a con- 
clusion of “impersonal logical cogency,” ® but is what some 
at least would describe as a “‘ venture of faith.” 
Throughout this argument Prof. Pringle-Pattison does not 
profess to be making a new departure, but only to be inter- 
preting the spirit of modern idealistic philosophy. And while 
criticising Mr. Bradley’s position, he claims him also, pointing 
out that “ ‘we must believe ’ is Mr. Bradley’s way of stating 
his ultimate conclusion.” 4 He quotes from Appearance and 
Reality : “ We must believe that reality satisfies our whole 


1 The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, p. 41. 
2 Op. cit., p. 236. bail eo 9 4 Pp. 242. 
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being. Our main wants, for truth and life and for beauty and 
goodness, must all find satisfaction.”"! In his later Hssays 
on Truth and Reality Mr. Bradley says explicitly that 
** philosophy demands, and in the end it rests on, what may 
fairly be termed faith,”’ ? and if in that place he does not mean 
precisely what we call religious faith, yet elsewhere in the 
volume he does seem to take the position that whatever 
religion demands must be true. 

Perhaps the most notable and interesting case here is that 
of Bernard Bosanquet, whose recent death is such a great 
loss to philosophy: notable and interesting because of 
Bosanquet’s constant loyalty to the Hegelian tradition, which 
might seem to be against us here, but which he often sought 
to rescue from misinterpretation. Referring to the question 
whether the religious consciousness is only to be had through 
philosophy, he says: ‘“‘ The answer to this question seems 
plain. Philosophy depends on the religious consciousness ; 
the religious consciousness does not depend on philosophy.” 
The similarity of the position to that which we have been 
defining for theology strikes us still more when we find him 
adding: ‘‘ This is not to deny that in considering the 
religious consciousness, as in considering the essence of art 
or the foundations of science, much assistance may be given 
by philosophy in separating the essential from the 
unessential.” He goes on: “‘ But primarily, philosophy is 
the theoretical interpretation of experience as a whole, and 
thus, no doubt, the forms of experience which come nearest 
to the whole—which have the most of trueness and reality, or 
the highest logical stability—are obviously for its purpose of 
the highest significance. And in as far as the religious 
consciousness at its climax comes to include the vision of all 
that has value, united in a type of perfection, metaphysic 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 156. 
2 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 15. 8 Pp. 437 ff. 
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comes to be little more than the theoretical interpretation of 1 
alone.” That is exactly what we have been saying about 
theology, in slightly different words !| And though Bosanquet 
does not speak of faith, how very far away all this is from the 
“ rationalism ’’ which would claim to establish its high con- 
clusions by general principles of reason, that it might then 
come in and either criticise or support the utterance of faith ! 
Here we have philosophy in the hands of a Neo-Hegelian 
absolutist, definitely taking religious experience (he calls it 
“the religious consciousness ’’) as its basis.1 

It would appear that philosophy no longer imagines itself 
to be independent of assumptions and ethical postulates and 
moral faith and religious experience, any more than theology. 

Of course it cannot be argued for a moment that all 
schools of philosophy would agree to this, but even the 
exceptions may be instructive. The most unmistakable 
is the mathematical school of realists which swears by the 
phrase “ scientific method,” and which has its most dis- 
tinguished representative in Mr. Bertrand Russell. Mr. 
Russell very definitely opposes the kind of position we have 
just been illustrating, and contends that not only mystical 
insight or intuition but all ethical considerations whatever 
should be extruded from our metaphysics. He speaks with 
disapproval of “an identification of the good with the truly 
real, which [through Plato’s influence] became embodied in 
the philosophical tradition, and is still largely operative in our 
own day.’’ He goes on: “In thus allowing a legislative 
function to the good, Plato produced a divorce between 
philosophy and science, from which, in my opinion, both 
have suffered ever since and are still suffering. The man of 
Science, whatever his hopes may be, must lay them aside 
while he studies nature; and the philosopher, if he is to 
achieve truth, must do the same. Ethical considerations 

+ The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 229-232 (our italics). 
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can only legitimately appear when the truth has been ascer- 
tained: they can and should appear as determining our 
feeling towards the truth, and our manner of ordering our 
lives in view of the truth, but not as themselves dictating 
what the truth is to be.”! In another essay he says: “The 
ethical element which has been prominent in many of the 
most famous systems of philosophy is, in my opinion, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the victory of scientific method 
in the investigation of philosophical questions.”” Human 
ethical notions “ interfere with that receptivity to fact which 
is the essence of the scientific attitude towards the world. 
To regard ethical notions as a key to the understanding of 
the world is essentially pre-Copernican.”” ‘‘ The view of the 
world taken by the philosophy derived from ethical notions 
is thus never impartial, and therefore never fully scientific.” ? 

All this is highly interesting in its bearing upon our present 
attempt. Apparently Mr. Russell brings against philosophy, 
as hitherto conceived and practised, pretty much the kind of 
reproach which philosophy itself has sometimes brought 
against theology, while he would now advocate a philosophy 
which would become really “impartial ’’ and “ scientific ”’ 
by closing its ears to all ethical considerations and demands 
and becoming receptive simply to “fact.” Upon this two 
remarks will suffice. (a) It frankly rests upon a view of 
ethics which would seem not only to make an ethical meta- 
physic illegitimate but also to make morality itself unreal. 
** Ethical metaphysics is fundamentally an attempt, however 
disguised, to give legislative force to our own wishes.” 
Well, it would be if our “ ethical notions ”’ were nothing more 
than our own subjective wishes. Then, of course, moral 
conviction could have no value as a clue to reality. But it 
is different if we hold that our moral experience is as truly 
an experience of objective “fact ” as any other part of our 


1 Mysticism and Logic, p. 7. 2 Op. cit., pp. 107-109. 
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experience. In the preface to the volume from which we 
have been quoting, in speaking of the date when one of its 
earliest essays was written, Mr. Russell frankly says: “I 
feel less convinced than I then did of the objectivity of good 
and evil.” That is surely what makes all the difference in 
this controversy. Of course we cannot here go into that more 
ultimate question, and indeed the main point for us is 
different. Therefore let us next note (b) that Mr. Russell, in 
divorcing philosophy from ethical considerations, clearly 
sees and frankly admits that the strictly “scientific” and 
“impartial” philosophy for which he contends can never 
have anything to say upon the great questions in which 
philosophy (along with theology) has hitherto been interested. 
“‘ The adoption of scientific method in philosophy, if I am not 
mistaken, compels us to abandon the hope of solving many 
of the more ambitious and humanly interesting problems of 
traditional philosophy.” 4 

The significant thing about all this for our present purpose 
is that Mr. Russell knows that the philosophy he is advocat- 
ing is a very different thing, as regards both its subjects and 
its methods, from what philosophy has usually been. That 
is his point, and it reinforces our main contention. He,as a 
realist of the mathematical school, thinks it an utterly mis- 
taken course for philosophy to base conclusions about reality 
on mystical intuitions or ethical convictions or demands (we 
might say, on faith). Butat least he sees that without this 
procedure philosophy can never rise at all into the region of 
its great traditional questions; and he sees that this (to 
him unwarrantable) procedure is just that which philosophy 
has usually, though perhaps not quite consciously, been 
adopting, and is still adopting ; and that is the point of our 
present argument. 

But before we pass on we may note that apparently there is 

1 Op. cit., p. 124. Cf. also p. 29. 
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a realist, of another school, who reinforces our argument in a 
more positive way, viz. Prof. S. Alexander, about whom the 
present writer, in his ignorance, can do no more than quote 
an authoritative opinion. ‘‘Thus the realist of to-day 
recognises religion as a significant experience. He does not 
become an ontologist in the sense of proving God’s existence 
by abstract argument and demanding that religious experi- 
ence shall follow on the proof. He finds Deity—something 
unique in the experienced world that demands a special 
response—in the religious experience. . . . The experience 
needs to be completed by reflection, but the experience is 
the root of the matter.” 1 Apparently even “the leading 
realist,’’? whatever his own conclusions are, is among those 
philosophers who are prepared to take religious experience as 
a foundation. 
ELE: 

Let us then try to realise what the position is as regards 
philosophy and theology. The following would be one way of 
putting it, if a somewhat paradoxical way. In the middle 
ages theology was based on faith and philosophy on reason. 
In the rationalistic eighteenth century the attempt was made 
to build even theology on reason. But the modern world is 
coming to see that even philosophy must be built on faith. 
Of course modern theology, putting religious experience in 
the place of authority, and using the Bible in a more truly 
religious way, has come to have a different idea of the way 
of determining what the utterance of faith is. But its 
old clinging to faith as the basis has remained essentially 
unchanged. And now philosophy itself is coming to take 
the same ground, or to realise that really it has always been 
taking it, and that in the last analysis its own higher con- 


1 Bosanquet, in The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 
pp. 67f. 
2 So Bosanquet calls him. 
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structions have no locus standi at all unless certain “ assump- 
tions ” are allowed, unless a “‘ venture of faith ” is made, 
unless we take moral demands or religious experience as 
going to the root of the matter: which are all but different 
ways of saying the same thing. 

All this, of course, does not mean that there is no difference 
between philosophy and theology. The difference is too 
plain to be in any danger of being forgotten. Theology, 
while having no interest in many of the detailed problems 
that occupy philosophers, has as its own task to work out 
in detail the implications of faith in their bearing on the 
religious life. Therefore theology usually moves mainly 
within the region of one particular religion, and explicates a 
faith which has grown up in a particular historical tradition ; 
and thus it is often content with appealing to that tradition 
and its scriptures and symbols. It is natural thus to limit 
theology pretty much to Christian theology when it is 
being studied in detail among men who are all agreed in 
holding Christian views. But behind all this there is pre- 
supposed a wider activity of theology, upon which the 
theologian can always fall back when pressed by non- 
Christians, and which he indeed regards as the initial part of 
his task, and includes in his curriculum under the name of 
apologetics. Thus while, in the detailed part of his work, 
the Christian theologian appeals for the most part to the 
religious experience of Christians, as illustrated in its docu- 
ments, as his authority, he must also_be prepared at any time 
to attempt to show that Christianity is the purest and highest 
form of the religious experience in general; and further, 
even to show that the religious experience, the religious view 
of the world, is what a man is driven to when he takes his 
moral convictions in earnest. That is where theology 
becomes philosophy. The theologian knows that, if he is 
pressed, he can always go back, in his apologetic role, beyond 
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his Christian assumptions upon which he can count within 
the Christian community, to the elemental religious experi- 
ence or moral faith. Beyond that he cannot go in his proof. 
But then neither can philosophy—so we have seen. It also 
is confessing itself to be dependent on that initial step, that 
fundamental attitude. 

We saw, of course, that this was not true of all schools of 
contemporary philosophy. But perhaps the true implica- 
tion of all thisis that the real antithesis to-day is not between 
philosophy and theology, as in the middle ages, but between 
the mathematical school of philosophers (which indeed has 
increasing prestige), and what, for want of a better generic 
name, we may call the ethical schools of philosophers, some 
of whose most distinguished representatives have been 
quoted in this paper. The former do indeed build entirely 
on “reason ”’ in the old narrow sense which theology has 
always feared. But the latter are with theology in building 
on faith. Doubtless philosophers may still contend that 
theology builds, on that elemental faith, a far more elaborate 
system of dogmas than can fairly be justified. That, how- 
ever, is a matter of results and conclusions, in which there 
are great differences among the philosophers themselves and 
the theologians themselves. And it is a great thing to 
recognise, as common ground, the only basis which in these 
great matters could possibly be regarded as scientific—the 
basis of a reasonable faith. D. M. Bartz. 


THE REMEDIES OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


In the Exposrtor of last July Professor James Moffatt re- 
viewed Mr. H. J. Cadbury’s monograph on The Style and 
Laterary Method of Luke. In a note on page 9 he says, “ Mr. 
Cadbury quotes (p. 64) with apparent approval Clemen’s 
assertion (Hibbert Journal, 1910, p. 786) that no Greek 
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physician could “ represent the good Samaritan (Luke x. 34) 
as pouring on the wounds of the man who had fallen among 
robbers oil and wine.” But this was a well-known salve in 
Jewish medicine: it is mentioned in the Mishna (Sabbath 
xix. 2) as a “liniment for wounds.” The passage in the 
Mishna directs that in dressing a particular wound made on 
the Sabbath day, if the oil and wine have not been mingled 
beforehand, they must be applied separately. I remember 
watching a Jewish operator in Tiberias taking the oil and 
wine into his mouth, mingling them there and sprinkling the 
mixture on the wound—a procedure that would hardly 
commend itself to modern antiseptic surgery. 

While serving with our army in Palestine during the war, 
I frequently met a brilliant young surgeon who had given 
up the Christian faith, but who neither had escaped nor 
seemed eager to escape from the spell of early teaching. He 
preserved his respect for the writers of Scripture. As he 
phrased it, ‘“‘ These old fellows knew more than we are often 
inclined to credit them with.’ To illustrate this he told me 
of a case of what he called ‘‘ indolent ulcer,’ where all 
ordinary remedies known to the profession had been applied 
in vain. In his perplexity he recalled the story of the good 
Samaritan. The wine he supposed would act as a sort of 
antiseptic, and at least no harm would be done by the 
kindly qualities of pure olive oil. He tried the cure, and was 
not a little surprised at its complete success where all else 
had failed. 

He commended his discovery to his brother surgeons, who, 
although rather sceptical, gave the remedy a trial. It 
failed. On inquiry, however, it was found that they had 
used a solution of carbolic as an antiseptic. This, he 
believed, had counteracted the healing influence of the 
olive oil. 

W. Ewina. 


METHOD IN THEOLOGY .1 


AN inaugural lecture might, at first sight, be expected to 
have something to do with what it inaugurates, but this is 
obviously a superficial view, for no moderately wise person 
would speak of what he is only beginning, because he cannot 
speak from experience and his good intentions are not a 
safe subject for prophecy. 

With the study of theology I can at least claim to have 
occupied myself from the day when I came out of an 
institution like this, almost without a single answer to any 
question worth asking. The moment I began to speak to 
my fellow-men on religion I realised that I had no more 
right to speak on it than on other subjects, except as, of 
my own insight, I knew what I said to be true. This 
made the study of theology a mere duty of honesty. The 
result may still be poor enough, but at least it may be 
helpful to speak of what has seemed to be the best method 
of trying. 

A second reason for choosing this subject is that the most 
important matter in any seminary of learning is teaching, 
not organising. The real business of a theological college 
is being done, if men come out from it knowing how to seek 
truth for themselves ; whereas, without it, the most efficient 
organisation may only be an elaborate device for wasting 
youth’s precious years. The office I would magnify is still 
my old calling of a teacher of theology, and did this office 
make it secondary, it would be very Irish promotion. With 

1 An Inaugural Lecture. 
YOL. XXVI. Avaust, 1923. 6 
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us, fortunately, it is merely an office of presiding among 
teachers, whose distinction in their own subjects alone gives 
it any dignity it may possess. 

Finally, the subject is interesting, central and vital for 
our day. Nor is it merely for professional theologians, 
because there is no greater need than that religion should 
once again speak with convincing force to the minds of 
men, which it will never do till it is plain that the religious 
teacher is dealing with a reality which he knows by open- 
minded inquiry into its true nature according to the method 
which rightly belongs to it. 

As every kind of reality has its own kind of testimony, 
the first and most important question concerns method. 
Theology is bankrupt the moment there is any suspicion 
that it seeks something else than truth, but it does not 
follow that the method of seeking truth in this department 
is the same as, let us say, the method of seeking truth in 
physical science or philosophy. 

Yet it ought to be common to all inquiry that it is seeking 
truth simply as truth, and that truth is concerned purely 
with the witness of any kind of reality to itself. 

The greatest of all hindrances to religious appeal, at the 
present time, is the idea that religious people are more 
concerned about what is correct than about what is true, 
and that the ecclesiastical leaders, in particular, are more 
exercised about unanimity than veracity. This may be a 
prejudice, but it is a prejudice which there has been too 
little care to avoid creating. 

I confess to sharing it a little, and my excuse is that it 
was stamped on my mind at the most impressionable time 
of my life. When I went to the university, a raw lad from 
the ends of the earth, with little equipment except a 
vast responsiveness to the intellectual environment, the 
Robertson Smith case was shaking the whole land. I had 
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no notion, in those days, of ever being interested in theology, 
and my ignorance of the matters in dispute was profound. 
But I read his speeches, and, on one occasion, heard him. 
I seemed to find the same kind of knowledge as was making 
the world a place for me of incessant discovery and the 
same passion for reality as seemed at the moment life’s 
supreme concern. At the same time I heard people who, 
not only did not know, but did not want to know, condemn- 
ing him for vanity, because of this very loyalty to the results 
of investigation. Again and again I heard people declare 
that, even if all he said were true, regard for useful tradition 
and the ecclesiastical amenities should have kept him from 
saying it. My impression from it all may, very likely, have 
been hasty, crude, ill-informed, but that does not make it 
less typical, because the need is just to take heed not to 
offend one of the little ones whose chief knowledge about 
theology consists in thinking that no obligation is so sacred 
as to seek truth with all our hearts and to manifest it with 
all our powers. Instead, the impression is constantly left, 
especially on young minds, of 

Art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity. 
Occasionally the cause is the manifest ignorance of the 
judges which entitles them to no opinion at all on the matter 
under decision ; but the far more serious cause is that they 
do not appear even to desire to know. In my own case 
my trouble was not in the least that the judges were not 
critics and philosophers, even though all my interest at the 
time was in history and thought, but that, as I then under- 
stood the business, they were so far from being seekers after 
truth, that, as we said, they would not have recognised it 
if they had met it in their porridge, or have laid hold of it 
if it had bitten their fingers. The impression may have 
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been all wrong, but my point is that ecclesiastical persons, 
in particular, should give diligent and constant care not to 
suffer it, by any mistake, to be made on young and inquiring 
minds, because it will probably, as in my case, never be 
obliterated as long as life lasts. 

The danger is by no means past. In America a school of 
psychologists has arisen who regard religion as nothing more 
than auto-suggestion, made effective by the rhetoric of 
dogmatic traditionalism. The source of its increasing power 
is not its own arguments, but the vehement ecclesiastical 
temper, sustained by the mere confidence of obscurantism. 
And many utterances, even here, seem at least to say that 
no person who ever thought for himself has a right to be in 
any ministry. Quite recently I had a letter which informed 
me, for my guidance in my new office, that all the degeneracy 
of the age sprang from ministers not being honest and 
sincere ; and this turned out to be that they did not accept 
every word in Genesis as an exact account of the origin of 
the world and that they did not take the whole traditional 
creed as a soldier the army regulations. Responsible 
persons do not talk in that unguarded manner, but they 
often speak of the Catholic Faith in an external way which 
gives the same impression, and they do not carefully avoid 
conveying the idea—let us say to hasty minds—that 
unanimity is more important than reality and counting 
heads than weighing what is in them. 

Students feel this most vividly, because it is so opposed 
to the methods of science, philosophy and historical inquiry, 
in which they are being trained, which largely accounts 
for the fewness of the right kind of candidates for the 
ministry ; but it is by no means confined to them. Everyone 
who spoke to working men, especially the skilled mechanics, 
during the war, discovered that they were very little troubled 
by our divisions, but that they constantly thought that, in 
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spite of our divisions, we were all a kind of trade-union to 
impose upon mankind merely traditional beliefs, and that 
the ordinary Christian was largely a Pharisee, concerned 
mainly with respectabilities and negative moralities. They 
were mostly outside the Christian Church, but they were 
honest and sincere and, in their own way, religious, and ought 
to be inside, which they will never be as long as the Church 
appeals mainly to minds responsive to assertion. 

Of the immediate power of mass impression there can be 
no dubiety. But does it work in the long run? Can 
religious truth permanently and deeply affect the mind of 
an age on a different basis from other truth? All other 
truth and all unanimity regarding it depend on the object 
itself convincing the minds that inquire into it by the right 
method. And in religion also is there any other way of 
rightly surmounting mere individualism and sectarianism ? 

For two centuries we have been faced by the affirmation 
that this inquiry is more obligatory in religion and morals 
than in any other subject. Many other matters concern 
us so indirectly that we may be content to accept the best 
informed opinion about them. But the movement we call 
Rationalism affirmed that the essence of growing to manhood 
is to be responsible for our deepest beliefs and to decide 
for ourselves our highest duties. 

Though personal authority has in all spheres a place in 
education, in no other sphere is it ever offered us as a final 
ground for truth, because the moment we suspect that it 
rests on itself and not on knowledge of the object it ceases 
to be an authority. This is even truer in religion, because 
there is no real faith except concerning what we ourselves 
know. In the New Testament knowledge and faith are 
identical. 

Every now and then movements make a great impression 
by dogmatic assertion, but the sapping of the foundations 
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goes on all the time, and, over a long period, it is always 
evident that they have not kept serious and thoughtful 
minds within the Christian Church, but that, what is still 
worse, they have been stirring doubt regarding the whole 
reality of a spiritual world. 

The most obvious crises have been on historical questions, 
but the loss of religious power is far more due to a vague 
idea that somehow science and philosophy have brought 
into question the existence of all spiritual reality. Nor are 
we ever likely to recover for religion its true place till it is 
obvious that we have set ourselves in theology to inquire 
as openly into the true nature of the spiritual world as 
in science into the material reality. 

The threat, so often repeated in various forms, that, if in 
religion we are not submissive to ecclesiastical tradition and 
authority, we shall become infidels, only causes thoughtful 
men to believe that religion is a mere traditional convention 
without any basis in reality which will stand investigation. 
And if God does not manifest Himself now by being an 
effective power in our experience, if we do not live in Him 
in some way as continuously and evidently as in the 
atmosphere, it does not much matter whether we are infidels 
or not. A God, moreover, credible only on clerical guaran- 
tees is a distressing as well as a worthless faith. We have 
always to be sustaining it, whereas a faith in what we 
know, on its own recognisances, to be true sustains us. 

Wherefore, if theology is ever again to be a convincing 
pursuit, it must accept four principles which belong to all 
search for truth, to all inquiry into the nature of any kind 
of reality. 

1. Religion, like all else that claims to deal with a real 
world, must submit to open investigation. 

2. In this investigation truth is accord with what actually 
exists ; and the only ground for being assured of this 
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correspondence is right interpretation of the witness of this 
reality by the difference it makes in our experience. 

3. Man is not made in the image of God unless, in so far 
as hefollows the mind of God in seeking to know the thoughts 
of God, he is the measure of the universe. That is to say 
the only way to have a universally valid truth is by free and 
independent inquiry into it. } 

4. Humility must be reinterpreted, not as submission to 
human authority, but as total disregard to man, when, by 
His own manifestation, God speaks to us. The sort of 
humility which accepts people, to whom no particular 
deference would have been paid had they lived in the 
twentieth century, as authorities because they lived in the 
fourth, is not, as is claimed, submission to an objective 
authority, but turns us from the authority of the object of 
faith itself, which alone is objective. 

In these points theology agrees with all search for truth 
whatsoever; and by no other way than by thus seeing 
together the same spiritual world are we ever likely to come 
to any worthy accord in belief or any useful harmony in 
action. None of the devices for imposing beliefs has.ever 
helped us a step towards either. 

But here the agreement with Rationalism ends. Religion 
does not consist in mere intellectual propositions, such as 
that God exists and rules the world, or that man is immortal, 
as Rationalism assumed. Therefore, intellectual argument, 
which Rationalism regarded as the only method of intel- 
lectual honesty, is not the method of theology. Rationalism, 
by its method, made religion depend on theology, whereas 
theology, like all other real investigation, must depend on 
the nature of the object of its inquiry, which, in this case, 
is religion. To make religion depend on theology is like 
making art depend on intellectually demonstrated rules of 
criticism or morals on inferences from utility. 
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Religion is not greatly interested in whether it can be 
proved or not that God made the world, if that is all; or 
that He rules it, if it is only the smooth running of a 
mechanism. No higher religion has ever said that an 
overruling providence can be inferred from the fortunate 
happenings in the world, or, in any way, identified the belief 
in it with optimism. 

Even a future life, as a demonstration from the unity of 
the soul, or information by intercourse with the departed, 
or inference from the need of an adjustment of moral 
rewards, does not concern religion, but may be an appeal 
to self-interest, detrimental to the true interests both of 
religion and morality. 

The supreme interest of religion is God, but it is because 
the world is one thing with God, and another without. 
Belief in providence is the nerve and sinew of all religious 
faith, yet only because it depends on the world as it is, 
but on reconciliation toa purpose above it and beyond it. 
No realisation of this is possible within the limits of our 
earthly life, but its hope rests on finding in the eternal 
purpose with the world the power of an endless life, and not 
on any demonstration about the future. 

Rationalism landed in as abstract and barren conclusions 
about the material world as about the spiritual. Instead 
of accepting the witness of this world to itself and seeking 
to understand it, it tried to demonstrate by argument a 
more real reality behind it. The result was first a mere 
dead abstraction called matter; then a kind of Divine 
speech, regular, but with no continuous reality; then a 
mere succession of impressions, with no link save custom. 

Meantime, the poet, opening his heart to what the world 
said to him, and the religious man to what it required of 
him, were finding their intercourse with it a revelation of 
deeper meaning, wider reach, and surer reality. Instead of 
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seeking some abstraction, uniform to all men at all times, 
they reached out to endless possibilities by their highest 
intuitions and aspirations, and then, feeling the need of a 
still larger experience, turned to history, and found in it 
what Rationalism, by its method of demonstration from 
what merely exists, was denying, not only a wider, but a 
prophetic revelation. 

Unless God is continuously and progressively revealing 
Himself in His dealings with His world, He is not God in 
any sense which concerns religion; therefore history, as 
man’s larger experience, must be of supreme importance for 
interpreting any purpose there may be in the world. Yet, 
if we are still only reaching out to that purpose, it must be 
history as prophecy and not merely as facts. 

Religion does not take an optimistic view of the history 
of the world, on its face value, any more than of the world 
itself at any given moment. The supreme quality of faith 
is the power, as Luther said, to go against appearances. 
It does so by a vision of something above them and beyond 
them: and it is with this something that theology is 
supremely concerned. 

Theology, like science, must be determined by the nature 
of the reality it studies, and no theory can ever rise to the 
point at which it can determine facts. Of no reality can 
we ever say more than that it exists, and the only mani- 
festation is the difference it makes in our experience. The 
particular difference here is reconciliation to what otherwise 
is a hostile world, and victory over its evil, and the making 
of all of it ours for abiding good. All the concreteness, 
life, interest, appeal of religion cease when we turn from 
this victorious faith to dialectic. Then we naturally land 
in the abstraction of an absolute cosmic process, just as 
Rationalism landed in matter and mechanism. 

As each kind of reality has its own witness, each kind of 
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inquiry must have its own method. Thus the method of 
theology is at once distinguished from the method of physical 
science by the fact that it looks forward, while science looks 
backward. Theology reaches out beyond the world’s 
largest meaning, while science concerns itself with origins 
and uniformities. As science aims at manipulating experi- 
ence and not at passing beyond it, it seeks these uniformities, 
not in the meaning of our experience, but in what we may 
call the fixed symbolism which lies beneath it. This last 
point would require fuller elucidation than can here be 
given it, but it is something like the reduction of speech to 
writing by discovering that syllables are fewer than words 
and vocables than syllables. Even if everything could be 
reduced, as in the Einstein theory, to the point event and its 
four relations, it would only be like reducing writing to the 
dot and dash of the Morse system. The process of writing 
would thus be reduced to its simplest elements, but the 
reality would still be this immensely varied world, just as 
the end of writing is to express the immense complexity of 
thought. As thought is the reality of writing, all the 
possibilities of experience are the real world. The notion 
that science gives the true picture of complete reality was 
the mere illusion of a dominant interest, which is no longer 
entertained by serious scientific thinkers. Scientists are, as 
it were, merely the writing masters of experience, fulfilling 
a very important task for the managing of the world, but 
with no right to set for us the limits of its possibilities. The 
whole attitude of truth knows no limits. That, if we would 
conceive it largely enough, sets the task of theology by the 
task of life: and science itself, even while it looks back to 
origins, shows that the progress of every living creature 
depends on reaching out to the dimly conceived possibilities 
of wider environment. Did this disappear from man as 
his supreme endowment and inspiration, science itself would 
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be as useless as writing without eloquence and poetry. 

Philosophy deals with the whole of experience as thought 
and meaning and value, and seeks to infer from it its com- 
plete meaning. From this it is easy to pass to the idea 
that religion is just popular philosophy. But religion is not 
greatly concerned with interpreting experience as it is. It 
does not think it can be so interpreted. We must go as far 
as we can in understanding the world, because the better 
we interpret things as they are, the better we may see the 
higher world to be realised through them. Yet philosophy 
is only, as it were, the grammar of experience. Religion 
alone reaches out to what eye hath not seen and ear not 
heard, as it were to life’s poetry and prophecy. Religion 
believes that the world, except as the possibility of this, is 
without meaning. We cannot find God as part of the 
world, but it is God above and beyond the world that can 
alone give meaning to all of it. Even if we had an omni- 
scient metaphysic of experience, philosophy would still not 
be religion, because religion would still be asking what God 
means to make of it all. 

Theology, as the study of religion ought, therefore, to be 
of the nature of prophecy. As its interest is the goal, it 
necessarily works on the frontiers of intuition and anticipa- 
tion ; and it asks what relation to the present reality best 
manifests what is beyond it. Its prime conviction is that 
a higher reality is seeking to reveal itself to us through our 
whole experience in this present world, and is calling us to 
participate in its life, and that, as with all fuller life, we 
enter in as we reach out after our farthest vision and are 
loyal to its highest even vaguely concerned requirements. 

Wherefore, the business of theology is to deal with life 
and actual experience, but with them as they speak to us 
of things beyond demonstration, things of moments of 
deeper insight and higher consecration. Its justification is 
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that thereby it is dealing with life’s supreme business 
of progress. 

Here, too, is its justification for concerning itself somuch 
with history. The reason is not that it may live in the 
past, but that the past is the chief means for reaching out 
to the future. Yet, unlike science, it is not the uniformities 
of the past that interest it, but the new, the exceptional, 
the experience above our own. ‘Thus it is with the past as 
prophecy, not as antiquarianism, the past as an enlargement 
of our experience, not as a substitute for it. Especially it 
draws its material, its inspiration, its guidance, from those 
who in the stress of greater conflict have been more faithful 
to the highest, and so have seen farthest. It is not a mere 
question of learning what they saw, as we can all be in some 
measure poets of nature when we read Wordsworth. The 
supreme thing is to learn the bearing towards life whereby 
men were prophets of the highest. And when we find one 
whose bearing was wholly right, in utter emancipation 
of soul from the blindness of worldly prudence and the 
fetters of evil desire, who with the absolute courage of 
faith walked ever in the unseen and eternal, theology 
thinks it has found its right beginning, the attitude in which 
it can hope to have good success, the freedom and the 
emancipation whereby it can interpret to man the higher 
realm of his possibility, which is essentially a world of 
freedom in larger truth and more far-reaching aspiration. 

Whether any method that can be applied in this sphere 
can be called scientific or not is a mere matter of definition. 
If to be scientific mean that it must follow the method of 
physical science, it is not scientific. If science means all 
inquiry into any sphere of reality by its own method, with 
no pre-possession, except a sense of its importance and with 
an assurance that only by knowing it as it actually is shall 
we ever be able to live in it with profit, then theology is, or 
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ought to be, scientific. Physical science looks backward and 
theology forward, and therefore their methods cannot be 
the same, but humanity will have left the main stream of 
progress, when its dominant interest in knowledge and 
enterprise ceases to be a reaching forward to the things 
that are before. Even the attitude of physical science is 
only a way of forgetting the things that are behind without 
losing their lesson for the things that are before. But it 
leaves out everything except the uniformities which we may 
hope to meet again, whereas a true theology leaves out 
nothing of the concrete varied world that is within the grasp 
of our finite minds, in the hope of seeing the things unseen 
manifested in the things which do appear. 
JOHN OMAN. 


THE PLACE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN CHRISTIAN TEACHING. 


THERE are two standpoints from which the Old Testament 
can claim a place in Christian teaching, the standpoint of 
history and the standpoint of religion. We cannot dispense 
with history, for ours is a historical faith; it rests not upon 
ideas about God and man, but upon what God has done for 
man through a historical act, and (in the words of Doctor 
Rashdall) other foundation can no man with any spiritual 
advantage lay than that which is laid by the facts of history. 
We have got away from the snare of that philosophy which 
contrasted the worth of truths of reason with the worthless- 
ness of what it falsely called contingent facts of history—as 
if an act of God such as the Incarnation could be contingent ! 
As the record, then, of the historical preparation for Christ, 
and not only as the record of a great religious experience, 
the Old Testament belongs to the Christian Church. No 
doubt it is not always possible sharply to distinguish the 
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two standpoints, for all history has a religious value. It 
shows us religion and morality teaching by examples, it 
exhibits a divine purpose accomplishing itself by human 
means, it is in Nietzche’s phrase a servant of life. But 
yet the two standpoints are really distinct, the one (as Doctor 
Arnold pointed out) aiming mainly at the enlightenment of 
the intellect, the other at the edification of the spirit: and 
it will be convenient to consider them apart. 

From the standpoint of history, then, the Old Testament 
has an important place to claim. It records the adventures 
of a very small nation, but a nation which had a big part 
to play, not only in Christian but even in world history, 
for it is often a small nation (such as Attica) to which the 
largest réle is assigned. As the Roman Empire to England, 
so is Israel to Christendom—the rock from which it has 
been hewn, the pit from which it has been digged. Or, to 
change the metaphor, we find in the Old Testament one of 
the three main streams which have joined to form that 
European river, down which is sailing the ship that carries 
the destinies of mankind. 

And equally from the standpoint of religion, the Old 
Testament has a great place to claim. Though a man may 
live and die as a good Christian, who knows little or nothing 
of the Old Testament, yet, so far as religion can be taught, 
the teaching of it cannot ignore what the Hebrew Scriptures 
have to tell. The religious experience of Israel is part, and 
a big part, of the religious treasure of our race, and the 
old Hebrew soul has left behind it an imperishable record of 
its converse with God. The meaning and greatness of 
religion can only imperfectly be grasped by those who, like 
the intellectuals to whom Mr. Bernard Shaw has preached 
on this subject, “cannot stick the Bible.’”” And what is 
true of any study of religion is doubly true for those who 
come to that study as Christians, since the religious experi- 
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ence of Israel went to form the soil, the only possible soil, 
on which she could grow, who was to be the Mother of God ; 
and since our Lord’s human mind was fed upon the Old 
Testament, since He made many of its ideas His own, and, 
after separating them from the dross that mingled with the 
gold, handed them on to Christendom with the hall-mark of 
His authority upon them. Whether, then, we are teaching 
history as the working out of God’s purpose, or whether we 
are teaching religion as the need for God and the experience 
of God, it is impossible that we should fail to give a — 
to the Old Testament of the Jews. 

But when we turn to what is actually being done in this 
regard, we cannot but feel the state of things to be very far 
from satisfactory. The Old Testament is not being made to 
yield its full value, either in the field of history or in that of 
religion. That the position of the Old Testament as a part 
of the study of history should be in need of improvement 
is not surprising, for the teaching of history in general is 
in this country notoriously bad. It is bad, both because 
it hardly exists—as, for instance, we in Scotland have hardly 
got a real school of history at all; and because, so far as 
it does exist, it is weak both in substance and in method. 
So far as concerns substance, we have such a general want 
of competence and accuracy that French scholars have 
amused themselves by seeing how many errors they could 
discover in a single page of the Cambridge Modern History. 
Too many of our historical writers have been slipshod about 
facts, and too many have been subject to delusions, which 
any knowledge of the facts ought to have made impossible. 
I need only refer to the extraordinary notion so long pro- 
pagated at Oxford, that the English are pure Germans, or 
to that other notion, now exploded by Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, that English literature has its roots in the provincial 
barbarism of Beowulf, and not in the rich Mediterranean soil. 
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So far again as concerns method, history has been taught, 
especially to its younger students, in such a way as to make 
the most interesting of all subjects into the dullest. It has 
been turned into a dreary collection of meaningless and 
unrelated facts, and a study which ought to be of supreme 
use for living has become a mere exercise of the memory, 

This double failure can be clearly seen when we turn from 
history in general to the Old Testament in particular. The 
Bible has not been taught, any more than British history 
has been taught, so as to make it living and interesting. 
Children may acquire a certain knowledge of facts, but they 
cannot correlate the facts; they have gained no vision of 
Israel as a society of men actually alive in this real world 
and dealing with real problems; and they have no notion 
of the place of Israel in the great adventure of man upon 
earth. When I used to examine children in Board schools, 
I always felt this very strongly, and now that I have to 
teach students in a Theological College I feel it just as much. 
Even those who come to be trained for the ministry have 
not been able to make the dry bones of Hebrew history live. 
And when we turn from method to substance, the position 
is worse, for the Old Testament is hardly studied or taught 
historically at all. It has been made the corpus vile on 
which to practise literary analysis gone mad. The documents 
of which it is composed have been analyzed in studies with 
little regard to historical possibilities, or to what happens 
in real life. An incredible number of redactors are thus 
discovered to have had a hand in writing one psalm, and 
hosts of imaginary persons known as R.1, 2, 3, who never 
existed except in the fog of a Teutonic brain, are invoked to 
account for one short prophecy. I do not mean to deny 
that two or three documents have been probably joined to 
form the Pentateuch, or that our Isaiah consists of two 
separate books. But such analysis has been pursued for 
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its own sake, with a detachment from actuality which may 
be suitable for the study of pure mathematics, but is wholly 
out of place in history. History is made in the open air, 
and he who would study it must keep his study windows 
open, so that there may blow in on him the winds of living 
experience and of the traditions of men. It is his doing so 
which makes the books of Sir William Ramsay so refreshing, 
after one has undergone a course of other writers. The 
only remedy I can see for this disease is the general growth 
in this country of a real historical school, and of that sense 
of history which can be hardly looked for, apart from the 
existence of such a school. 

Passing on to the teaching of the Old Testament from the 
standpoint of religion, I do not know whether it can be said 
that the Old Testament has any place at all in our present 
day teaching. The older generation in Scotland, though 
no doubt it held a mistaken view of the development both of 
institutions and of religion in Israel, did yet have a very 
considerable knowledge of the Old Testament as a store- 
house of religious experience and of man’s converse with 
his Creator. Across all the centuries, across the gulf that 
divides the northern European from the Jew, the soul of 
the Scotsman met the soul of a Hebrew prophet or psalmist, 
and the one recognised itself in the other. The Old Testa- 
ment availed to kindle the fires of faith and hope; it kept 
men’s hearts burning with desire for that which it is the 
glory of man alone among earthly creatures to desire. But 
nowadays, even if there is a small knowledge of the 
Jewish kings, or of the stories of the patriarchs, yet the 
religious riches of the Old Testament are neglected. The 
Psalms with their deep longing for God, and the Prophets 
with their apprehension of God’s moral will, are a closed 
book to thousands of Christians. The Old Testament is felt 
by them to be not a religious treasure-house, but a religious 
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difficulty : they would experience a certain sense of relief 
if it were to be lost and forgotten to-morrow : they associate 
it with questions like ‘‘ Who was Cain’s wife ?”’ or “ Was 
it right to hew Agag in pieces ?”’ instead of finding in it an 
eternal record of that in man which cries, “‘ My soul is a-thirst 
for God,” and so being led to a deeper perception of what 
lies at the heart of their own nature. Some may think that 
I am exaggerating, but I can only say that I testify of that 
which I have seen, though perhaps it may be true that, in 
the Anglican communion, so far as concerns knowledge and 
wise use of the Bible, things are worse than they are as yet 
in the Presbyterian Churches, among whose people the 
reading of the Bible has had in the past a very much stronger 
hold. But, taken all over, it is surely true that if the Old 
Testament had been really taught as religion, Christian 
people would find in it a help to faith and a stimulus to 
prayer, whereas, in fact, they find in it a very real difficulty, 
If it be asked what remedy can be found for this state of 
affairs, then I should be inclined to say that no child should 
be taught the Old Testament at all until he has first been 
taught to be a Christian. Knowledge of the Old Testament 
is not among the things which are necessary to salvation. 
The essential point is that a child should understand what 
is involved in his baptism, should learn to talk to our Lord 
in prayer, and should know how to get the help he needs 
for life and for death. This can be done only through the 
Church ; not through the so-called religious instruction 
given in the schools of the State, but only through the living 
society of men who have been found of Christ. But until 
this has been done, it is a misuse of time to lead the child 
to the Old Testament. After all, even if the Old Testament 
did disappear to-morrow and leave no record of itself in 
human memory, Christianity as a living religion would still 
remain, with its present Lord and its means of grace. 
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But once the child has learned what he ought to know 
and believe and practise for his soul’s health, once he has 
been confirmed or been given whatever takes the place of 
confirmation in the non-Episcopal Churches, then he ought 
to come to the Old Testament as a storehouse of religious 
experience, and as a means to strengthen, not to disturb his 
faith. He will be aware by then that Christianity does not 
depend upon the literal accuracy of any of the Hebrew 
stories, and he will be ready to find in the Hebrew Scriptures 
a witness, in the first place, to the human need of God and 
the human power of communion with God, which will help 
him to reject as untrue to the facts any naturalistic view of 
men as being no more than the most cunning of the beasts ; 
and a witness, in the second place, to the truth that religion 
involves social righteousness, which will strengthen in him 
the only motive strong enough to war with the selfishness 
and slackness of the natural man, and to make possible the 
building up of the State on the basis of justice ; and a witness 
also to Christ, borne by the long prophetic succession which 
made ready His way, a witness which will deepen his faith 
in all he has been taught, since he first learned at his mother’s 
knee to commend himself to our Lord for safe keeping 
through the night. 

I think, then, that the religious teaching of the Old 
Testament is for Bible classes rather than for Sunday schools. 
We have to use our Sunday schools to make of our children 
practising Christians; and then in Bible classes, using the 
books which are available, above all those of Sir George 
Adam Smith, we have to open to them the treasure-house 
of the Scriptures and give them a glimpse of how great and 
how catholic a thing is that Religion which they profess. 

W. Henperson-Baaa. 
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RIZPAH’S WATCH. 
‘And Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, and spread 


it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest until water 
was poured upon them from heaven ; and she suffered neither the 
birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the field 
by night.”—2 Samuel xxi. 10. 
Tuis is one of the great things in the Hebrew Scriptures 
where the sheer humanism of the Bible breaks into a passion- 
flower of glowing splendour amid a scrub of arid legalism 
and the dry sands of history. Reading an incident like 
this we require no pedantic theories of inspiration to make 
the word grip us with divine compulsion. We know for 
ourselves that God is in the bush by the matchless way it 
burns and is not consumed. We bow before the majestic 
heart of humanity in this vigil of mother-love and woman’s 
indomitable will. No vultures of destructive criticism 
shall ever be suffered to fasten herein their stripping beaks, 
nor prowling creatures of the night, when doubt stalks 
abroad, thieve from us this evidence that God visits and 
redeems His people. If we do not stoop here to take off 
our shoes, sensitive to the tears at the heart of all human 
things, we shall probably never find God anywhere in the 
wilderness. It is because men and women can do this 
kind of thing, because broken and dishonoured lives can, 
from their very cross of suffering and requital, claim some 
kinship of desire for the Redeemer’s kingdom, that to them 
the pardoning word of grace is spoken, and into the kingdom 
they go on the instant pass of the King’s ‘‘ To-day.” The 
bruised reed is uplifted for one transforming moment as 
the sceptre in His hand; the acrid smoke breaks into 
illumining flame at the touch of His breath upon it. 
The story is given us (like that other twenty-first chapter, 
where we are grateful to the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
for dipping back into the wallet of memory after he had 
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finished his task, in an appendix to the history of David. 
A three years’ famine fell upon the land, and the oracle, 
when consulted, decided that Jehovah was angry with His 
people, and that the cause of His anger was to be found 
in the fact that Saul had broken an ancient pact of honour 
between Israel and the clan of Gibeon. David accordingly 
approached the Gibeonites with the suggestion that they 
should assess the damages. But they, in keeping with the 
rude code of honour of that time, would accept no monetary 
compensation, and demanded that the blood of innocent 
members of Saul’s guilty house should wash out the feud. 
“Tt is no matter of silver and gold between us and Saul, 
or of his house; neither for us shalt thou put any man to 
death in Israel. ... The man that consumed us, and 
that devised against us, that we should be destroyed from 
remaining in any of the borders of Israel, let seven of his 
sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang them up unto 
the Lord in Gibeah of Saul, the dedicated of the Lord.”’ 
There was in that terrible request all the fanatic madness 
and passion which from the beginning of the world have 
committed crimes in the sacred name of religion. To the 
deep wrath which will not turn aside for silver or for gold 
even monarchs like David must stoop. He read the deter- 
mination in their eyes, he felt the cold steel in their words, 
and bowed before the blast. With a rare economy of words 
the sacred historian makes us feel the grip of fate that held 
the son of Jesse. ‘‘ And the king said, I will give them.” 

What of it that innocent men must die? What boots 
it that two mothers’ hearts must bleed? Seven descendants 
of Saul—five of them sons of Merab, two sons of Rizpah— 
are seized and handed over as the price of sin and the sweets 
of vengeance. ‘‘ The Gibeonites brought them up to Gibeon, 
which, from its name ‘the hill of God,’ evidently bore a 
sacrosanct character, and there exposed the seven before 
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Jehovah. To the rock on this hill the unhappy Rizpah 
resorted, and, spreading her mourning cloak of sackcloth, 
kept dreary watch beneath her dead to scare from their 
prey the wheeling vultures of the daytime, the prowling 
jackals of the night.’ For the hunger of men must be 
appeased though women weep. The oracle has spoken its 
unfeeling word. Not till the brazen heavens relent and 
drop in pitying rain can that mother’s tears be stanched. 
Not until men’s mouths are filled with bread again can 
cries and groans cease to come from hers. Not until the 
famine-drought is broken, and panic-stricken and hunger- 
tortured men, whose savage madness is born of animal 
wants, may believe that the human sacrifice is effectual and 
the wrath of Jehovah averted from His land, may that 
mother’s supplicating arms hang down, and her fearful 
watch be relieved. Is not the most celebrated drama in 
Greek literature written around the devotion of a woman 
who dared all things that the body of one she loved might 
not become the prey of dogs and birds of the air? Rizpah 
of Israel is own sister to Antigone of Greece. She will 
dare all just for the sake of her dear unburied dead. Is it 
not written in the sacred book itself, “‘ If a man be put to 
death, and thou hang him on a tree; his body shall not 
remain all night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely bury 
him the same day; for he that is hanged is accursed of 
God’? So Rizpah knows no rest: Rizpah must watch. 


If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 


If I were damned of body and soul, 
I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother 0’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


“* An honest man’s the noblest work of God ’—O shallow 
vanity ! When God sits alone, brooding over the imagina- 
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tions of His mind and the work of His hands, the secret 
thought which He hugs to His heart to comfort Him for 
the sins of the sons of men is that He made the mother 
heart. 

It is one of the sublimest touches in Holy Scripture, one 
of the daring deeds of God, to let the world’s redemption 
story tarry while Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, the concu- 
bine of Saul, holds the stage. Is there any book short of 
the Gospel of the grace of God which would make Rahab 
and Rizpah and Magdalene bearers of the train of Him 
who wore the seamless robe of healing, vestals of the flame 
that keeps Love’s purest lamp alight ? And right royally 
does Rizpah hold the stage. From the early days of barley 
harvest, when the judicial execution had taken place, until 
the merciful rain of heaven signalled her release, she kept 
her saving vigil. 

A lonely watcher on the mountain-height, 
There with her dead a solemn tryst to keep, 
Communing silently with anguish deep, 
The morn’s red day-beam found her, and the night 
Bathed her in gentle dews. 

One recalls how poignantly Coleridge brings relief to his 

Ancient Mariner through the gift of rain. 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remain’d, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew: 

And when I awoke, it rain’d. 
Such was the dream which filled the anguished mother’s 
heart by day and by night, Rizpah, that dedicated scarecrow, 
bearing the burden, not of her own but of others’ guilt. 
High on her Calvary, anticipating the wound of the sword 
that should pierce another mother’s heart as she stood by 
her gibbeted Son dying for the sins of others, Rizpah could 
see the reapers come and go among the parched and shrivelled 
stalks in the cornfields below; the unvanquishable heart 
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of woman, crushed but unconquered by the mystery of 
suffering, crouching beside her dead, whose death was to 
avert the curse from those same fields. 

Was Rizpah’s agony in vain? Let the sequel of the 
story show. “And it was told David what Rizpah the 
daughter of Aiah, the concubine of Saul, had done.”” And 
the warrior king bowed his head, as the vanquished bows 
to the victor. He surrendered his sword of a brief authority 
to Love the conqueror. Rizpah had triumphed. David 
was so moved by what he heard, that he realised in a flash 
the iniquity of the law that could do a thing like that, the 
hollowness of the justice that could compass a deed so foul, 
the hideous travesty of religion that could lend its sanction 
to such a crime. And he did one of those deathless deeds 
that men have done when they have seen the naked truth 
of things in the revealing light of one of Heaven’s lightning 
flashes. He bowed before a greater majesty than that of 
earthly might and law. He deliberately, and seemingly 
without taking counsel of any man, went in the face of a 
popular superstition, of a generally accepted interpretation 
of religion and a conventional expression of the will of God. 
He faced the fury of fanatics, he scorned the sneers of con- 
tumely, he braved the wrath of outraged man-made law. 
He gave orders that not only should Rizpah’s sons receive 
honourable burial, but that amend should be made to the 
whole house of Saul so far as it lay in human power so to 
do. ‘‘ David went and took the bones of Saul and the 
bones of Jonathan his son from the men of Jabesh-gilead, 
which had stolen them from the street of Beth-shan, where 
the Philistines had hanged them, in the day that the Philis- 
tines slew Saul in Gilboa: and they gathered the bones 
of them that were hanged. And the bones of Saul and Jona- 
than his son buried they in the country of Benjamin in Zela, 
in the sepulchre of Kish his father.” So did the dead go 
home again in peace and honour. 
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That is a most marvellous story to come from those 
barbaric times. David would live among the great souls 
of history if he had done nothing else but that. And it was 
& woman’s agony that wrought this thing. It was not only 
that she set David doing more good than she had imagined 
possible when she took up her position upon that bare and 
sackcloth-crowned height of suffering and shame. It was 
not only that her courageous action led to honourable burial 
for more of the house of Saul than the sons of her own body. 
No sacrifice of love can ever be altogether in vain. No 
woman has ever wept and watched alone for the sake of 
men she loved, in vain. Rizpah did a greater thing than 
that. It was a woman’s agony which opened the eyes of 
men to the monstrosity of calling any procedure by the 
sacred name of justice which made the innocent suffer, or 
caused one mother’s heart to bleed, one woman’s tears to 
flow. It was a woman’s agony which revealed how shame- 
fully the love of God had been mocked, how terribly the 
will of God had been prostituted, in the sacred name of 
religion. It was a woman’s tears that washed the face of 
God that men might see Him. That is the heart of the 
story. In the beginning of the chapter we are told of the 
answer of the oracle, of what men pleased themselves to 
think was the mind of God. And so in God’s name the 
shameful deed was done. But it was only when the con- 
ventional answer of the easy-going religion of the hour was 
scorned by one brave man who saw for himself that to do 
justice and love mercy could alone and always be the mind 
and will of God, that the famine was stayed. It was after 
David had performed the prompting of his own generous 
instinct that all was well. “‘ They performed all that the 
king commanded. And after that God was intreated for 


the land.” 
Slowly the race comes to understand the mind of God ; 
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and always it is through the insight of her spiritually- 
minded men, men who are big enough to realise that the 
crowd can be wrong, and great enough to take the risk of 
their vision ; men who realise that there is no ultimate law 
but justice, that even the sanctions of religion itself have 
to be continually revised in the light of growing knowledge 
and quickening insight. When famine lies sore on the land, 
“year after year”? (the very words of the narrative are 
heavy with the weight of the intolerable burden), the present 
distress, even if it can be traced to the guilt of the past, 
can never be atoned for by reprisals among the living, but 
only through the spirit of love and of magnanimity such 
as Rizpah and David displayed. “ After that God was 
intreated for the land.” 

For a tear is an intellectual thing, 

And a sigh is the sword of an angel king ; 


And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 
Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow. 


And so the agony of that brave mother heart was not 
in vain. That is one of the gracious reasons why this so 
poignant tale was told. If all the agony of the hearts that 
bled over slaughtered sons, of eyes that grew weary watching, 
yet never relaxed their self-imposed vigil, should open the 
eyes of the nations, as David’s were opened by the rehearsal 
of Rizpah’s watch, to the iniquity of arbitraments of passion, 
and the hardening effects of custom, and the devastating 
results of a religion which could so misread the mind of 
God, then might we say, Thank God the agony of our Rachels 
and Rizpahs who wept and watched was not in vain. If 
in the light of war-fires we could see that imperial ambitions 
and bloody reprisals and political prestige are not worth the 
cry of one outraged woman nor the whimper of one frightened 
child : if we had eyes to see that Rizpah’s sackcloth is more 
regal than all the purple splendours of a dying pomp, then 
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might God’s kingdom come. If the daily suffering of 
innocent children and heart-broken mothers in our cities 
should lead us, as David was led, to act in scorn of conse- 
quence wherever there runs an unjust law or a false code 
of honour or an unworthy interpretation of religious obliga- 
tion, then might God be intreated for the land, and the great 
famine of the soul be stayed. 

That is the meaning of the greater drama in which the 
heart and will of God were displayed, of the Son who was 
“hanged up unto the Lord,” not in Gibeah of Saul, but on 
that other height of Golgotha; that, too, the meaning of. 
the watch, not of the mother of Armoni and Mephibosheth, 
but of the sword-pierced heart of the Mother of God. That 
is the meaning and the cause of the eternal Calvary in the 
heart of God so long as the mother-heart of humanity is 
outraged by the sin and the indifference of man. In every 
act of sin and of indifference we alike pierce the mother-heart 
of humanity and crucify the Son of God. 

From the height of her agony Rizpah looked down upon 
the hungry reapers bending with aching back to glean the 
scanty corn. Vain was their labour until love had triumphed 
over hate, and greatness of soul over unjust laws and 
unworthy customs and complacent religion. “‘ After that 
God was intreated for the land.’’ And from the height of 
Calvary the Mother of God and her Son look down, not upon 
the fields of Judea only, but upon the fields of the world 
where men are toiling to end the famine of the soul and the 
hunger of the heart “year after year.’”’ Not until we are 
enlightened as David was, through the telling of the tale of 
love’s agony, will redemption come. Not all our political 
shrewdness and ecclesiastical time-serving can ever remove 
that burden. Not until we see in one saving moment of 
revelation why love is crucified, where sin and selfishness 
and all injustice lead, can our great hunger cease. When 
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we shall look and learn; when at last, through the redemp- 
tive suffering of love, we shall come to understand what the 
real will of God is, and shall go forth to recover every bleach- 
ing bone and to do what in us lies to heal the wounds of 
men, and to undo the wrongs that sin and passion wrought ; 
then for us, too, will the infinite mercy of God be intreated, 
and the long famine cease. 
Husert L. Simpson. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
DEUTERO-ISAI AH. 


IV. 


THE ancient Hebrew prophet kept his eye fixed on the 
events that moved around him. Among these, the career 
of the Persian Cyrus arrested the attention of the Deutero- 
Isaiah, and gave deeper meaning and concrete embodiment 
to his message. For Cyrus was destined to be the human 
instrumentality, the chosen servant of God, to carry out 
His redemptive purpose—the restoration of the exiles to 
their former home. In this most serious crisis in the 
religion of Israel and its revival Persia was destined to play 
a very important part. 

Our main sources of information about Cyrus (Heb. 
Koresh)—or Kurash, as he is called in Persian—are the 
Babylonian cuneiform documents, viz. : 

(1) The great cylinder of Nabonidus from Abu-Habba. 

(2) The clay cylinder of Cyrus composed after the capture 
of Babylon and unfortunately mutilated at the beginning 


1 The following dates may be noticed : Cyrus, 538-529 B.c. ; Cambyses, 
529-522 [Pers. Kambuziya]; Darius I. (Hystaspis), 522-486 [Pers. 
Darayavus]; Xerxes I., 486-465 [Khshayarsha in Pers., but in Babyl. 
tablets varied forms; see Ahasuerusin Ency. Bib.]; Artaxerxes I. (Longi- 
manus), 465-424 [Pers. Artakhshatra], 
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and end. It is our main source of information respecting 
the capture of Babylon in 538 B.o. 

(3) The Chronicle of Nabonidus and Cyrus, extending 
from the seventh year of the reign of Nabonidus to his 
twelfth and last, when Babylon was captured by Cyrus. 

What we may call our secondary sources of information 
are Greek, chiefly Herodotus I. chaps. 71-130, which are 
mainly occupied with the account of Croesus, king of Lydia, 
and his war with Cyrus and ultimate defeat, and the capture 
of Sardis (546%). The Greek narratives and their many 
embellishments we may omit. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the cuneiform records which deal exclusively 
with Western Asia. 

Cyrus was of Persian and therefore Indo-Germanic race. 
The region over which he first ruled was called Parsua, 
the original form of the name Persia, at first only a small 
province, lying some distance to the North of Babylonia, 
beyond Elam (Jlamtu). Subsequently his dominion included 
the Elamite province which lay South of Parsua and North- 
West of Babylonia, and was usually called Anzan or Anshan. 
In fact, Cyrus was usually known in Babylonia as “ king 
of Anshan ’’ (or Anzan). 

In the first cuneiform document (1), the great cylinder of 
Nabonidus, Cyrus, king of Anzan, is called the small vassal 
of Astyages (Ishtumegu), king of the Medes, and commander 
of a slender body of troops. This may have been true at 
the first, but in course of time Cyrus was able to defeat the 
large bodies of Scythians (called Ummdan-manda) under 
Astyages, and to take Astyages himself prisoner. It is 
quite possible, as the writer in the Encyclopedia Biblica 
suggests, that the Medes themselves treacherously connived 
at the act of Cyrus. This conquest of Media by Cyrus we 
may approximately place about 550 B.c. After the conquest 
of the Median kingdom Cyrus turned his arms against the 
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Lydian empire of Croesus, of which conflict Herodotus in 
Book I. gives an account. 

When Cyrus directed his victorious arms against Baby- 
lonia, his course was rendered comparatively easy by dis- 
affection. For some time past we know that Nabonidus 
had offended the local priesthoods by his efforts at centralisa- 
tion of worship in Babylon. Meanwhile, Cyrus was steadily 
advancing on the Northern frontier of Akkad which lay 
North of Babylon. This region was defended by the King’s 
son, Bél-shar-usur (Belshazzar), but without avail. Sippar 
opened its gates. Cyrus then found the entrance into 
Babylon an easy task. In his clay-cylinder inscription 
(2), Cyrus represents himself as under the favour of Marduk ; 
indeed, the god is represented as commanding Cyrus to 
march on Babylon (line 15). In line 17, we are informed 
that he entered the city without striking a blow. 

There is some analogy between the favourable attitude 
of Ezekiel towards Nebuchadrezzar and the highly sym- 
pathetic feeling with which the Deutero-Isaiah hails the 
victorious advance of Cyrus. Cyrus is Yahweh’s anointed 
servant to carry out His purpose with respect to Israel 
(xlv. 1). He is called by Yahweh to restore Jerusalem and 
the temple (xliv. 28, xlv. 13). Indeed, he is called Yahweh’s 
friend or officer (xliv. 28, xlv. 1). He is even represented 
as invoking Yahweh’s name (xli. 25). 

When we turn to the clay cylinder of Cyrus (2), we find 
a remarkable parallel between the language used by the 
Deutero-Isaiah about Cyrus and the language used by that 
monarch about himself in the clay document referred to. In 
the clay cylinder, Marduk assumes the relation to Cyrus which 
Yahweh sustains in chapters xliv. 28-xlv. 3. In the clay- 
cylinder we read in line 12 that Marduk “ has concerned 
himself with the righteous king whom he bore in his heart, 
whose hand he held, viz., Cyrus, king of Anshan, whose name 
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he proclaimed ; for kingship over the whole world was his 
name declared.’’! 

This striking resemblance in style between the language 
of the Cyrus-cylinder in this quoted passage and that of the 
Deutero-Isaiah led the Old Testament scholar Kittel to 
the conclusion that the Deutero-Isaiah was acquainted with 
the court-style that prevailed in Babylon and adopted it, 
since it was the language with which Cyrus would be 
familiar and would be likely to predispose him in favour of 
the Jews.2 This is a plausible theory, but not sufficient 
account is taken of the fact that both Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian were kindred Semitic languages and employed like 
idioms. 

The attitude of Cyrus to the Jews and their religion 
corresponded to his general policy of tolerance towards 
subjugated races. He endeavoured to win the favour of 
the Babylonians by restoring their temples, just as he gave 
facilities to the Jews to restore their own temple in Jeru- 
salem.* The gods and priests of Babylonia received large 
offerings. Cyrus and his son, Cambyses, took part in 
religious processions and called themselves the servants of 
Marduk and Nebo. 

Now, it is very important for us to realise this spirit of 
tolerance toward the religion of subjugated races, which 
even went so far, as the evidence of Cyrus’ own cuneiform 
document proves, that both Cyrus and his son, though 
Persians, and therefore adherents of quite another religion, 


1 Cf. chapter xlv. 1: Thus saith the Lord to Cyrus, whose right hand I have 
holden. Chapter xlv. 4: For Jacob my servant’s sake I have called thee 
by thy name, I have surnamed thee. 


2Z.A.T.W., 1898, 1, pp. 149 sqq. 
3 See Cyrus-cylinder lines 33 sqq.: “The Gods of Sumer and Akkad 


which Nabu-naid, to the indignation of the Lord of Gods [Marduk] had 
carried off to the land of Shuanna (=Babylon), I on the command of 
Marduk, the great god, caused to take their abode again in their place such 
as they desired.” 
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nevertheless conformed to the religion of the Babylonians 
and professed themselves more loyal than Nabonidus 
himself. 

But the Jews in Babylonia, though comparatively few, 
were a prosperous and influential community, and according 
to the express statements in the opening chapters of Ezra, 
Cyrus carried out his policy of generous toleration towards 
the Jews, as he had already done towards the Babylonians. 
If Cyrus was a worshipper of the Persian Ahura-mazda or 

Ormuzd, as we know that his successor Darius Hystaspis 
was, we might well believe that Cyrus was more attracted, 
as a Persian, to the spiritual religion of Yahweh than to the 
polytheism of Babylonia. But we have no knowledge as 
to whether Cyrus was an adherent of the teaching of 
Zoroaster (Zarathustra) or not. For the present we are 
concerned with the statement in Ezra chapters i. and vi., 
that an edict was issued by Cyrus for the restoration of the 
temple-vessels carried away by Nebuchadrezzar, and that 
means should be afforded for rebuilding the temple in 
Jerusalem. 

Now, in dealing with these opening chapters of Ezra we 
are involved in some very difficult historical problems. 
We are confronted by the theory put forward by the Dutch 
scholar Kosters, the successor of Kuenen at Leyden, in a work 
published more than twenty years ago on the Restoration 
of Israel (Herstel van Israél). Kosters dismisses the story 
of the edict of Cyrus, the return of the exiles and the founda- 

‘tion of the temple recorded in the first four chapters of 
Ezra as quite unhistorical. He bases his argument largely 
on the silence of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah (i.—viii.) 
about any foundation of the temple or any temple-building 
at all earlier than 520-516 B.c, This brings us to within 
eighteen years of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, and the 
subsequent restoration of the Jews by his edict, if it took 
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place at all. Moreover, it is argued that the temple rebuilt 
in the years 520-516, i.e., in the reign of Darius I. Hystaspis, 
was not the work of restored exiles. No mention is made 
by those early post-exilian prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, 
of restored exiles (gdlah), but only of “ this people ” (Hag. 
i. 2,12, ii. 14), or “remnant of the people ” (Hag. i. 12, 14, 
ii. 2; Zech. viii. 6, 11, 12), or “ people of the land ” (Hag. 
ii. 4; Zech. vii. 5). Zechariah also speaks of ‘“ Judah” 
or “‘ house of Judah.” By these terms it is assumed that 
the inhabitants of Judah, who had not been deported to 
Babylonia by Nebuchadrezzar, are meant. 

A good deal of importance has been attached to these 
views, both on the continent and in England. And it 
must be confessed that some weight appears to belong to 
this theory when it is remembered that, while the oracles 
of Haggai and Zechariah i.—vili. belong to almost the earliest 
post-exilian period, Ezra and Nehemiah, as compositions, 
are quite late, and almost form part and parcel of the same 
literature as the Books of Chronicles, i.e., about 250 B.c., 
nearly two centuries after Ezra and Nehemiah lived. On 
the other hand, it would be an unwarrantable inference to 
assume, because a narrative was composed two or more 
centuries after the events to which it refers took place, that 
therefore it should be dismissed as not reliable. We have 
to examine the statements, whether they involve inherent 
improbabilities, or stand in irreconcilable contradiction 
with other ascertained facts. Are there, on the other hand, 
facts which support in any degree the statement in Ezra 
chapter i. that Cyrus promulgated an edict empowering the 
return of the Jewish exiles and the rebuilding of the 
Jerusalem temple ? 

Now one ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory. We 
have not one, but two facts established by recent archeology : 
(1) The tolerant and generous policy of Cyrus towards the 
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religion of subjugated peoples shown by the attitude he 
exhibited towards the Babylonian cults in the Cyrus clay 
cylinder, to which I have already referred, in which his son 
Cambyses also shared. (2) The striking testimony of the 
recently discovered Aramaic papyri at Elephantiné, in 
Egypt. One of these is a letter written by Jedoniah and 
his fellow-priests in the year 407 B.c., from Yeb, or Elephan- 
tiné, where stood a temple of Yahweh where the considerable 
resident Jewish population worshipped. When this letter 
was written a great disaster had happened. This temple 
at Elephantiné had been destroyed in a fanatical onslaught 
made by the Egyptian priesthood in the neighbourhood. 
The letter is an appeal for help by the priest Jedoniah to 
Bagohi, viceroy of Judea, and in the course of the letter 
he traces the past history of this Egyptian temple of the 
Jews as far back as 526 B.c., and even beyond. That 
brings us back to the time of Cambyses, the son and successor 
of Cyrus. Lines 13, 14 of the papyrus may be translated 
thus :—‘‘ And after the days of the kings of Egypt, our 
fathers built that temple in the stronghold of Yeb (i.e., 
Elephantiné) and when Cambyses (Kambizi) entered Egypt 
he found the temple built, but all the temples of the gods 
of Egypt they [ie., the invading army of Cambyses] 
destroyed, but to that temple no one did any injury.” 
In other words, Cambyses showed exceptional favour to 
this Jewish temple of Yahweh. Why? Surely the answer 
is pretty clear. Cambyses simply carried out his father’s 
special policy of favour to the Jews. The Edict of Cyrus 
to the Jews, enabling them to rebuild their temple in 
Jerusalem, explains the exceptional conduct of Cambyses 
in Egypt ten years afterwards. We must also bear in mind 
that Cambyses is specially associated with his father in 
upholding the Babylonian temple worship. 

But how are we to account for the silence of Haggai and 
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Zechariah about Cyrus or any restoration of the temple 
in Jerusalem? Here I think the reply of Sir George Adam 
Smith to Kosters’ arguments is of considerable weight.} 
He explains their silence from the standpoint which they 
adopted, expressed in God’s word to Zerubbabel, ‘“‘ Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit” (Zech. iv. 6)s 
“Their one object is to put courage from God into the poor 
hearts before them.” To have mentioned the name of 
Cyrus or to have hinted even at the strong supporting power 
of Persia, which both then and afterwards, in the days of 
Ezra and Axtaxerxes Longimanus, contributed so much 
to the restoration and reform of the Jewish religion and the 
rebuilding of the city, wouid have struck a false note, have 
substituted a secular for a spiritual power. 

It is quite true that Cyrus fills an important place in the 
earlier part of the Deutero-I[saiah (chapters xl.—xlviii.), and 
unless these prophecies of God’s ‘“‘ anointed” (xlv. 1), His 
*‘ shepherd =ruler ”’ (xliv. 28), had rested upon a basis of 
historic realisation, it is most difficult to understand why 
they should have been preserved in canonical scripture and 
have exercised on subsequent literature their extraordinary 
influence. If the prophecies had altogether failed of realisa- 
tion the depressing effect on the religious faith of the exiles 
would have been disastrous. 

It is to be noted, however, that in the latter part of the 
Deutero-Isaiah the name of Cyrus hasno mention. Chapters 
xlix._Iv. may have belonged to a time when the edict of 
Cyrus had already been promulgated and the home-turning 
caravans were beginning to wend their way. A foreign 
anointed ruler would strike a jarring note in a Palestinian 
Jewish community re-established in the old city under the 
banner of the Lord of hosts, and when high Messianic hopes 
gathered round the person of Zerubbabel, the last of the old 


1 Book of the Twelve Prophets (Expositor’s Bible), vol. ii., pp. 194-219. 
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Davidic line. Let us remember the concluding words of 
Haggai’s oracles, in which God says : “ Speak to Zerubbabel, 
governor of Judah, saying, ‘ I will shake the heavens and the 
earth, and I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms .. . 
and I will overthrow the chariots and them that ride on 
them, and the horses and their riders shall come down every 
one by the sword of his brother. In that day, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, will I take thee, O Zerubbabel my servant, the son 
of Shealtiel, saith the Lord, and I will make thee as a signet, 
for I have chosen thee, saith the Lord of Hosts.’”’ More- 
over, let us bear in mind that the only recognised law-book 
at that time was the Book of Deuteronomy, and its provisions 
were doubtless familiar; and among them, therefore, these 
words: ‘‘ Thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee 
whom the Lord thy God shall choose: one from among thy 
brethren shalt thou set king over thee: thou mayest not 
put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother.” Any 
hint or mention of Cyrus the Persian at such a time would 
be wholly out of place. 

What, then, it might be asked, actually happened? Not, 
probably, as much as might be inferred from the narrative 
in Ezra. We may assume that Cyrus issued a decree 
permitting the return and providing certain facilities. 
Probably some Jewish families accompanied Zerubbabel 
(or Sharezer, as he is called in Babylonian) back to the 
home-land. But there was no considerable number.! This 

1 Stade, in his elaborate History of the Jews (Gesch. des Judenthums) 
pp. 96 sqq., takes, on the whole, a very reasonable view of the Ezra 
records and their historical worth. The list in Ezra ii. is not in its original 
form, but is probably based on Nehemiah’s memoirs. The Edict of 
Cyrus is to be found rather in Ezra vi. 3 seq., than in chap. i, and 
contains a correct tradition respecting the building of the temple (p. 99). 
That the edict should not have been carried out is not surprising when 
we remember the loosely jointed system of the Persian Empire. Like 


Edward Meyer after him, Stade considers that the Aramaic source of the 


chronicler has preserved some reliable details in this and other matters 
(p. 100). 
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we might infer from the last oracle of the Deutero-Isaiah, 
which conveys a reproach to those who preferred to stay 
behind in Babylonia, where they had settled down in fair 
comfort and prosperity: “‘ Wherefore do ye spend money 
for that which is not bread, and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not?’ The prophet points them to Zerubbabel, 
their young leader, ‘‘a prince and commander to the 
peoples,’’ who embodied in himself the “sure mercies of 
David.’’! 

In the great veil of obscurity which invests this period of 
Jewish history, we know not what became of this interesting 
figure. He mysteriously vanishes, and his place is taken 
by the first high priest of whom we have any mention, 
Joshua, who first appears in Zechariah iii. And this High 
Priest, as the representative of the people, grows in import- 
ance. When we come to the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and the reformed worship and rebuilding of Jerusalem’s 
ruined walls, we shall find constituted an organised ecclesias- 
tical system with the sacerdotal functions concentrated in a 
much smaller body of officiating priests than the entire body 
of Levites. These officiating priests were the sons of Aaron, 
and at their head stood the High Priest, who acted as the 
people’s representative, and carried out the impressive 
ritual of atonement for the sins of the people as well as his 
own on the great day of the Fast of Atonement. We hear 


1 Ezra v. 14 sqq. state that the vessels were committed to Sheshbazzar, 
whom Cyrus had appointed Governor (pekhah), and that he laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the temple (verse 16). According to Zech. iv. 9, the descen- 
dant of David, Zerubbabel, laid the foundation-stone, and according to 
Haggai i. 1, he was the pekhah. It is, therefore, reasonable to argue that 
Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar are one. Against this, Stade argues that 
they were different personages, because in Ezra v. 2 sqq. Zerubbabel is 
spoken of as head of the community while in verse 14 sqq. Sheshbazzar 
is spoken of as Persian governor. But this no more proves distinction 
of personality than Pul and Tiglath-pileser in close conjunction in 
2 Kings xv. 19 and verse 29 ; compare the name Daniel, the Hebrew name, 
with Belteshazzar as the official or Babylonian name (Dan, i. 7; iv. 8,9, 


18, 19; x. 1). 
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nothing of this Fast of Atonement in the old pre-exilian 
days. It belongs entirely to that large and varied body of 
legislation comprehended under the term priestly code, 
which was finally drawn up in the time of Ezra and later, 
i.e., at the close of the fifth century which lies beyond our 
scope. 

Among the difficult historical problems which, in the 
obscurity which invests this post-exilian period, are very hard 
to solve, is this: What ecclesiastical procedure did actually 
prevail at the time when the temple was finally rebuilt in 
the days of Zechariah about 515 B.c., or, if we go a little 
further back, when the first, though, as we know, imperfect 
beginnings of the attempt to rebuild the temple were set 
on foot, when a small body of exiles returned after the 
promulgation of the Edict of Cyrus under the leadership of 
Zerubbabel 2 

It is exceedingly improbable that there would have been 
any rebuilding of the temple at all, or any attempt at reviving 
the religious life of the Palestinian Jews, if a certain, though 
inconsiderable, body of Jewish exiles had not arrived from 
Babylonia, who carried with them the inspiring influences 
of the earlier exilian prophet Ezekiel, and the later prophet, 
the Deutero-Isaiah. Call to mind the fact that the strongest 
and most capable men had been transported into exile in 
the two deportations carried out by Nebuchadrezzar. Only 
the poorest—chiefly agricultural—population remained be- 
hind to occupy the ruined towns and villages. Every foreign 
invasion shaved the country bare, as Isaiah expressed it, 
“like a razor that is hired.” And this agricultural popula- 
tion was very conservative and clung to old heathen cults 
which always die hard on the country-side. To these I 
shall presently refer. 

On the other hand, probably the best and strongest 
elements of Jewish religious life were gathered round 
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Ezekiel in the land of exile. Ezekiel directed his thoughts 
and the thoughts of many who lived around him to a happier 
day when all Israel, the Northern tribes as well as the 
Southern, would be gathered into one around a newly 
organised temple-worship in the homeland. He provides 
an elaborate scheme of reconstituted Jewish life and temple- 
worship. Now, critics have noted the very close parallels 
between this ideal scheme of Ezekiel (xl.—xlviii.) and a certain 
section of the Pentateuch called the “‘ code of Holiness,” 
found more or less embedded in Leviticus xvii—xxvi. It is 
very difficult to say which came first. In the light of Leviticus 
xxvi. we should infer that Ezekiel’s scheme and the “code 
of Holiness ’’ arose about the same time and in close con- 
nexion with one another. The “code of Holiness” was 
probably composed among some priestly circles in the land 
of exile. 

Some of these strenuous, earnest men in Babylonia 
accompanied Zerubbabel in the first stream of returning 
exiles after the promulgation of the edict of Cyrus, full of 
high hopes and with the resounding strains of the Deutero- 
Isaiah ringing in their ears, and it was from these returning 
exiles the effort after better things came. It was the reviv- 
ing influence of these men that made a restored worship and 
a rebuilt temple possible. 

But, beyond the constitution of a high-priest, and perhaps 
some fasts of sorrowful remembrance, and somewhat stricter 
rules of circumcision and Sabbath observance, it is very 
difficult to determine how far any of the new legislation 
which is found in the Priestly Code can be said to apply 
to the worship of the newly built temple in 515 B.o. Of 
course, the sacrifices went on and annual feasts were held. 
It must be remembered that much of the sacrificial legislation 
found in the Priestly Code rests on old tradition and practice. 

In the main the traditions which governed the religious 
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life of restored Israel at this time would be that of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. The Jews that remained in 
Palestine, when Solomon’s temple was destroyed, and the 
Judean kingdom came to an end, were certainly not 
progressive. They consisted mainly of the agricultural 
poverty-stricken remnant. Though the temple was 
destroyed, the worship on its old site had continued. 
Worship in Canaanite sanctuaries took place out of doors. 
A stone altar was sufficient. But the conditions of life in 
Palestine, to which I shall refer presently, point to decadence 
and not to progress. 

It is not necessary to give anything more than a very 
brief account of the Persian rule that succeeded the Baby- 
lonian over Western Asia. Babylonians were Semites, and 
Babylonian influence was, as I have shown, prevalent over 
Western Asia from very early times and produced a far 
deeper impression upon Semitic Israel. The Persians were 
Indo-Germanic, and it is questionable how far Medo-Persian 
influence moulded the thought of the Jew. That it did 
exercise an influence is certain. The first mention of Satan 
as a supernatural power of evil arrayed against man as 
accuser and seducer is in the book of Zechariah’s oracles. 
In Persian religion we have the dualism of good and evil 
represented by Ahuramazda (Ormuzd) and Angro-mainyu 
or Ahriman. The conception of Satan in post-exilian 
Judaism can hardly be separated from the Persian concep- 
tion of Ahriman. Also, the great growth of angelology as 
intermediate personal agencies between God and man is 
chiefly due to the Persian conception of the Amesha Spentas, 


? An interesting passage in Jer. xli. 5 shows that even after the destruc- 
tion of the temple the site of the temple was still regarded as a place of 
worship even to Israelites living in the Northern Kingdom at Shechem, 
Shiloh and Samaria, who came with the signs of mourning—“ clothes rent, 
beards shaven, and bodies cut,’’ with meal offerings and incense to the 
ruined temple of Yahweh. 
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“the immortal holy ones.” And to the same source is 
probably to be ascribed the rise of the Jewish belief in 
immortality and the future life in its more distinct and later 
form. But into these large subjects I cannot enter here. 
Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cambyses in 529, whose 
career is marked by his expedition to Egypt and conquest 
of its ruler Psamnit. His ambition extended to further 
conquests towards the South of Egypt, but into this we need 
not proceed. After the death of Cambyses in 522 an inter- 
val of great confusion arose, through the attempt of the 
magian Gaumata to seize the reins of power by the pretence 
that he was the brother of Cambyses, Smerdis, whose death 
as a possible rival Cambyses had already compassed at the 
beginning of his reign. Gaumata is accordingly called the 
Pseudo-Smerdis, and his pretence was soon fully exposed, 
and Darius, the first son of Hystaspis (Vishtaspu), ascended 
the throne. The deeds of this monarch are recorded on the 
sides of an enormous rock, 1,500 feet high, in three languages 
—Persian, Medo-Scythic and Babylonian. This is the 
famous Behistun inscription, first copied, and deciphered, 
as well as translated, by Sir Henry Rawlinson—then Major 
Rawlinson of the Indian army (or rather of the East India 
Company)—and published in the journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1846. Major Rawlinson was a first-class 
Persian scholar, and thus well equipped for this great task, 
which was epoch-making, for it laid the foundations for 
the study of cuneiform inscriptions. Darius reigned till 
486-5, and was succeeded by Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther. It is hardly needful for me to speak with 
any detail of either Darius I. or his son Xerxes, since we are 
now entering the familiar region of Greek history. The 
struggle of Darius against the Greek race received its decisive 
check in the battle of Marathon (490 B.c.), and that of his 
successor Xerxes in the battles of Thermopyle, Salamis 
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and Platea. Readers of Herodotus and of the Perse of 
Aischylus need no further reminders. 

Xerxes was followed by his son Artaxerxes, surnamed 
Longimanus (uaxedye1e) by classical writers. He reigned 
from 465 to 425, and with him our survey of Persian history 
ends. It brings us to the age in which the last eleven 
chapters of Isaiah (the so-called Trito-Isaiah) were written, 
as well as the oracles of Malachi. By both Plutarch and 
Diodorus Siculus he is characterised as wise and temperate 
in character, and this fully accords with his friendly and 
helpful attitude towards Nehemiah and the Jewish com- 
munity. The fact also sustains the tradition inaugurated 
by Cyrus a hundred years previously. The vast extent and 
organisation of the Persian empire, stretching from Armenia 
to Ethiopia, and from Lydia to the borders of India, with 
the royal capital of Susa in Elam as the centre, were all 
administered by a vast number of district rulers or satraps. 
Our chief authorities on this head are the Behistun inscrip- 
tions of Darius Hystaspis and Herodotus, Book III. 
(chapters 89-96). Every satrap was a collector of tribute, 
and, if we are to follow the estimate of Herodotus (chap. 95), 
this tribute amounted to the colossal sum of £3,000,000 or 
more, according to money value in those days. This vast 
and wealthy empire, with its palaces and parks called 
““ paradises ”’ (a Persian word which has passed into Greek 
and late Hebrew), after lasting for 200 years, crumbled to 
pieces at the shock of attack by Alexander’s armies. 

As we pass from Isaiah, chap. lv. to chap. lvi., in other 
words from the Deutero- to the Trito-Isaiah, we pass from 
high exultant hope to reaction and gloom. We travel at 
one bound over some eighty years of time. We are in the 
midst of a settled community in Palestine. Evidently the 
temple had for some time been erected. There is temple- 
worship, prayer, as well as sacrifice, and a strict observance 
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of the Sabbath, but there was an exclusive spirit prevalent, 
against which the oracle protests ; for it expressly bids the 
foreigner and the eunuch welcome to the worship of the 
Jerusalem sanctuary. We soon discover that all is far from 
well. The spiritual life of the people is sluggish. God’s 
prophets, who are called ‘‘ watchmen ” (Ivi. 10), are blind, 
dumb and dreaming. The following chapters (lvii.—Iviii.) 
reveal social evils. The same strain of rebuke is continued 
in chapter lix. The innocent, god-fearing man is oppressed, 
and in chapter lviii. we have a scathing denunciation of a 
superficial ceremonial religion of fasts and observances 
which reminds one of Amos and Isaiah in the eighth century. 

Another aspect of Judean life revealed to us in several 
passages (Ivii. 3-10 ; xv. 2-5; Ixvi. 3-4) are the idolatrous 
practices which still prevailed and seemed to cling to the 
soil of Palestine and the High Places. There, old Canaanite 
practices were carried on, such as the prophet Hosea 
denounced nearly three centuries before (Hos. iv. 12-14) 
“under the terebinths and every green tree.”’ They even 
included the custom of child-sacrifice (Isa. lvii. 5). Some 
of the references in the Trito-Isaiah passages to which I 
have referred are very obscure and we require much more 
knowledge, which, it may be hoped, archeology will bestow, 
to enable us to interpret them. For these irregularities in 
practice we are prepared by a careful study of the prophecies 
of Ezekiel. Some of them bear special reference to strange, 
superstitious rites, which prevailed in Jerusalem in the 
early period of the exile, and which, combined with the 
many indications occurring in the oracles of Jeremiah, show 
how imperfectly the Reformation in the reign of Josiah 
had effected any real change in the life of the people. 

We must also remember the strange trance-vision in 
Ezekiel, chap. viii., in which the prophet is brought to the 
gate of the inner court looking Northwards, and beholds 
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there the altar and image of jealousy, i.e., the image that 
provokes God to jealousy. The name of the offending deity, 
whether Asherah, whose image Manasseh erected, or some 
other, is evidently avoided. This chapter in Ezekiel is, in 
fact, crowded with allusions to the heathenish rites at that 
very time practised in Jerusalem. The prophet digs through 
a wall and finds himself in a secret chamber with seventy 
Jewish elders and a well-known elder, named Jaazaniah, 
in the midst of them. On the walls idolatrous figures of 
animals, including creeping things, are portrayed, and the 
elders are engaged in burning incense to them. Robertson 
Smith (Religion of the Semites, p. 357) holds that we have 
here a form of totem-worship, “a mystical communion 
of the body and blood of a divine animal,” and with this 
passage in Ezekiel he combines a strange reference to rites 
in which the flesh of the mouse as well as of the pig were 
eaten (Isa. lxvi. 17). But, perhaps, the strangest reference 
of all in that weird chapter of Ezekiel is to be found in v. 16 
sqq. The prophet passes to the inner court of the temple 
between the porch and the altar. We know that the temple 
was then standing, for the oracle is dated four years before the 
final catastrophe, when the temple was destroyed, 7.e., 591 B.o. 
Ezekiel sees twenty-five men with their faces to the East, 
worshipping the sun and with their back to the temple, 
and with the “branch placed to the nose.’ The late 
Prof. Moulton, in his article “‘ Zoroastrianism ”’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, has an interesting explanation of this 
last curious feature. This branch, he says, “ must be the 
barsom or bundle of fine tamarisk-boughs (Strabo, xv. 3, 14), 
which the Parsi priest to-day holds up to his face at worship.” 
He shows that this was a ‘‘ magian rite which seems to have 
found its way from Media to Jerusalem.” These strange 
irregularities, or many of them—despite the reforms of 
Josiah and despite the rebuilding of the temple—still 
maintained their ground in Palestine. 
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There are many indications in the Trito-Isaiah which 
connect it with the same date or nearly the same as the 
prophecies of Malachi. In these prophecies, as in the 
Trito-Isaiah, we have evidently reached a time of declension 
in social life. One man deals treacherously against his 
neighbour (Mal. ii. 10), against his wife (ii. 15, iii. 5); there 
is perjury and injustice in the courts, the robbery of the hired 
servant in his wages (iii. 5). Religious life is also debased. 
Imperfect animals are offered for sacrifice and the flesh of 
sacrifice is polluted (i. 7). In fact, worship is despised as 
wearisome (i. 13), and there was great remissness in the 
payment of tithes (iii. 8-10). We have also a significant 
reference to the practice of sorcery (iii. 5), and to inter- 
marriage with foreign idolatrous women (ii. 11). In all this 
we find close parallels with the evils, both in social and 
religious life, depicted in the Trito-Isaiah, and in the inter- 
marriages with foreigners we are confronted with the same 
irregularity and violation of the Deuteronomic code (Deut. 
vii. 3 seq.) that we again meet with in Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Ezra ix.-x.; Neh. xiii. 23-28). 

One point is worth noting : When Malachi refers to the 
Priests, whom he calls Levi, and to religious worship 
generally, the prevailing tradition is evidently that of the 
book of Deuteronomy. We have to wait till the advent of 
Ezra and Nehemiah before the legislation of the Priestly 
Code, in which the sons of Aaron were the only legitimate 
priests, was at length fully adopted and recognised. 

Another interesting feature which closely connects Malachi 
with Trito-Isaiah, is the brief denunciation of Edom in 
the opening of Malachi’s oracles (i. 2-4), in which God’s 
chastisement is threatened against Esau. We may connect 
with this the striking and dramatic poem, Isaiah |xiii. 1-6, 
as well as the post-exilian oracle in chapter xxxiv. The 
Edomites during the early period of the exile had made cruel 
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use of their opportunities of paying out old scores by invading 
Southern Judah, and Divine chastisements of retribution on 
Edom are to come. But the historic facts which lie behind 
are most obscure. I simply refer to these passages as 
another link that connects Malachi with these closing eleven 
chapters of the Isaiah collection. 

Here I would add that I have not hitherto made any 
reference to the Samaritan community, who became so 
prominent in their hostility to the efforts of Nehemiah, 
since the references to them, if any, in the Trito-Isaiah are 
too uncertain and obscure. Some scholars point to the 
** stumblingblock ” which is to be removed out of the way 
of God’s people in chapter lvii. 14, to the “ rebellious people 
who walk in an unwholesome way ” of idolatrous customs 
(Ixv. 2-5), and to ‘‘ those that forsake the Lord and forget 
my holy mountain and prepare a table to fortune ”’ (xv. 11), 
and finally to those who are spoken of as “ your brethren 
that hate you, that cast you out for my name’s sake ”’ (Ixvi. 5). 
But we have not the data for any sure inference that the 
references are to the Samaritan community, and not simply 
to Jews long resident in the land who conformed to old 
illegitimate cults. 

What is clear is that the great anticipations of the Deutero- 
Isaiah were not fulfilled and the times were out of joint. 
But better times were coming, and the advent of Nehemiah, 
with his strong persistent will, and of Ezra, with his reform- 
ing zeal, was to work a great and beneficent change. The 
coming of these better and happier times with a larger 
contingent of exiles is heralded in chapters Ix.-lxii., which 
are closely modelled on the style and language of the 
Deutero-Isaiah, but destitute of any reference to a personal 
Messiah, such as we find in the oracles of Haggai. One 
could wish that this beautiful collection of poems had closed 
the great Isaianic book rather than that late dark and 
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pessimistic interpolated passage, belonging to a much later 
age, with which it actually ends. 


I have endeavoured to trace the external conditions as 
well as the internal movements through which the Jews 
lived in that prolonged crisis and agony of their religious 
life, and the perils to which the precious heirloom of their 
spiritual faith was exposed during the exile and the century 
that followed it. They survived that crisis mainly because, 
in the preceding crisis of the Assyrian invasions of the 
eighth century, and the closing crisis of the seventh, the 
Judean prophets had prepared a band of faithful men to 
meet these perils to their faith. 

But the exile in Babylonia and the great influence of 
Babylonia in earlier centuries left deep traces behind. 
(1) Babylonian demonology permanently affected Jewish 
beliefs for many centuries after, and it passed into Christian- 
ity. (2) Closely connected with demonology is magic. 
Though magic and sorcery (7.e. black magic) were forbidden in 
the Térah, it was nevertheless known and practised. Jews 
were specially proficient in magical arts ; and in the magical 
papyri which have been discovered there appear the names 
of Yahweh (abbreviated as Jaeo) and abbreviations of 
Sebéoth (“hosts”) into Abaoth or Aoth, also Isak and 
Jakob, and various other distorted forms of Hebrew patri- 
archal names. Blau’s learned treatise (1898), Das alt- 
Jiidische Zauberwesen (‘‘ Ancient Jewish Magic”) is a 
storehouse of information on this subject. The articles 
“Magic,” ‘‘ Exorcism,” and “Sorcery,” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, by the present writer, will show 
the reader how deep and far-reaching this influence was. 

(3) In religion, Babylonia left its deep impression. For 
example, (a) in ritual, such as the employment of scented 


1 Here it would be possible to make a much more detailed statement. 
Both Leviticus and the Babylonian ritual stand in close relation to one 
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resins in incense, in certain atoning rituals and the use of 
the word for atone (kipper), which is most probably Baby- 
lonian. Kopher, “atonement,” is the Babylonian kupru. 
(b) In the ecclesiastical calendar, all the names of months, 
Nisan, Iyyar, Sivan, are Babylonian names and begin with 
the month Nisan, which is March-April, the spring month 
in which fall the festivals of Passover and Unleavened Bread. 
In the old pre-exilian and Canaanite calendar, Nisan is 
called Abib (ear of corn), and we have other names of months. 
Moreover this old calendar, which corresponds to the 
Jewish civil year calendar, began with the month Tishri or, 
as it was called in the old calendar, Ethanim (September-— 
October). The ecclesiastical calendar, on the other hand, 
which begins with Nisan, has throughout Babylonian names 
of months which are not Hebrew at all. But the names 
Abib, Ethanim, etc., are Hebrew names. 

(c) The Psalms of our Hebrew Psalter, which are to a 
very large extent post-exilian, and grew up as part of the 
liturgical worship of the Temple and the synagogue, must 
have received their main impulse from the hymns and the 
incantations which the Jews in exile would have often heard 
chanted by the Babylonian zammaru. There is consider- 
able resemblance, in the form of rhythmic parallelism and 
the recurrence of refrains, between the Hebrew Psalm and 
the Babylonian hymns. 


another in the conception of Sin as (1) ritual neglect, and (2) as blended 
with sickness and uncleanness. Thus, we have rituals to cleanse owing 
to contact with a dead body in Makld iv. 27-31 (cf. Lev., xi. 31-40, xxi. 1, 11; 
Num. xix. 11 sqq.), or for touching an unclean person Shurpu iii. 115-125, 
and Lev. xv., xxilis 1-16. On this whole subject consult Morgenstern, 
Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian. It should be noted that in the 
Jewish ritual all demonology is absent. The solitary exception is the 
reference to Azazel in the ritual of the day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 10, 21 
sqq:); see also article ‘‘ Priest’ in Hncycl. Brit. Moreover, we note the 
special trait in Ezekiel’s scheme and in the Book of Leviticus of Sin 
regarded as uncleanness and of sacrifice as a means of getting rid of the 
uncleanness. This is certainly a characteristic of Babylonian rituals. 
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But in ‘saying this, I am far from asserting that the 
Hebrews had no Psalms in their worship before the exile. 
There is good evidence for asserting that they certainly had. 
For let us remember that there was Babylonian influence 
in Palestine many centuries before the exile. 

(dq) We might add to this that the higher position of the 
Hebrew priesthood in Ezekiel and in P, and its restriction 
to the Aaronids, seems to be connected historically with the 
position of the priesthood in Babylonia. ‘‘ The Babylonian 
priests,’ says Hehn,! “ are an aristocratic caste, the bearers 
of a complex magical and astrologicai science.’’ Moreover the 
temples came to possess large landed estates such as we find in 
the schemes of the priesthood in Ezekiel and P, viz., Ezekiel 
xlviii. 8-14; Numbers xxxv. 1-8 (P); comp. Joshua xxi. 
(P); Leviticus xxv. 32-34, and also 1 Chronicles xiii. 2; 
2 Chronicles xi. 14, xxxi. 15, 19. Some would also combine 
Ezra ii. 70, Nehemiah vii. 73, xi. 3, 20, 36; see G. B. 
Gray, Comm. on Numbers, p. 464. 

Owen C. WHITEHOUSE. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT USE OF MH WITH 
HESITANT QUESTIONS IN THE INDICATIVE 
MODE. 


Buass seems disturbed by the use of 47) with questions—John 
iv. 29; vii. 26; xxi. 5, where uw “ hardly lends itself to 
the meaning, ‘ certainly not,’ I suppose” (Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, p. 254, note 2). Blass was a classicist 
and lays down the normal rule that ov is used where an 
affirmative answer is expected and mu where a negative 
answer is expected. He properly lays stress on the fact 
that ‘“‘ the negative used depends on the answer expected 


1 Die Bibl. u. Babyl. Gottesidee, p. 339. 
VOL. XXVI. 9 
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and not on the actual answer given.”” In other words, the 
negative used, whether od or yu, is determined by the 
mind of the questioner, not by that of the one who replies. 
If the questioner asks a rhetorical question and makes his 
own reply, the principle is the same. 

Moulton (Prolegomena, p. 170, note) rightly argues that 
the use of 7 or unre in hesitant questions “is not really 
inappropriate.” In independent sentences in the New 
Testament yy is retained only in questions, but it is quite 
frequent in this idiom. There are fifty-six such examples 
of wn in the New Testament, thirteen of my, one of 
pnmore, and one of untiye, seventy-one in all. Twenty- 
two of the seventy-one instances are in the Fourth Gospel 
and twenty-five in Paul’s Epistles, but only twelve in the 
Gospel of Luke and the Acts, according to Moulton and 
Geden’s Concordance. There are no instances in Hebrews, 
the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse, or the Petrine 
Epistles. 

Most of the examples are plain enough and reflect the 
clear feeling of the questioner. The idiom is commonest 
in the Gospels in the words of Jesus when He makes a vehe- 
ment or indignant or rhetorical appeal to His hearers. The 
same idiom occurs in parallel passages as in Matthew vii. 9 f. 
(= Luke xi. 11 f.), Matthew ix. 15 (= Mark ii. 19=Luke v. 34), 
Matthew xi. 23 (=Luke x. 15). Paul sometimes expresses his 
indignant denial by 1) yévorro after the question with 
vy as in Romans iii. 3; ix. 14; xi.1,11. Paul also uses p17 
ov in a question where the ov coalesces with the verb and 
the uj is the negative of the question as in Romans x. 18, 19 ; 
1 Corinthians ix. 4, 5. It is not easy to reproduce this 
idiom in English though it is plain in the Greek. We may 
do it by the use of “ fail’? as in Romans x. 18: “ Did they 
fail to hear?”’ In 1 Corinthians xii. 29,30 Paul has a 
string of questions with «7, but they are all according to 
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form. In 1 Corinthians ix. 6 Paul uses ov—uy where ov 
negatives the question and yu the infinitive. It is slightly 
confusing in English, but clear in the Greek. In Romans 
xi. 2 Paul uses od« drécato as the answer to ui) ardcaro, 

But the really troublesome hesitant questions occur 
mainly in John’s Gospel. Here the solution lies in the 
psychology of the questioner rather than in strictly technical 
grammatical form. We must always bear in mind that in 
actual speech people do not always bother about rules of 
grammar. Language is a servant, not a master. We must 
watch for the light and shadow that play on the face and 
catch the tones of the voice if we wish to gather the real 
meaning of the speaker. Half at least of human speech is 
what is not said in words, but is expressed in the flash of 
fire from the eye and the lips. It is for this reason that 
written language is a poor substitute for the spoken word. 
There is power in the pen of the ready writer who has 
learned the art of delicate and accurate expression of thought. 
But in conversation and in public address that is sincere 
there is the full play of the personality that far transcends 
mere words. 

Hence men have so much difficulty in interpreting written 
language. Lawyers may higgle over the technicalities of 
a will or a code of laws. Preachers may become metaphy- 
sical hairsplitters in the explanation of a passage of Scripture 
because they fail to read between the lines and to visualise 
properly the atmosphere of the saying. The historical 
imagination is essential to correct interpretation and to effec- 
tive preaching. The preacher who sees men as trees walking 
will speak to an audience that does not see them at all. 

In John iv. 12 we have the normal use of pu expecting 
the negative answer: ‘Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob?” The Samaritan woman thus expresses, if she 
used Greek (or John does it for her, if she used Aramaic), 
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her surprise at Jesus for claiming to be able to give her 
“living water.” So far so good. But in iv. 29+ the 
same woman uses py in a question that seems to 
call for an affirmative reply. She is speaking to her friends 
and neighbours in the city of Sychar and is seeking 
to interest them in Jesus, who has confessed Himself 
to her as the Messiah both of the Jews and of the Samari- 
tans (iv. 25 f.). Apparently she ought to have employed 
ovy or even ovyi, for she cannot wish to discredit the claims 
of Jesus whom she has just accepted as the Messiah. But 
she does not employ ovy, because, to do so, would have © 
challenged the opposition of Samaritans to a Jew as Jesus 
was (cf. iv. 9). Besides, if she had taken a public and posi- 
tive stand for Jesus as the Messiah, many would have in- 
stantly assumed an antagonistic attitude towards Christ 
before they had seen and heard Him. She evidently wishes 
to avoid arousing needless antagonisms and to excite 
curiosity by raising the question in a more or less doubtful 
and debatable form without being dogmatic herself. It is a 
dull interpreter who stumbles over this use of ute by the 
Samaritan woman. Itis merely interpretation by the rule of 
thumb to say that the Samaritan woman was disloyal 
to Jesus in using pyre, or that John misrepresents her real 
mood in so doing. It is a woman whois speaking, a woman 
who knows how to pique the interest of her neighbours in 
a great sensation. For it was the biggest sensation of the 
time if the Messiah was in reality near Sychar. The results 
justified her insight and her skill. The townsfolk went 
forth at once (¢& Gov) and went on in a stréam (ipyov7o) 
towards Jacob’s Well where Jesus was. In the end many 
believed on Jesus and said: ‘‘ Now we believe not because 
of thy speaking ; for we have heard for ourselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Saviour of the world” (iv. 42). 


1 Mare obrés éorw 6 Xpicros ; 
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By her sutble intuition she kept herself in the background 
and avoided controversy and won them to Jesus as the 
Messiah. All this is involved in her use of pt. The 
Revised Version renders the question thus: ‘Can this be 
the Christ?” That is a fair translation, for it avoids 
committing her to a negative response. It is a species of 
linguistic camouflage, this use of «7 when one declines to take 
a positive stand. It is not fear with the Samaritan woman, 
but shrewdness that leads to this form of inquiry. A similar 
excited and timid use of wT: occurs in Matthew xii. 23. 

In John vii. 26 we find pjrore employed by the rabble 
of Jerusalem, as reported or translated by John, to throw 
ridicule on the rulers in Jerusalem : ‘“‘ Can it be that the 
rulers indeed know that this is the Christ ? ”’! It is irony or 
sarcasm, as is shown by the continuance in verse 27: 
“‘ Howbeit we know this man whoever he is: but when the 
Christ cometh, no one knoweth whence he is.”’ Here the 
syntax of uote is not so subtle as that of pre in iv. 29, but 
there is the quick flash of scorn at the rabbis for their cowar- 
dice in the actual presence of Jesus after their loud profes- 
sions of courage before He came. One only needs nimble 
wit to see the beauty of the Greek idiom here. 

The lightning play of emotion in 47 in questions comes 
out finely in John vii. 45-52. When the officers returned 
to the Sanhedrin without Jesus they were met with a sharp 
ov« as to why they had not brought Jesus under arrest. 
On their reply the Pharisees sneered at them with yu in two 
questions ; “ Are ye also led astray? Hath any of the 
rulers believed on him, or of the Pharisees ?’”’ Now Nico- 
demus interposes with a timid point of order or legal pro- 
cedure with u#: ‘‘ Doth our law judge a man except it 
first hear from himself and know what he doeth?” This 
is an adroit question on the part of Nicodemus (cf. my 
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Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 1168), and is in 
perfect form and syntax, but it rouses the Sanhedrin to fury 
for one of their own number to champion the cause of Jesus 
even when he is in the right. So they storm at Nicodemus 
with wu): “ Art thou also of Galilee? Search and see that 
out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” They tear a passion to 
tatters and tell a falsehood to bolster their prejudices, for 
Galilee had produced prophets. They strongly suspect 
Nicodemus of affinities with the Galileans, though the form 
of the question for propriety’s sake has uj. They really 
mean ov, though they use un. See a similar scornful use 
of unre in John viii. 22, where the Pharisees scout the 
claim of Jesus about going where they cannot come. They 
ask if he will kill Himself, using 47), though devoutly wishing 
that He would do so. This is quite a contrast to Pilate’s rage 
at the Jews when he blurted out at Jesus (with ure) : “ Am 
Ia Jew?” 

Once more in John xxi. 5 there is nothing at all the matter 
with the use of ute by Jesus. ‘Children, have ye ought » 
to eat ?”’ Clearly od would have been too abrupt and 
harsh on the part of a stranger. So He delicately employs 
unt. Itis really more polite and courteous to use pre 
when one makes an inquiry that implies asking a favour. It 
makes it easy for a negative answer without any strain in 
one’s relations. The very fact of such a question implies the 
possibility of an affirmative reply, else it would not have been 
made at all. And yet the use of «7 or mijt. by no means 
compels a negative reply. In the case in John xxi. 5 the 
disciples promptly replied ov, for they had caught nothing 
all night. Now the way was clear for Jesus to offer His help 
whereas before it might have seemed an impertinence. In 
English we manage it by saying: “You haven’t had 
breakfast, have you?’ We employ two clauses to catch 
the delicate nuances of «7 in Greek. 
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So in John xviii. 17 the maid that kept the door said to 
Peter (using 7): ‘‘ Art thou also one of this man’s 
disciples ?”’ She means that he is, but with a woman’s 
delicate insight implies that he is not, so as to give him a 
hole by which to slip out. And Peter slips out with a blunt 
ovx eiui. Buthe was a disciple, and the maid knew it, her 
syntax (or John’s) to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In xviii 25 the servants gather round Peter once more 
and use uy: “ Art thou also one of his disciples?” Peter 
hotly retorts ov« eiui, but he does not convince any one, 
least of all himself. But now at last a kinsman of the man 
whose ear Peter had cut off in the garden stepped up to 
Peter and used, not 47, but od«: “ Did not I see thee in 
the garden with him?” This ov« was like a pistol shot at 
Peter and revealed in a flash his peril and so he plunged 
deeper into the bog of denial and the cock crew. 

There is a striking use of ws in Matthew xxvi. 22, 25, 
where in grief and amazement the disciples one by one began 
to ask: “Isit I, Lord?” It looks as if Judas hesitated till 
Jesus said: ‘“‘ But woe unto that man through whom 
the Son of man is betrayed! Good were it for that 
man if he had not been born.” Then Judas, knowing that 
Jesus knew, and not wishing the disciples to know, his 
purpose, brazenly asked (with pty): “ Is it I, Rabbi?” 
Judas had to use wre to save his face, but he did not save 
it, for Jesus gave the affirmative reply, ‘‘ Thou hast said.” 

So we see that in the interpretation of wy in hesitant 
questions we must go beyond mere rules of grammar into 
the principles of speech which have a psychological basis. 
Psychology is a rich field for the preacher, not only in the 
delivery of the message to living hearers, but also in catching 
on to the real meaning of the spoken or the written language 
which one interprets. One needs the mind of the Spirit 
of God if he is to understand the things of the human spirit. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 
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TO WHOM DID THE BEATITUDES ORIGINALLY 
REFER? 


Tux beatitudes of Jesus stand in the very forefront of the 
Christian programme of religious outlook ; they are a mani- 
festo regarding the nature of heavenly citizenship. At the 
same time, they had an original historic occasion ; clearly 
stated in St. Matthew, hardly lesssoin St. Luke. If, further, 
the impression of historic circumstance be accepted from St. 
Matthew—the clearest picture—the primary reference of the 
benedictions spoken (apart from the last, “‘ Blessed are ye ”’) 
was not to Christians at all, but to Jews. According to St. 
Luke, the matter stands somewhat differently, and the 
presentation is much briefer. The scope of the beatitudes 
in St. Luke is wider, while the scheme of them is less ela- 
borate. The variance between the first and third Gospels 
allows three principal hypotheses. The first, perhaps most 
frequently accepted, view is that St. Luke’s shorter, simpler 
scheme approximates to the original, and St. Matthew has 
at one and the same time elaborated the scheme and nar- 
rowed the reference. The second is that which it is here 
desired to illustrate: that St. Matthew preserves the 
approximately original form and that St. Luke has partially 
incorporated items with adaptation. The third is that the 
original scheme is no longer recoverable, and that both 
evangelists have departed hopelessly from it. This hypo- 
thesis must be stated, though I know no one who regards 
the evidence as so precarious from a historical standpoint, 
that it would warrant holding such a view. 

It is generally agreed that the common element in SS. 
Matthew and Luke (i.e. benediction of poor, mourners, 
hungry, and his own reviled followers) is due to the fact 
that a beatitude-section was found in the Q-source which 
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both seem to have used. Prof. Burkitt is of the opinion 
that St. Luke adheres more faithfully to the original docu- 
ment than does St. Matthew. ‘“‘ We must subtract from 
Luke,” says he (Gospel History, p. 130 f.), “the first two 
chapters and those sections of the Third Gospel which are 
simply derived from Mark; what is left will give us an 
approximate outline of the document Q in question.”’ His 
statement has primary reference to order and arrangement ; 
however, elsewhere (p. 186) he specifically states that the 
Lukan form of the Beatitudes is the form in which they 
were spoken, and the Matthean form is adaptation ; hence, 
in respect of the Beatitudes at all events it is held that St. 
Luke reproduces the verbal original more nearly than St. 
Matthew. 

Justification for this view is found in the argument from 
analogy. The use of Mark by the other two gospellers is 
examined, and it is found that “in making use of the 
Second Gospel, St. Luke inserted it in his own narrative 
xabeEfjc, in order; there is great probability that he did 
the same when making use of that lost document from 
which he has taken so much of what is to us of the highest 
value.” But, on the contrary, is not the great probability 
necessarily reduced by the very fact that St. Luke’s judg- 
ment in matters of doubt always leans to the authority of 
St. Mark ? Where the two differ, it is Q that suffers. Does 
not the very existence of an alternative arrangement in St. 
Matthew—our other witness in regard to Q-source—when 
taken in conjunction with the frequent transpositions of 
the Marcan order, lend weight to the probability that St. 
Matthew defers to the arrangement of Q-source in preference 
to St. Mark? The very fact that St. Luke uses his Markan 
order so faithfully creates the likelihood that he has not 
preserved the Q-source arrangement when and if the two 
did not coincide. Prima facie, St. Luke’s fidelity to Mark 
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is an argument against a similar fidelity when using the 
Q-source. 

Yet a further argument which tends to the view that St. 
Matthew is likely to preserve the Q-source more literally is 
the fact that the Q-source and the First Gospel are both 
Palestinian in type. Prof. Harnack, in his Sayings of 
Jesus—a reconstruction which agrees with Burkitt against 
the hypothesis here advocated—gives the following admir- 
able description of Q-source: ‘‘ Q—a compilation of sayings 
written originally in Aramaic (vide Wellhausen, Nestle and 
others) belongs to the apostolic epoch . . . it is evident 
that Q was composed in Palestine ; its Jewish and Palesti- 
nian horizon is quite obvious.”” But the very truth of this 
statement is an argument against supposing that when 
adaptations occur, it is St. Matthew who has refused the 
Palestinian form and St. Luke who has preserved it. St. 
Luke’s horizon of interest was primarily and persistently 
the Pauline—i.e., the Greek-speaking in contrast with the 
Aramaic-speaking world. Harnack’s own method of arriv- 
ing at the primitive Q-text of the Beatitudes is highly 
mechanical and ignores his own characterisation of the 
document. He seems rather in practice to posit a colourless 
neutral document which St. Luke tinted with the alkali of 
Gentile universalism as he incorporated it, and St. Matthew 
transformed with the acid of Palestinian exclusiveness. 


Tue LuKxan Form. 


Common to the First and Third Gospels are the Beatitudes 
on the poor, the hungry, and the mourners, as well as that 
addressed by Jesus to His own disciples when reviled. The 
reference in St. Luke’s intention seems to be to the outcasts 
of society, and those who have been bereaved ; further, his 
use of the second person plural points the allusions directly 
to the crowd in the vicinity. It was thus that Q-source con- 
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tained the Beatitudes according to Harnack. Similarly Prof. 
Burkitt : “ Blessed are the poor and the hungry (Luke vi. 
20, 21) says Jesus; Matthew explains that the ‘poor’ 
are the poor in spirit and the ‘hungry’ those who hunger 
after righteousness.” 

The difference between the two views of poverty may be 
expressed thus: as conceived 'in the Third Gospel, poverty 
is a misfortune, as conceived in the First Gospel it is a 
sort of vow; the former deals with social conditions, the 
latter with religious outlook. So also with the hunger 
referred to; St. Luke has in mind the needs of the body, 
whereas the Matthean reference is to the hunger of the soul. 
Asimilar difference exists in regard to mourning ; the Third 
Gospel thinks of bereavement, the First of spiritual souls in 
exile. The difference of thought-orientation is most marked ; 
the question is, did St. Matthew give the peculiar turn to 
sayings not originally so couched; or did St. Matthew 
reproduce Q-source (and our Lord)? Succinctly, did St. 
Matthew spiritualise or St. Luke generalise the Q-source ? 

Those who hold that St. Matthew spiritualised from a 
primitive form usually assert that a certain conscious 
reflection on our Lord’s sayings is discoverable in the 
Matthean form. But if there is historical evidence that 
such conscious reflection was carried to a high degree of 
development in pre-Christian times, it is quite impossible 
to date these instances necessarily posterior to Q and our Lord. 

Actually, quasi-parallels to these expressions occur in 
Jewish literature, such as yield evidence that this ‘‘ conscious 
reflection ”’ spiritualising the ideas of poverty and hunger 
and mourning was familiar in our Lord’s own day. In 
Jsaiah lvii. 15 there are promises to the humble-of-spirit 
and contrite-of-spirit, which yield a formal parallel. The 
impression that ‘‘ poor ’”’ has this religious reference in an 
Aramaic document is further strengthened when it is 
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recalled that not a Greek, but a Semitic word-form underlies 
in Q-source ; for—whether ’oni or ’ebyon be the term— 
both have already a rich religiows connotation in pre- 
Christian times. Indeed the importation of the qualifying 
phrase “ in-spirit ’’ by St. Matthew (if it bean importation, 
not a translation of an original ha-ruach of Q-source) may 
well be a safeguard against loss of meaning, of which the 
non-Palestinian St. Luke saw no necessity. 

Harnack’s own method of reconstructing a Greek text of 
Q with hardly a sideglance at Aramaic originals ignores the 
fact that, on his own hypothesis, he is only reconstructing 
a secondary version. Already in Psalm xxxiv. 6 and many 
another canonical reference the term ‘“ poor’ unqualified has 
almost exclusive religious reference, and signifies piety 
rather than penury. Likewise the phrase “ hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness ”’ recalls a passage in Sirach 51. 
23 ff. 

Turn in unto me, ye unlearned, 

And lodge in my house of instruction. 

How long will ye lack these things ? 

And (how long) shall your soul be so athirst ? 
I open my mouth and speak of her. 

Acquire wisdom for yourselves without money. 
Bring your necks under her yoke 

And her burden let your soul bear. 

Harnack has himself drawn attention to this extract, in 
an excursus on the passage about the burden and yoke, and 
points to conceptions in it reminding us of the Beatitudes. 
He identifies the Aramaic origin of the passage ‘‘ Come unto 
Me,” etc., as “unmistakable,’’ but refrains from includ- 
ing it in reconstructed Q by reason of his mechanical 
hypothesis of reconstruction. He has no hesitation in 
saying that it is pre-Pauline, and due to our Lord Himself, 
and says, “ everything is strictly confined within the Jewish 
horizon.”’ He must be tempted to yield more, since he 
yields so much, and to grant us that the primitive reference 
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to hunger is likewise strictly confined to the Jewish horizon, 
and means the hunger of the soul for the wisdom of piety. 
In other words, there is a strong presumption in favour of 
the Matthean version as reproducing Q’s original. So, too, 
of the mourners. In this case, Harnack grants that the 
word-form of St. Matthew is that of Q-source, and that St. 
Luke has chosen different verbs; it may confidently be 
claimed that the Palestinian-religious conception of mourning 
is likewise intended in the phraseology of the Q-source. 

Before proceeding to consider the Beatitudes peculiar to 
St. Matthew and Q-source, or to St. Matthew alone as the 
case may be, it has to be asked how far we can yet answer 
the question : to whom were the Beatitudes addressed ? The 
second personal pronoun which appears in the Lukan text 
is hardly original—the phrasing is fairly characterised to 
this extent as author’s own. Further, alike in St. Luke and 
St. Matthew, the subjects of Jesus’ benediction are Jews who 
are not specially adherents of His ‘‘ Way,” though equally 
they are not unsympathetic towards it. The last benedic- 
tion alone is directed in particular to His own disciples. 
On the basis of the twofold tradition, therefore, the subjects 
of the Beatitudes in the first instance are seen to be Jews 
outside the immediate personal following of Jesus; the 
question is narrowed down to this: did He refer to social 
groupings or religious groupings? The three which are 
addressed to Jews, and find a place in both narratives, may 
be taken in either sense, but the First Gospel is careful to 
secure that they are taken in the sense of religious groups, 
whereas the Third is equally careful to permit of the social 
reference. The question is, which form did Q-source con- 
tain, and Jesus use ? 

It is necessary to point out that the Harnack-Burkitt 
method of arriving at Q-source arrives at decision by rule- 
of-thumb. According to Burkitt, Q-source is roughly the 
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overplus of Lukan text over Mark and infancy-narrative ; 
according to Harnack, it is (as far as the Beatitudes are 
concerned) limited in extent by the pre-condition that both 
evangelists must have used it. Harnack arrives by this 
quixotic principle at the following result: the outlook of 
the Third Gospel is to be preferred, but itis to be phrased in 
the language of the first evangelist; also, single-witness 
tradition is insufficient, and to be rejected. 

I confess that to me the net result of this system is not 
unlike Hegel’s divine night in which all cows are black. 
We take the shortened, neutralised scheme of Beatitudes as 
original to Q-source, with which St. Matthew worked. Was 
he so charmed with the three Beatitudes, as he had himself 
spiritualised them, that he continued inventing some more 
till he reached the mystic seven ? (Wellhausen argues that 
the Beatitude on the meek is a later interpolation.) Does the 
theory that St. Matthew “ spiritualised ” the plain Q-source 
text where he had some material to work on seem sufficiently 
established for this further conclusion to be drawn there- 
from ; namely, that he invented four more of similar type 
though in the source he followed he had not even the ghost 
of a formula to work on ? 

The alternative is that the limits of Q-source are not 
rightly restricted to St. Luke’s use of the document. If 
Q-source contained beatitudes at all, then it contained some- 
thing capable of accounting for the Matthean version as 
well as the Lukan. We are led to examine the Matthean 
additional material. 


THe MatTrHean Form. 


The full series as we know it contains nine sentences ; 
the last is specifically to his own followers ; the third may 
possibly be a later interpolation, as Wellhausen suggests ; 
three others have quasi-parallels in St. Luke; the other 
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four are the benedictions on the merciful, the pure in 
heart, the peacemakers and the persecuted. We take, there- 
fore, these four now, as characteristic exclusively of St. 
Matthew among existing versions ; to whom do they refer ? 

(a) The merciful. ‘‘ Mercy’ in Jewish literature is only 
philanthropy, humanitarianism, etc., in a secondary deriva- 
tive fashion ; primarily it is a quality in God; it is God 
exercising loving activity on behalf of men. The Greek 
term here used may point to either of two original Aramaic 
words, of which one predominantly refers to God (and occurs 
in the “ Formula of Thirteen ’’), and the other is twice used 
in LXX of Proverbs to refer to men. The Aramaic presum- 
ably ran: “ Happy are the men of hesed; for they shall 
receive hesed.’’ In other words, the sentence is an approval 
of that point of view in Judaism which is known as Hasidism 
—the attainment of righteousness by mystico-practical 
rules of devotional behaviour. 

(b) The pure in heart. A particular grade of Hasidic 
piety is indicated by this turn of phrase. It was recognised 
that the mystical “ vision of God ”’ was unattainable, unless 
under conditions of mental purity. Among the ‘ 
heart”? (neqyi ha-da’ath, lit. clean of knowledge) it would 
seem there was a definite rule adopted to counteract the 
lust of the eyes.”’ (Some account of this type of Hasidic 
piety is available in Dr. A. Buchler, Some Types of Jewrsh- 
Palestinian Piety, 1922, pp. 42, 43). The temptations of 
sexual nature were steadily schooled under the rule of life 
of the pure-in-heart. Dr. Buchler points out that the 
movement here was not independent, but rather a stage on 
the way to becoming a “sin-fearer.” 

(c) The Peacemakers. Who are indicated by this phrase 
is matter of considerable doubt, and one can only conjecture. 
As a Greek term, ‘‘ Peacemaker ”’ does not occur in the LXX, 
save in one passage where it departs from the Hebrew text. 


‘pure in 


‘ 
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This instance is Proverbs x. 10: ‘‘ He that winketh with the 
eye guilefully brings sorrows upon men ; but he who rebukes 
with boldness is a peacemaker.’ This fragment, while not 
determining the actual significance of the reference, is suffi- 
cient to throw it back upon Jewish-Palestinian origins, for, 
as Hart has pointed out in his study of Ben Sira, the Greek 
term for ‘“‘ boldness’ (zag@énoia) here used by the LXX 
editor without Massoretic support, is similar in sound to 
the Hebrew name “ Pharisee,” and as such, had a contro- 
versial history of its own. 

It is probable that some form of non-resistance theory is 
intended by the phrase. Delitzsch chooses ‘‘ Rodphé- 
shalom” as a rendering for it—a phrase which literally 
means ‘‘ putting peace to the test.” Doubtless it is the 
policy of the man whose cloak is given when his coat is 
taken ; who adds a mile of voluntary service to a mile 
enforced. It is noteworthy that Delitzsch’s term for 
“* putting to the test ”’ is regarded by the Targum as synony- 
mous with the root HSD, from which the pious in Judaic 
times took their cognomen. Non-resistance is a form of 
piety which received striking illustration during the per- 
secutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is also commended 
in the next following Beatitude from another angle of 
approach. 

(d) The persecuted for righteousness sake. Ifthe Beatitude 
to the peacemakers inculcates non-resistance, that which 
follows here approves endurance. The same virtue—ézoj0v7 
endurance—was being preached immediately prior to the 
times of Jesus Christ from two points of view—the Greek 
(Stoical) and the Hebrew (Hasidic). But the difference of 
reason for endurance is most marked. From the Hebrew 
side, the history of the term goes back to the root-idea of 
abandonment of self in trust of God’s mercy and loving- 
kindness. ‘Woe to you,” says Ben Sira (ii. 14), ‘“ that 
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have lost ézouov} ; what will you do when the Lord shall 
visit you?’ The ground of endurance from the Hebrew 
point of view is unwillingness to break the Divine Torah. 
The theme is dramatically worked out in detail in the 
fourth Book of Maccabees. It is in history a particular 
characteristic of the Hasidim from the times of Judas 
Maccabzeus onwards to our Lord’s day. 

In summary therefore the Matthean special material has 
reference to various Hasidic groups of Jews contemporary 
with our Lord. We are entitled to assert that the remaining 
three, which are common to both evangelists, have at least 
for St. Matthew the same Hasidic reference. The mourners 
are those who are in spiritual anguish of heart until the 
Messianic times occur; the poor-in-spirit are those who 
humble themselves under the mighty hand of God; the 
hungry are those who hunger for fuller knowledge of God 
and fuller share of the Divine life. The meek—the Anavim 
—are those who “do all things for the honour of God.” 
According to St. Matthew, the Beatitudes refer to groups of 
pious Jews contemporary with our Lord. The horizon is 
Jewish-Palestinian. We contemplate the world of Jewish 
religious life as it was when Jesus first entered on His ministry. 
His benedictions are bestowed on the men, in that world, who 
as Jews concerned themselves with Messianic thought and 
life and expectation; who adopted practical rules of life 
in the world and with God, which should assist them to 
attain the characteristic virtues of the “children of the 
kingdom,” or, as some held, would hasten on the coming 
of Messianic times. 

In giving the verdict in favour of the Lukan recension 
and against the Matthean version, criticism has consistently 
handled the sermon on the mount as a literary problem pure 
and simple. It has been shewn at least that on the literary 
evidence the truth of this theory is presumed rather than 
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proven. It now remains to attack the problem from the 
historical side, remembering that, in the first instance, the 
Beatitudes were spoken, not written at all. Can we discover 
when and where the Beatitudes were spoken, and under 
what conditions ; and if we can get any light on this matter, 
to whom do they originally refer ? 


II. 


The net result of the comparison of the phrasing of the 
Beatitudes in St. Luke and St. Matthew isto reveal the fact 
that the Matthean forms arose out of pre-Christian Judaism, 
and not by adaptation of an earlier Q-form which St. Luke 
has preserved. It is to be expected that since both are 
Palestinian in horizon, there would be more fidelity to 
Q-source in St. Matthew than in a Gentile-Christian gospel ; 
and St. Luke’s more faithful dependence on St. Mark as his 
documentary authority—when his use of the Second Gospel 
is compared with St. Matthew’s—has been held to render 
probable that his use of the Q-source was more casual and 
free, where conjoining the two. In other words, he fitted 
into his Markan framework his materials adapted from Q 
and other sources. There are two obvious justifications for 
this process in 8. Luke’s gospel ; in the first place his inten- 
tion was to produce a narrative rather than a handbook of 
teaching pure and simple ; in the second, his book was to go 
to Pauline Churches primarily ; and a Q-source mentally 
orientated towards the life of Aramaic-speaking Palestinians 
assumed a mental background of thought and life which 
could not be assumed when writing for St. Luke’s readers. 

In St. Mark, the “ Sermon on the Mount ”’ does not appear 
at all. In St. Luke it appears distributed and adapted, as 
compared with St.Matthew. Alone in the First Gospel does 
it appear as a self-consistent whole, but there also the unify- 
ing conception is found in the presuppositions of Jewish- 
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Palestinian theology of our Lord’s own day. Often it has 
been questioned why St. Mark omits (and St. John), and 
equally it may be asked why St. Luke adapts; the answer 
in each case would seem to be that the Gospels (other than 
St. Matthew) were written for a Jewish and non-Jewish, 
rather than a Jewish-Palestinian public ; and it could not 
be presumed by their writers that the readers would be able 
to appreciate the local-theological references which bestrew 
the sermon on the mount, but especially the Beatitudes. 

On the other hand, the ‘“‘ Sermon on the Mount,”’ universal 
though its teaching is in its application, is pronounced in 
just that narrow setting of local-Judean ‘‘ Jerusalemite ”’ 
circle of thought-references, which is foreign alike to St. 
Mark’s purpose and St. Luke’s constituency. The teaching 
and the spirit of it are Jesus’ own; the method of it, and 
the references in it, imply that its occasion was conditioned 
by time-honoured Jewish precedents. It is this fact that 
lends its influence to produce the contrast between the 
sermon on the mount and that spontaneous ministerial 
freedom which has been gifted to the world in the first 
instance in the pages of St. Mark, and is commonly known 
as the “‘Galilean Gospel.” Such at least is the view here 
suggested and commended for consideration. One would 
urge that the “‘ sermon ”’ is to be dated prior to the inaugur- 
ation of the “ Galilean Gospel,” since the interval between 
Jesus’ baptism and His departure into Galilee is precisely 
such a possible opportunity for the delivery of the sermon. 
The argument, however, goes further; not at any point 
during the period, but precisely, during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles which followed the baptism of Jesus and preceded the 
inauguration of the Galilean campaign. He had gone up 
to the feast at Jerusalem, as had crowds of people from all 
parts of the country. He had not yet ordained twelve that 
they should be with Him, but a few—recruited from the 
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Baptist’s following to some extent at least—were known to 
be particularly disciples of His. 

On the second day of the Feast He passed with His 
disciples to the Temple Mount. The sides of it were 
covered with the temporary dwellings of those who 
had come up to worship at this—perhaps the most 
popular—feast of the year. During the day He watched 
the performances of the Jewish devotees—their sacred 
dances and juggling feats; he heard their exclamations 
and outbursts. Some of them said, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, 
my youth, that thou dost not put to shame mine old age” 
(these were the men of deed); and others of them said, 
“* Blessed art thou, mine old age, that thou hast atoned for 
my youth ” (these were the repentant); and both groups 
said, ‘‘ Blessed is he who sinneth not, and to him who has 
sinned it may be forgiven.”’ And so the different groups 
went forward and backward, vying with each other in the 
desire to secure new adherents for their brotherhoods. 
This extract is quoted by Dr. Buchler, Some Types of 
Jewish Piety, from Tos. Sukk. 4. 2. Doubtless these dis- 
plays by different groups of Hasidic devotees continued 
throughout the festival. It is striking to notice that the 
“words of songs and praises,’ of which the above are 
examples, were couched in beatitude form ; or perhaps we 
ought more truly to say that “‘ words of songs and praises ” 
is a hendiadys for “ praise-songs ’’ or beatitudes. ‘‘ The 
meek shal] inherit the earth ”—such is the phrasing of the 
temple-liturgy ; ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth ’’—such is the “ praise-song ”’ form of the 
same idea, as given in the sermon on the mount. Unless, 
therefore, there is dogmatic evidence connecting the 
“mount ” with a particular geographical region, the sug- 
gestion of internal evidence is that “the mount ”’ of Chris- 
tian Beatitudes is the mount of Hasidic Beatitudes ; and the 
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underlying historic occasion—with which, in Q-source, the 
teaching was not connected save by the reference to the 
presence of the multitudes and the unadorned reference to 
“the mount ’’—may well have been the Feast of Tabernacles 
which succeeded our Lord’s entry on His active ministry, 
and for which He as well as the crowds from all over the 
country had gone to Jerusalem. It is, of course, possible 
that the customs described by the Mishna in connexion 
with the water-drawing at the Feast of Tabernacles were 
not confined to this feast alone, but that at all the great 
feasts which attracted the countryside populace the oppor- 
tunity was taken by the Hasidim to inspire religious excite- 
ment by their own activities. In regard to the occasion of 
the sermon however, there is a second identity-mark which 
seems to narrow down the possibilities to a choice of two— 
either the Feast of Tabernacles, or the Feast of Dedication. 
During both feasts it'was customary to illuminate Jerusalem 
at night by candles and torches placed in the doorways of 
each house ; and if the occasion be properly identified as a 
feast-time, then it is hardly likely that the reference in the 
sermon to the “city set on a hill,” with “lamps set ”’ in 
positions of prominence, is other than a reference to the 
mystical significance of Jerusalem illuminated at night 
during the feast. 

In view of these facts, it is possible to conceive that the 
hill designated ‘“ The Mount ” in St. Matthew (almost cer- 
tainly also in Q-source) and known descriptively as “ the 
Mount of Beatitudes ”’ is the Temple Mount itselfi—from the 
Jewish standpoint ‘‘The Mount” par excellence. Super- 
ficially there are grave objections to this view in our Gospels 
as at present arranged, for they apparently place the “‘ Mount 
of Beatitudes ”’ in the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee. 

The Galilean references in St. Matthew occur first at 
chapter iv. 23-25 immediately preceding ; but two things 
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must be observed: (a) these verses are a summary of a 
Galilean ministry and do not in themselves lead up to the 
sermon which follows, unless they can be regarded as taken 
over from the same source as the sermon and are integral 
thereto; but (b) this is not the case, for the first and third 
evangelists both base on St. Mark as far as this Galilean 
ministry is concerned (Matt. iv. 24, 25 = Luke vi. 17-19 = 
Mark iii. 7-12; and Matt. iv. 23 is summary of Luke iv. 
42-44 — Marki. 35-39; cf. Tischendorf, Synopsis Hvangelica, 
ad loc.). If, however, the Marcan sequence be regarded as 
approximately accurate, the immediate sequel was not the 
sermon, but the choosing of disciples (which in St. Luke is 
placed before and not after the account of the Galilean cam- 
paign). The position is therefore this: St. Matthew places 
the Galilean campaign (Mark source) in juxtaposition (but 
not organic connexion) with the sermon on the mount 
(Q-source); St. Mark records no sermon at all, but an 
ordination of disciples on a mountain after the Galilean 
campaign; St. Luke places the ordination of disciples 
before the Galilean campaign (using but reversing the 
sequence of the Marcan source) and cements thereto by a 
compromise-phrase (“level place’ at mountain base) the 
sermon on the mount adapted to his readers (Q-source). 
On the whole, therefore, the evidence points to the period, 
but not necessarily the region, of the Galilean campaign as 
that to which the ‘Sermon on the Mount” belongs by 
tradition. 

These facts now fall to be looked at from the standpoint 
of the Fourth Gospel. In it the situation is different, but 
it sheds considerable light on the question of St. Mark’s 
silence about the sermon, and St. Luke’s distribution of its 
material. A digression, therefore, on the relation of the 


Fourth Gospel to the Second is relevant, digression though 
it is. 
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St. Mark—who sets the trend of evangel-writing for the 
Synoptists, (1) in his opening sentence identifies the begin- 
ning of the Gospel as the Baptist’s preaching ; (2) states in 
summary the facts of John’s baptism of Jesus and the latter’s 
temptation ; (3) launches out on his history at chapter i. 
14 with the clear statement that as soon as John was 
imprisoned Jesus inaugurated a Galilean campaign of preach- 
ing of the ‘‘ gospel of (v. 1. adds the ‘kingdom of’) God,”’ 
and records no visit to Judean country until after the 
confession of the Messiahhood at Cesarea Philippi and the 
transfiguration-event ; (4) likewise, he omits all reference 
to the delivery of the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount.” 

St. Luke somewhat closely, and St. Matthew more liber- 
ally, follow the Markan general scheme ; that is to say, for 
both, the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God is the opportunity afforded by John’s imprisonment, 
namely, the Galilean ministry. A Judean ministry con- 
temporaneous with the Baptist’s is not denied, but ignored. 

In St. John, there is positive statement that such a min- 
istry was carried on “in Judean country ” in parallelism 
with the Baptist’s ministry, and before he was incarcerated. 
The evangelist emphasises (i.) the fact of parallel ministries 
in Judean country (John iii. 22, 23), prior to John’s imprison- 
ment (iii. 24); and (ii.) the statement that the reason for 
Jesus’ withdrawal to Galilee was His careful consideration 
for the work of the Baptist whom His own popularity out- 
shines (John iv. 1-3). The Fourth Gospel is not careful to 
delimit the inauguration of the personal ministry of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God by the cessation of the ministry of the 
Baptist. St. John handles in a masterly spirit of burning 
conviction that controversial period of our Lord’s life 
which, to followers of the “ school of John the Baptist,” if 
the phrase is permissible, seems to make the “ baptism of 
John ”’ superior even to that of Jesus Himself. That such 
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a movement existed even in the days of St. Paul, we should 
know from the Acts (cf. xix. 1-7), even if we had not the 
problem of the particular orientation of the opening chapters 
of St. John’s Gospel to solve. The problem of the evangelists 
as a whole in respect of the Baptist-movement is clear 
enough. They strove to do justice to the genius of the 
“Christian ” gospel without doing injustice to the ministry 
of the precursor of Jesus. It was their task to display the 
unique Messiahhood of Jesus, without disparaging the 
validity of John’s baptism (which our Lord received) or his 
message (which our Lord endorsed). It is for this reason, 
one would think, that St. Mark chooses to describe the 
Person and work of Jesus the Messiah “ after that John was 
shut up in prison.”” The Judean period cannot for ever be 
passed over by Christian evangelists ; but the differentia of 
Jesus’ gospel can be seen at work on its own terms as soon 
as the Galilean period opens. Hence St. Mark’s task is 
rightly the first task—to recount the history of the “ gospel- 
movement ” of Jesus Himself. Equally, St. John’s task is 
fundamentally necessary ; it is to indicate the spiritual 
subordination of the person of John to the Person of Jesus 
even during the period of the regime of the older prophet. 
The relations between the ministry of John the Baptist and 
that of Jesus must have been very close in the first instance, 
to judge by such passages as St. John iii. 22-30 ; this is a fact 
endorsed by two others—the baptism of Jesus by John the 
Baptist, and a subsequent Baptist-movement resistant to 
the superior “ Messiahhood ”’ teaching by the apostles. 
Now if the “Sermon on the Mount” was delivered by 
Jesus when attending a feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem 
during the Judean period (prior to the inauguration of the 
“* Galilean Gospel ”’ as soon as Herod imprisoned the Baptist) 
the silence of St. Mark, and the difficulties of the two other 
evangelists in regard to the sermon, are explained. For St. 
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Mark is trying to give a view of the Person and work of 
Jesus Christ on its own terms, which shall settle the con- 
troversy between the “Christians ’”’ and the “ Baptists ” 
by shewing that the revelation of Messiahhood was the 
culmination of the ministry inaugurated by Jesus after the 
Judean period was ended. (The centre of gravity in the 
Second Gospel is Czsarea Philippi, with its Messianic recogni- 
tion on St. Peter’s lips, and the connexion of the Messianic 
gospel with the Passion by Jesus Himself.) The sermon on 
the mount shews Jesus in the prophet’s réle, and thus was 
irrelevant and even disturbing from St. Mark’s point of 
view. He did not question that one who was Messiah was 
a prophetic personality ; he wished to convince those who 
saw in Jesus a prophet merely and not One “ more than a 
prophet ” of whom their teacher had spoken. 

It would seem that the very ardour with which St. Mark 
(urged by St. Peter ?) pressed forward this “ Galilean ”’ 
conception of Jesus’ lifework must have assisted to allow 
a false contrast to be suggested regarding the two periods 
of our Lord’s life ; and both from the Palestinian-Christian 
and the Gentile-Christian angle of thought, this suggestion 
is resisted by our First and Third Gospels respectively. The 
fact that St. Luke, in writing to the Gentile-Christian world, 
generalises the Jewish sect-references into social-economic 
types is good evidence that the subjects of first reference 
were members of the Hasidic groups ; whereas the arrange- 
ment in St. Matthew bespeaks a consciousness that the 
‘‘Sermon on the Mount” belongs to the earliest moments 
of Jesus’ active preaching. When once the theological 
importance of the Markan scheme is realised, it is not 
difficult to explain why St. Matthew should preserve the 
sense of it, though embedding in the course of it a tradition 
which bears no other identity-marks than these ;—crowds; 
and, the mountain. 
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We have seen reason to infer an added point: a feast, 
the feast of Tabernacles. If our inference be warrantable, 
the answer to the question of this paper is assured. Jesus, 
at the outset of His Judean ministry, when still in associa- 
tion with John the Baptist, referred with approval to the 
standpoint of those groups of pious Jews with whom the 
movement headed. by John the Baptist shews strong affinity, 
and from whom He Himself derived His home-environment 
religious traditions. (Cf. the Lukan infancy narrative.) 

Accepting this position, the crowds are the crowds 
attracted to Jerusalem for the Feast itself; the mountain 
of Beatitudes is no other than the Temple Mount—pre- 
eminently “The Mount ” in Jewish eyes; the scene is the 
occasion of Hasidic praise-songs and dances, and Jesus 
speaks to the people in His own vicinity concerning piety 
in its different aspects as represented before the eyes of 
the spectators. Then the Beatitudes originally refer to the 
men and women whose religious frame of mind was that 
which characterised the voluntary guilds of pious men in 
contemporary Jewish life. 

In closing this inquiry, a reference is permissible to the 
question of the unity of the sermon. The subject of investi- 
gation has been the Beatitudes, but it is clear that, from 
the standpoint here adopted, the exposition of the law which 
follows is in character with the occasion itself. It has been 
a subject of some controversy whether the “theme ’’ of 
the sermon is to be found in St. Matthew v. 17-20, or in 
the Beatitudes (cf. HD., Ext. vol., art. ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,” C. W. Votaw). “Is the theme of the discourse,” 
it is asked, ‘‘ to be found in the Beatitudes (Matt. v. 3-12 = 
Luke vi. 20-23) or in the verses about the fulfilment of 
the Law (Matt. v. 17-20)?’ The answer which this 
investigation suggests is as follows. It is not to be found 
in either, or in any other abstract conception; but in the 
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occasion itself, and the course of religious activity through- 
out the feast of Tabernacles. To the crowd who were 
watching the religious orders on the hillside, and listening 
to their praise-songs, it opens with Beatitudes ; to the same 
crowd, continuing to company with Him during the feast 
days, it is oral commentary on the principles of Torah- 
interpretation. . 

For it was the custom of the Feast of Tabernacles that, 
during this week, the Torah should be read completely 
through. 

C. REEvEsS PALMER. 


BASE-BORN AND TRUE-BORN. 


Tue twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is, in 
some respects, the most striking part of a noble com- 
position. It has one passage of an unusual solemnity, in 
which the lapse of Esau is recorded, and explained; and 
one passage of great sublimity, in which the writer makes 
almost an oratorio out of the primitive Christian antithesis 
of Sinai and Sion. It is, however, marked by obscurities ; 
first, there are those of a textual nature, of which we need 
not say more here than that the modern critics have followed 
their rigid and unproved theories into obvious absurdities ; 
and second, there is a seeming lack of sequence between the 
leading themes of the chapter. We propose to trace a 
connexion, in the belief that there was bound to be such a 
linkage, if we examine the text with sufficient care. We are 
to start, that is, from the bold statement that we may be 
bastards and not sons; and we are to find our way from 
thence to Mount Sion, the heavenly city, making a call on 
the way at the house of Esau and Jacob. The pilgrimage 
does not, at first sight, offer us any landmarks. Westcott, 
indeed, makes one attempt to find continuity. He sees in 
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the reference to the heavenly church as the ecclesia of the 
firstborn a retrospective allusion to Esau and his loss of 
birthright. His language is as follows : 

Perhaps there is still some faint reminiscence of the reckless 
sacrifice of his birthright (v. 16, mgwtotoxia) by Esau. 

That is not very encouraging to our quest after a literary 
and a spiritual sequence in the chapter. Suppose we go 
back to the eighth verse. First of all we observe that it is 
a hard saying: the unchastened life is said to be that of 
an illegitimate child. ‘If ye be without chastening .. . 
ye are bastards and not sons.’”” We may take a practical 
illustration of the hardness of the saying, by observing how 
a modern Christian writer broke down, when trying to 
versify the passage: he wrote as follows: 


Bastards may escape the rod, 
Sunk in earthly, vain delight ; 
But the true-born child of God 
Must not, would not if he might. 


But this could almost as little be sung as said; and it is 
not surprising that later editors of the songs of the Church 
altered it to— 
Worldlings may escape the rod. 
It was not easy for a Christian poet to bring out, into songful 
shape, the antithesis between base-born and true-born. 
At least he understood his text well enough to say that 
“sons” in v. 8 means “ true-born sons,”’ viol yrjotor. 
Let us imagine this to be more definitely expressed ; the 
writer must say ‘‘ sons,” because he is quoting from Proverbs 
viii. 11, 12, “my son” and ‘‘scourgeth every son.’ The 
unscourged is no son; he is base-born: we may express it 
then thus — 
Gea vd0or gote, xai ody viol yrrjorow 
the last word is necessary to the interpretation. But this 
does not relieve the passage of its difficulty; and the 
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further question arises (it must have done so to many a 
reader): What warrant is there for the theory that true- 
born children get all the blows and base-born children get 
none? Westcott makes an unsatisfactory explanation, to 
the effect that the father has no interest in his base-born 
sons, but that he is bent on educating the true-born into his 
own likeness. But this is precisely excepted by the writer : 
the fathers of our flesh beat us because they like to beat us, 
and not because, as is the case of the Father of Spirits, they 
have in mind an ultimate conforming of character to paternal 
type. Here are Westcott’s words : 


Then are ye bastards who stand in no recognised position towards 
their father as heirs to his name and fortune; for their character 
he has no anxiety as for that of sons: they are without the range 


of his discipline. 
The first part of this comment may pass: the latter part is 
quite off the mark. The hard saying remains unelucidated. 

We propose now to take the interpretation into another 
quarter. First we shall show that the obscure sentence is 
itself a quotation, or at least so nearly parallel to a quota- 
tion, that the explanation is made much easier. Second, 
we shall show that the current explanation of the “ base- 
born’”’ son is due to a misunderstanding. Finally, by 
giving the correct explanation, we shall restore continuity 
to the thought of the chapter. 

If we turn to Aristophanes’ Birds, 1650, Herakles is ad- 
dressed in the following terms :— 

v600¢ yao el xod yrjotoc: 
‘You are base-born, not true-born.”’ 

The parallelism with Hebrews is so close, that we are entitled 
to say, that we have either a quotation from the Birds in the 
epistle, or, at least, that we can use the language of the play 
to explain the passage in the N.T. Let us now see in 
what sense the word dos is used by Aristophanes. It 
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will become clear that we are dealing with terms borrowed 
from the law of Athens, and that, in Athenian legislation, 
the »dOoc is not the bastard, pure and simple, but it is the 
general term for the person who is disqualified from family 
rights, and from burgher-rights, especially the person 
whose mother happens not to be an Athenian citizen in 
her own right. That is, we have in Athens three grades at 
least, the base-born, the half-born or alien and the true- 
born. But let us look at the passage in the Birds, in Rogers’ 
translation :— 


PEISTHETAIROS (to HERAKLES). Why, you’re a bastard, you’re not 


heir. 
HerRaktes. Eh? What? a bastard? I? 
PEI. Of course you are. 


Your mother was an alien. Bless the fool, 
How did you think Athené could be heiress, 
(Being a girl), if she had lawful brethren ? 
Her. Well, but suppose my father leaves me all 
As bastard’s heritage. 
PEI. The law won’t let him; 
Poseidon here, who now excites you on, 
Will be the first to claim the money then, 
As lawful brother and your father’s heir. 
Why here, I'll read you Solon’s law about it. 
(Reads the law of Solon against the inheritance of the father’s 
property by vd6ou.) 
Her. What! None of all my father’s goods to fall to me ? 
Pret. No, not one farthing, tell me this, 
Has he enrolled you ever in the guild ? 
Her. He never has. I’ve often wondered why. 


The fun of the play arises out of the supposition that 
Zeus is near his end. The Birds have built an airy city 
between earth and heaven, and have cut off the Olympian 
supplies. What is to become of Zeus’ property? It is 
assumed that Athenian law holds on Olympus. Then the 
half-born, or alien-born like Herakles, will not get a penny. 
His mother, Alkmené, was not an Athenian by birth. It 
seems clear that at Athens there had been a new meaning 
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attached to the term yd60¢, which we have tried to express 
by half-born, or alien-born. The law of Athens, both under 
Solon and under Perikles had defined as yd60¢ the person 
who was not born from two citizens. Such a person does 
not inherit ; he is not introduced to a phratry as a member ; 
he is not a registered citizen; he cannot speak or vote in 
the ecclesia. Clearly we have gone wrong in looking at 
the vd60: from a Western point of view ; it would be better 
to translate it as disqualified or as alien than as illegitimate. 
At Athens the question of disqualification was from very 
early days a burning issue, on account of the influx of aliens 
into the city, who, by intermarriage, were undermining 
the ancient aristocratic families. No doubt there were 
times when the question became more acute; the remedy 
would then be sought in a closer enforcement of the original 
law, or, as in the time of Perikles, in the passing of a fresh 
ordinance on the subject. Greek historians amuse them- 
selves by pointing out how Perikles, after passing the law 
against children of alien mothers, lost both his sons in the 
plague, and was left with a half-born son, who was incapable 
of inheritance. He pianned one thing and got the other.} 
The point for us to keep in mind is the effect of the Periclean 
legislation, (1) on family right; (2) on citizen right. The 
formula in each case is given by Aristotle? : 


udvov todo & aGugoiy dotéy noditas nowdow. 


The half-born are excluded from citizenship. It is precisely 
this point which would escape the notice of a modern poli- 
tician : we concede to the son of the citizen his burgher- 
right, we refuse him (if the product of an irregular marriage) 
his family right : but we have no parallel to the case of the 
Athenian who has married a foreigner, except the morganatic 
marriages of princes, and the complications that arise there- 


1 See Aclian: Var. Hist. ii. 10. 2 Pol. iii. 5, 1278a. 
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from. Now let us come back to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
with the information that we have gained from Aristophanes 
and from the Athenian law. We have before us the case 
of the half-born person, who has never been presented to 
his guild ; in the mind of the writer zaiée‘a (or chastening) 
is the initiation. If he is not thus initiated, and made a 
member of the phratry, he loses rights of inheritance, and 
rights of ecclesia. 

The author of the epistle goes behind Solon into an 
earlier law, according to which the first-born inherits 
everything; and this brings him at once to the case of 
Esau, who lost his birthright, and to the case of the spiritual 
believers, who are spoken of as a company of first-born sons, 
and so are ideally all of them heirs of things divine. The 
transition from the question of inheritance to the question 
of burgher-right is now easy. If we could be sure that 
Aristophanes was in the mind of the writer, we could pass 
at once from the City of the Birds to the City of the Angels, 
to Jerusalem the heavenly. It is clear that there has been 
an assignment of citizen-rights to those who are being 
described : they have been properly registered—*“‘ enrolled 
in heaven” is the term. They have right of ecclesia, they 
can attend a general assembly. The language is at once 
intelligible to the Greek mind, it is explicable by the con- 
stitution of a Greek city. 

RENDEL Harris. 


THE MISCHIEF OF METRICAL THEORY. 
(Micau i. 1-9.) 


Ir is difficult to exaggerate the perilous condition into 
which the study of the Old Testament has been reduced 
by the present passion for emending the Hebrew (Masoretic) 
text. Our modern exegetes approach the Masoretic text 
with a prejudice formed against it; they are more ready 
to “‘correct”’ the text than to examine it. And, worst 
of all, they are over-hasty with their verdict, streiche 
(“strike out’); the prophets, according to them, are 
full of glosses (early and late), and the offending words 
must go. 

There is much human nature in this proceeding. A has 
attempted to explain a difficult phrase, but his explanation 
has not satisfied B. B offers his own. But both A and B 
are good scholars, and the onlookers are perplexed by the 
great difference between the two distinguished Hebraists. 
Then comes C with breezy confidence, and exclaims, “‘ No 
wonder A and B cannot agree: the phrase is a corrupt 
gloss: streiche!”’ People breathe more freely, “ How 
brilliant of C!’’ When D arrives with a solution which 
does not involve emendation, he is silenced at once. Who 
shall dare to speak on behalf of a detected gloss? A bad 
name has been given to the dog, and the dog must be 
hanged. 

But since 1879 a fresh stimulus has been given to emenda- 
tion by the discovery (or supposed discovery) of ‘ metrical ” 
passages of considerable length, not only in the Psalms, 
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but also in the Prophets and even in such books as Genesis 
and Samuel. Certainly the present Masoretic Hebrew 
text does not exhibit metrical form except in a few brief 
and scattered passages, but emendation on a largish scale 
has to be employed in order to make a metrical text. But 
modern scholars do not hesitate; they are lavish in emenda- 
tion. 

Before, however, we proceed to turn Hebrew prose into 
metrical form by emendation and by the use of the knife, 
some preliminary considerations must be allowed their 
weight. There is a difference between the ancient East 
and the modern West as regards the forms of literature. 
In the West prose and poetry stand sharply opposed to 
one another; prose is unmistakable prose, and poetry 
(except from an occasional Walt Whitman) is poetical in 
form. But in the East it is not so. Prose and poetry shade 
off into one another imperceptibly. Among the Arabs there 
is such a form as saj‘ (rhymed prose). (The Koran, speaking 
generally, is written in saj‘.) In the Hebrew Bible prose is 
often found in an intermediate state on the way to assume 
a poetical or semi-poetical form. In every land the orator 
is tempted to use poetic images and poetic language, while 
the use of parallelism, a chief ornament of Hebrew poetry, 
is an effective aid to a Hebrew prophet who wishes to press 
home some truth without repeating the same words. So 
the Hebrew prophet often approaches the Hebrew Psalmist 
in style. He uses parallelism, and parallelism almost 
inevitably brings with it a certain balance of clauses 
which we may call rhythm. 

But most modern scholars, in Germany in particular, 
are not content to find rhythm ; they believe that “‘ metre ”’ 
lies hid in our Hebrew (Masoretic) text, and not least in 
the Prophets, and so the emending process begins in the 
name of “metre.” Emendation! Is it not a mistake in 
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method to correct texts on metrical grounds, while we are 
still investigating the nature of Hebrew metre? We have 
still to answer the fundamental question, Is Hebrew “‘ metre ” 
strict enough to be properly called “metre”? The ancients 
have not told us wherein Hebrew metre consists, nor have 
they scanned any passage for us. St. Jerome comes nearest 
to a definite statement when he says in his Preface to Job 
that from chapter iii. 3 to xlii. 6 the book is written in 
hexameters flowing onward with dactyls and spondees. 
But neither the dactyls nor the complete hexameters are 
easy to disentangle from the context. Are we (for instance) 
to take Job xxxili. 17 as an hexameter line? It is indeed 
without czsura, but apart from this it is a possible though 
inelegant verse : 


Vhasir | ddim | ma‘séh | v’gévah | miggébér | y’kasseh. 


Kach separate word may be reckoned a spondee, except the 
fifth, which, according to quantity, is a dactyl, though 
according to accent it is an amphibrach (~-~). It is, in 
fact, such a hexameter as that of Ennius which is quoted 
in the Latin Grammar as a warning: 


‘‘Sparsis hastis longis campus splendet et horret.” 


It is clear that when Jerome talked about hexameters 
in Hebrew he was content with an analogy of a very general 
kind. Thus (for example) in Job ix. 2-11, the Biblical 
verses are of about the same length as hexameter lines. 
Further, the division of each verse by the accent Ethnakh 
into two nearly equal halves corresponds to the division 
of a hexameter by the cesura. Lastly, it is possible to 
scan the last two syllables of each of these verses, if measured 
by quantity, as “‘spondees.” But the dactyls which 
should precede these spondees are farther to seek; just 
one, measured by quantity, is found in verse 8, and just 
one again in verse 3, if measured by accent. It is well 
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under these circumstances to recall the whole of Jerome’s 
statement concerning Job : 


“The verses are hexameters, flowing onward with dactyl and 
spondee, and. . . frequently admitting other feet also, feet equi- 
valent not in syllables but in quantity. At times moreover the 
rhythm, sweet and piercing, is borne onward of its own motion free 
from bondage to number of feet.” 


The first ten words of this statement raise the dust; 
the rest clear the air. The hexameters are only a rhetorical 
flourish after all. Hebrew metre, unlike classical metre, is 
a will-of-the-wisp, which disappears when it is taken as a 
guide. 

But if metre be a very lax rule in Job, it is not likely 
to be strict in the Prophets. Yet the Prophecies have been 
tortured with emendation on the ground of ‘“ metre” as 
well as on grounds of sense. The Prophets are not allowed 
to step out of a measured stride, however indignant they 
be against the sins of Israel. All agree that some rhythmic 
passages are to be found in Isaiah and Jeremiah, but the 
ruthless tendency of moderns is to turn prophetic oratory 
into glib verse, and to allow no “ unmetrical’”’ line to be 
the work of the Prophet himself. Thus B. Duhm has cut 
down the book of Jeremiah to a score of short chapters 
confessed to be genuine. 

But when, by use of emendation, prophetic oratorical 
prose has been “restored ”’ (as the emendators think) to 
its original form, a searching test remains to be applied. 
What is to be said if the Masoretic text remains more 
forcible, fuller of matter, than the emended text? If we 
find stormy oratory on the one hand and smooth verse on 
the other, can we be sure that it is the smooth verse and 
not the stormy (even broken) oratory which proceeded 
from the Prophet himself? Prophets did no doubt 
sometimes “ sing,’’? but to hold that poetry was the main 


1TIsa.v.1; Ezek. xxxiii. 32. 
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vehicle of their message is a very hazardous position. 

In these few pages I propose to test the hypothesis with 
reference to the opening verses of the book of Micah. 
B. Duhm in ZAW for 1911 (pages 81 ff.) and K. Budde in 
ZAW for 1917-18 (pages 77 ff.) both emend the passage on 
the hypothesis that it was originally written in a metre 
which they have discovered. Ernst Sellin (d. Zwélf- 
prophetenbuch, 1922) is in general agreement. But so 
important a matter ought not to be decided by authority. 
The best test is by results. The question must be asked, 
Does the passage lose or gain, when it is ‘‘ restored’ (as 
some maintain) to its original metrical form ? 

The first thing to be done therefore is to examine and 
interpret the Masoretic text and to see what sense it yields. 
Does it contain manifest excrescences which (if cut away) 
leave the text in a metrical form and with more forcible 
contents ? 

The book of Micah, like the book of Isaiah, opens with a 
whirlwind of prophetic indignation. Micah the Morashtite 
was a villager from the south-west of Judah, who had not 
learnt to mince his words. After using an introductory 
formula (ver. 2a) to call attention to his message, he proceeds 
to denounce the idolatry of Samaria, idolatry which infected 
Jerusalem also. In a moment his feelings carry him away. 
His introductory formula is described by the Metrical 
School as a double trimeter, i.e. as two verses of three 
stresses each. They may be roughly represented in English, 
according to the fall of the accent, by the couplet : 

Atténd, O péoples all, 

Give ear, O Earth and her fulness. 
The second line in the original has a half-stress in addition 
to the three shown in the translation. This irregular 
couplet does not yield a happy starting point for the 
discovery of hidden versification, but the metricists are 
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armed with the knife and have plenty of courage; so they 
proceed. Verse 2b supplies a second couplet, if two words 
are cut out to reduce the five accents of M.T. to three. 
Verse 3 again gives trouble. It begins with the prosaic 
argumentative conjunction, “For”; and the knife must 
be used on both halves of the verse before it yields the 
third metrical couplet for the ‘‘ discovered ’’ verses. Under 
these circumstances it is surely permissible (pace Duhm and 
others) to ignore the theories of metricists until we have 
finished the study of the text as it stands in M.T. in its 
prose form. If it yields good sense and forcible matter 
without emendation, why should we plunge into the 
difficulties of emending with our Western brains the product 
of an Eastern mind ? 

Micah, then, after a (formal) summons to the nations of 
the world to give their attention, proceeds to denounce 
the sin of Samaria. He calls attention in a semi-metrical 
couplet (verse 2a), and then (in verse 2b) breaks into indig- 
nant prose, a better vehicle for his indictment. He is 
addressing the nations of the world, and this fact explains 
exactly the language used, 


And let Adonai-JEHOoVAH testify unto you, 

Even JreHovAH ! from his holy temple. 

For behold, JEHovAH cometh forth from his place, 

And shall descend, 

And shall trample upon the high sanctuaries of the land. 

The prophet is addressing the nations, and therefore he 

describes his avenging God, as the nations were wont to 
describe their own deities; that is to say, he prefixes a 
title to the ‘‘ proper” name ; he writes “‘ Adonai-JEHOVAH, 
ie. “the Lord JeHovan.” So we read on many Pheenician 
inscriptions, Adon-Eshmun, Adon Baal-Hamman, Adon 
Shalman,? ie., ‘““The Lord Eshmun,” and so on. The 


1 Jnnovan (not Adonay) is the reading of eleven of Ginsburg’s MSS. 
*M. Lidzbarski, Nordsenvit. Hpigraphik, pp. 152-4. 
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Prophet might use the bare name Jenovan in addressing 
his own countrymen, but at his first mention of the name of 
his God to the heathen he must needs prefix the title of 
honour, Adonai (Adon). 

The testimony which the nations are summoned to 
receive is that a fearful punishment awaits idolatry, as the 
event will show. JEHovan will deliver His testimony not 
by word but by act. The nations will witness the execution 
of his judgment on Samaria. ‘‘ For behold,” says Micah, 
“ JEHOVAH is about to come forth from his place.” The 
absence of God from the world is at anend. ‘‘ He will come 
down,” as he did on Sinai, so that none may ask, ‘‘ How doth 
God know, and is there knowledge in the most High?” 2 
The verb is appropriate, for whether JEHovaun be thought of 
as a Sky-God (Storm God), or as dwelling on the top of 
Mount Sinai, He may be said to “come down” when He 
intervenes in the affairs of men. JEHOVAH will “ come down,”’ 
and then He will “‘trample upon the high sanctuaries of 
the land.” 

The Hebrew word which I have translated “ high sanc- 
tuaries”’ is the well-known bamoth, so often rendered 
“high places” in EV. The bamah was in its essence a 
bare height from which the widest possible view could be 
obtained over the surrounding country. No Semite could 
resist the temptation to seek his God from such a site. 
Here he sacrificed with all the earth at his feet, and heaven 
round about him. So he built his sanctuary on high, and 
his city grew up beside his sacred place. The Hill of 
Samaria and even the heights round Jerusalem were 
crowned with bamoth; so Micah, putting a (conspicuous) 
part for the whole, speaks of these two chief cities as “ the 
bamoth of the land.’’® In impressive phrase, from which 


1 Exod. xix. 18; cf. Gen. xviii. 21. Pa, ixxiv. iI. 
3 Of, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, ‘‘ thine altars’’ for ‘‘ thy house.” 
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no word can be safely omitted, the prophet declares that 
JEHOVAH is about to come forth out of His place, that He will 
not content Himself with a manifestation in the heavens, 
but that He will come down to earth, and there trample 
on the two cities which are the most revered in the land. 
Such a judgment on Israel and Judah is not matter to sing 
about in ‘‘ trimeters ”’ (such as occur in ver. 2a); itis better 
suited for the gravity of prose. The three verbs: come 
forth—come down—trample on—yield an impressive climax. 
The metricists who strike out one sacrifice sense in favour 
of sound. 

In verse 4 we hear again the rough rhythm of verse 2a ; 
with a little good-will (but not without) we can find here 
a stanza of four trimeters : 


And the hills shall mélt benéath him, 
And valleys shall bréak into cléfts, 
As wax before the fire, 

As waters poured down the stéep. 


(The three beats to the line which make a trimeter are 
to be heard about as distinctly in the original as in this 
English rendering. It must be confessed that the “‘ metre ” 
is rough, and that the distribution of accented and unaccented 
syllables results in faulty melody. The border-line between 
prose and verse is faintly drawn here. 

Micah puts the Theophany of verse 3 in the setting of the 
earthquake ; earth must tremble at the presence of God. 
The thought is found elsewhere in the Old Testament, 
but the prophet expresses it in a form of his own. 

Here the reference to the convulsion of Nature is not a 
mere literary device: Micah had no doubt observed with 
his own eyes the marks left by the earthquake from which 
(presumably) his elder contemporaries had fled “‘ in the days 
of Uzziah, king of Judah.” 2 Of the two similes, “like 


1 Exod. xix. 18; 1 Kings xix. 11; Ps. xevii. 4, 5, al. 
2 Zech. xiv. 5. 
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” 


wax ’’—“ like water,”’ the first is simply proverbial, and of 
a quite general character. The second is more interesting. 
It reflects the countryman’s experience of the sweeping 
floods which in south Palestine follow the rains, and in 
many lands follow the earthquake. Thus a hackneyed 
phrase is supplemented and corrected by a word-picture 
from an eye-witness. In the simile of “ waters poured 
down the steep”’ we are listening to Micah the peasant. 

In verse 5 the Prophet becomes again 'the orator, denoun- 
cing in broken prose the two sinful cities: his words are 
blunt almost to baldness : 


For the transgression of Jacob is all this, 
And for the sins of the house of Israel. 
What is the transgression of Jacob ? 

Is it not Samaria ? 

And what is the Bamoth of Judah ? 

Is it not Jerusalem (ver. 5). 


Here speaks an orator, not a Poet. It is not a time for 
“trimeters.”’ Micah has now to press his charge, and 
he names the two chief offenders, Samaria and Jerusalem. 


And I will make Samaria a heap in the field, 
Térraces for vines ; 

And I will pour her sténes down the valley, 
And lay her foundations bare. 


But the turn of the northern capital comes first, and the 
Prophet leaves Jerusalem to return to it presently, iii. 9-12. 
Samaria is to be made a “heap in the field,” in modern 
language a tel showing far across the open country, conspicu- 
ous in its desolation. There is no sufficient justification for 
emending so vigorous and picturesque a phrase, which, 
moreover, has the support of LXX., sic dnweopvddmor 
ayood. 

The sides of the fel will be strewn with stones from the 
ruins of the city : such as the modern traveller sees round 
many an ancient site. So great will be the overthrow that 
the very foundations will be laid bare. 
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Unfortunately Dr. Duhm is not satisfied with the straight- 
forward text of the Masorets. Since Jerusalem is mentioned 
in verse 5, it must be referred to, he maintains, also in the 
“true text’ of verse 6. Thus he obtains: 


I will make Samaria a héap, 
Jerusalem térraces for vines. 


This is neat, but why has “ Jerusalem ”’ (0>w17") become 
“the field” (77W7) in the present text ? The resemblance 
is not striking enough to explain the (supposed) confusion. 
And why are the pronominal suffixes all in the singular, 
‘““her stones, her foundations,” etc., if the reference is to 
Jerusalem in addition to Samaria? And why is the verb 
in the singular in verse 7, ‘‘ she gathered”? It is true that 
Duhm proposes to emend the text in all these instances, 
but emendation is not proof. E. Sellin, the latest com- 
mentator on the Twelve Prophets (1922), rejects the pro- 
posal to introduce “ Jerusalem ”’ here. 

Continuing to follow M.T. we read verse 7 as follows : 


And all her graven images shall be shattered, 

And all her hires shall be burnt in the fire, 

And all her idols will I lay desolate, 

For she gathered (acquired) these things from the hire of a harlot, 
And unto the hire of a harlot shall they return. 


Unnecessary difficulties have been raised over this 
passage, and in particular by the proposal to read “all her 
Asherim”’ for “ all her hires.’ The meaning of the whole 
verse depends on the recurring word “hire’”’ (hires). A 
“hire”? is the price paid to a harlot for her compliance, 
Samaria is a harlot because of her yielding to idolatry, 
specially foreign idolatry. Her payment (or “ hire’’) has 
been the wealth which has accrued to her through intercourse 
with foreigners. With the proceeds of this hire she has 
decked her idols to make them beautiful. The verse calls 
up the description given in Baruch vi. 9-12. ‘ Taking 
gold . . . they make crowns for the heads of their gods . . . 
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and they deck them as men with garments... . Yet cannot 
these gods save themselves from rust and moths, though 
they be covered with purple raiment.’ Micah prophesies 
that such purple and other ornaments will be cast into the 
fire on the day on which judgment is carried out on Samaria. 
Further, when the prophet says that these things “ shall 
return” to the “hire” of a harlot, he is playing on the 
double sense of the word “hire” (reward or punishment). 
According to the Hebrew custom, a terrible punish- 
ment (“hire”) awaited the wife who ‘played the 
harlot’; she was stript and stoned. ‘They! shall 
strip thee of thy clothes, and take thy fair jewels; and 
they shall leave thee naked and bare. And they shall 
bring up an assembly against thee, and they shall 
stone thee with stones.” The sinful woman stript and 
stoned is a fit image of the city of Samaria when she 
is laid bare to her foundations and stones are strewn over 
her (once) fair site. Further, it should be said that there 
is no difficulty for Hebrew thought in the change from the 
third feminine singular (“‘ she gathered ’’) to the third mas- 
culine plural (“they shall return’’). In the first instance 
the inhabitants of the city are personified as the city, in 
the second they are spoken of naturally in the plural. But 
the Emendators reject the personification and wish to 
read in the plural and in the passive, “they have been 
gathered.” ‘This may be better German or English: it is 
not better Hebrew. 
Verse 7 hands on the thread to verse 8: 
Because of this (calamity) I will wail and cry out ; 
T will walk spoiled and naked ; 


I will make a wailing like the jackals 
And a mourning like the ostriches. 


Here is quatrain of lines with three stresses each. The 
1 Bizek, xvi. 39, 40. 
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passage may be called “ metrical,” if metre is to be acknow- 
ledged anywhere in the Old Testament. On the other hand, 
it does not follow that the preceding and following verses 
are to be reckoned metrical; in fact, both these are difficult 
to scan to the same metre. 

Verse 9 which follows, introduces the actual words of the 
lamentation, which the Prophet supposes that he will use, 
thus ; 

Surely her wounds are incurable, 
For they come unto Judah ; 


They have reached the gate of my pedple, 
Even Jertsalem. 


Here it is to be noted that it is the sin of Samaria, and 
not its punishment, which has reached Jerusalem. The 
punishment of Jerusalem is sufficiently dealt with elsewhere, 
e.g. in iii. 9-12. The metre of the passage is fairly repre- 
sented in the English rendering given above. It has 
sometimes been called by metricists the Kinah-measure, 
because it seems to be used in passages of lamentation 
(Heb. Kinah), e.g. in Amos v. 2. It is made by the alterna- 
tion of lines of three stresses with lines of two. 

Looking back now on the passage as a whole, we ask, 
Is it likely that in its original form it was written in strict 
metre? And further, Is the sense improved by the emen- 
dations suggested ? 

As to metre, it is well to remember Jerome’s words on 
the prosody of Job, ‘“‘ At times the rhythm is borne onward 
. . . free from bondage to number of feet.” He tells us 
that in a Hebrew “ poetical’? book (and so a fortiori in a 
prophetical writing) poetry passes without warning into 
prose. If we follow substantially the Masoretic text, this 
is just what we find in Micah i. 2-9. Verse 2 contains 
three “ trimeters,’’ but it includes an emphatic prose line 
just where emphasis is appropriate. Verse 3 is in prose 
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unless it is turned into verse by two important omissions. 
Verse 4 (and verse 8 likewise) may be described as a quatrain 
of “trimeters.’’ Verse 5 begins with two “ trimeters,” but 
it ends with an emphatic prose line when the prophet identi- 
fies the two chief objects of his denunciation, Samaria 
and Jerusalem. Verses 6, 7 contain five “ trimeters,” but 
these are mixed up with three lines of prose. Lastly, verse 9 
is a stanza in the Kinah-measure. Thus a very simple 
kind of verse is found here mixed up throughout with 
passages of prose. There is nothing wonderful in this 
if we consider the nature of the Eastern mind and the 
direct testimony of St. Jerome. 

Finally, is the passage improved in sense when Duhm 
and others turn it into metrical form? Surely it loses 
throughout in weight; and is not weight wanted in a pro- 
phetic denunciation of guilt? Duhm would take some- 
thing from each of the following impressive clauses : 

v.26. “ And let the Lord Jrnovau testify unto you.” 

v. 3a. ‘‘ For behold JEHovAH cometh forth.” 

v. 3b. “‘ He will come down and trample upon the high 
sanctuaries of the land.” 

v, 5— 

What is the transgression of Jacob ? 

Is it not Samaria ? 

And what the (sinful) Bamoth of Judah ? 
Is it not Jerusalem ? 

(Here the emendators would remove the very words in 
which Micah brings home the guilt to the guilty. They 
might just as well strike out the words “Thou art the man” 
from 2 Sam. xii. 7). 

v. t a— 


And all her graven images shall be shattered, 
And all her hires shall be burnt in the fire, 
And all her idols will I lay desolate. 


These lines are impressive by their completeness: each 
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describes a step in the overthrow. First, the images are 
broken ; secondly, their trappings are burnt; thirdly, they 
are forsaken, and no further worship is paid to them. But 
the passage does not pass the test of metre, for the metri- 
cists desire two lines, not three. They would strike out the 
second line. To this and all similar proposals we answer, 
“ Let the requirements of the sense prevail over the fancies 
of the metricists.”’ W. Emery Barnes. 


PUTTING A GOD TO BED. 
‘** And Michal took the image, and laid it in the bed, and put a 


pillow of goats’ hair for the bolster, and covered it with the clothes.”’ 
—1 Samuel xix. 13. 
Some people mete out such extraordinary treatment to the 
objects of their worship that we are not surprised to read 
that Michal put her god to bed. She was a strange, half- 
converted little minx whom David had got for a wife. 
She may have seemed to join heartily enough with her 
husband in singing ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd,” but she 
clung to relics of superstition and magic arts, and secretly 
in her heart thought much of these things. Can we altogether 
blame her? Are there no God-fearing Christians who 
surreptitiously throw a pinch of salt over their left shoulder 
should they happen to spill it at table? Have they never 
been known to sing with assurance, “‘ God is our refuge and 
our strength,” and yet to make assurance surer by touching 
wood ? We have nearly all got teraphim of some sort or 
other hidden away among our household stuff. And our 
religion consists, not of the things we profess, but of those 
things in which we really believe. 

But mixed with the superstition there was a queer streak 
of irreverence in Michal. The image came in handy one 
day when she was pitting her sharp woman’s wits against 
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the murderous designs of her own father against her husband. 
Anything to gain time when Saul’s soldiers were at the 
door, and David had only just made good his escape. And 
so, without apparently any sense of incongruity, her religion 
was made to serve her ruse, and like a little girl putting 
her dollies to bed once again, Michal was down on her 
knees placing the bolster under the head of the idol, and 
covering it carefully with the clothes. Poor little Michal ! 
Not the last of your sex to find religion a present help in 
time of trouble. Smart but shallow woman ! not scrupiing 
to treat sacred things with childish and unthinking levity, 
if only for one brief hour you may give the course of true 
love the chance of running smooth. ) 

Saul’s daughter, we are told, had no children; but she 
is the mother of all such as make their religious convictions, 
or at any rate their religious practices, suit their own ends. 
When it pleases their fancy they exalt the object of their 
worship to a position of honour in the home; and when 
it suits their ends better, they put him quietly to bed and 
cover him up. They are to be found in heathen China, 
where the worshippers burn fragrant joss-sticks before 
their idols when they are getting what they want, and either 
cover them up or beat them with sticks when things are 
going contrary. They are to be found likewise in Christian 
Britain, where church-goers worship God one day of the 
week, and treat Him anyhow for the rest of the week. 
** Michal took the teraphim, and laid it in the bed, and put 
a pillow of goats’ hair for the bolster, and covered it with 
the clothes.” When things have come to that pass, when 
religion requires or receives bolstering and covering up, 
then it is time to examine very carefully the nature of that 
religion. If the god of the house can even for one moment 
be taken for a sick man; if the deity has become a dummy, 
a convenient means of concealing the real state of affairs 
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in the home, then the enemy is perfectly justified in turning 
upon the worshipper of such a god, and saying angrily, 
“Why hast thou deceived me thus ? ”’ 

There are two thoughts about her action that come 
home to us to-day as Michal makes the bed. “He has 
made his bed, let him lie in it,’ is the callous way in which 
the world is wont to dismiss all sense of responsibility for 
one who has blundered grievously. But it is not for herself, 
but for her conception of a god that Michal brings the 
bolster and spreads the covering. We dare not let him 
lie init. Very easily may “a couch become a tomb.” The 
difference between a groove and a grave is only one of depth. 
Michal’s treatment of her god showed that she had no 
reverence for him, and that he had no reality for her. It 
is significant that it is the smothering of reverence and of 
reality in religion which constitutes the element of danger 
in the handling of spiritual things to-day. Do you think 
Michal could ever look her teraphim in the face again 
without an inward smirk at the remembrance of the day 
when she treated him so unceremoniously ? Do you think 
that a religion for which this generation has secretly lost 
respect can ever take a saving place in its life and thought 
again? Michal’s trick was clever, but she could not play 
it twice. That is the worst of being clever. She had 
scored at the expense of her faith. 

The first thing, therefore, that we must safeguard in our 
handling of religious truth is reverence. We have all by 
nature a touch of Saul’s unregenerate daughter about us, 
We would not on any account be without some sort of 
acknowledgment of God in our lives and in our homes, 
just as Michal would not have slept without that image 
in her house. But if we think, like her, that we can treat 
God Almighty anyhow, quietly laying Him aside when we 
have no immediate need of Him or desire for Him; if we 
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use religion as an evidence of our cleverness or as a cloak 
to cover up the true state of things; if we treat the Object 
of our worship with less actual respect than we show to our 
friends, then we are sapping the foundations of all morality. 
It was but a natural step from Michal’s irreverent treatment 
of her god to her disloyal treatment, later on, of her husband. 

This calls for a fresh examination of what we mean by 
a reverent treatment of spiritual things. We are all 
perturbed over what the Italian historian Ferrero has rightly 
diagnosed as the cause of all the trouble and unrest that 
prevails throughout the world to-day—the decay of respect 
for authority. In the matters of highest authority can 
we trace this decay as regards the sanctions of the Church 
and the compulsion of the Scriptures and the majesty of 
God Himself to any known source? There have been many 
who would have been shocked at the insinuation that 
they had been lacking in reverence toward God, who 
tolerated the presence of vice stalking rampant through our 
great cities, and affected to be shocked by the reformer 
who speaks about these things, dragging them into the light 
of day. The irreverence surely consists in the blasphemous 
and God-denying silence in which such things have been 
tolerated. Religion among us has suffered too much and 
too long from a surfeit of piety on the first day of the week 
combined with an absence of godliness on the other days. 
We have diligently dusted the teraphim, and set him in 
his place, and done him lip service on one day of the week, 
only to cover him up, as the pulpit cushions are covered up, 
for the rest of the week, letting inquirers deduce that our 
god is bedridden. We have had generations of the kind 
of religion which was content to sing about the “ halls of 
Zion” without giving a thought to the slums of Babylon. 
Then, seemingly, it was well. But to hail the arising of 
a growing conception of God among us, stretching and 
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cracking our little cribs of cant and our self-complacency— 
this is deemed in some quarters irreverence. How effectively 
has Michal made the bed! The only way in which to show 
respect for a sword is to swing it as if you believed in its 
smiting edge. The only way to reverence God is to let 
Him arise and scatter His enemies. 

Reverence consists in cherishing worthy ideas of God. 
It has little to do with a profession of faith. You may be 
a pious believer in God, says St. James the practical, and 
yet be a very devil. The question is, _In what kind of God 
do you believe? Whom do you worship? One made in 
your own image—“‘ altogether such an one as thyself”’ ? 
The wishy-washy deity invoked to bless the amours of the 
erotic novel? The Gott mit uns, a twentieth century 
incarnation of Moloch? Some of the most devout and 
reverent idolaters in the world go by the name of Christians. 
Idolatry consists in bowing down to unrealities of any 
kind, or to something which has taken the place of God, 
whether they be creations of the hands or figments of the 
intellect. Reverence in itself is no criterion, unless you are 
revering the right kind of God. For Michal’s teraphim 
lying in the Psalmist’s bed I have no reverence: but I 
bow my knees unto the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, manifesting Himself in ever new forms and in- 
spiring His worshippers to ever fresh endeavour after 
righteousness. 

This is the meaning of that great and daring word of the 
apostle when he preached before the Areopagus. At all 
this playing at religion, at all this pious tomfoolery and 
canting humbug, said St. Paul, God winked, so long as 
people knew no better; ‘‘ but now He commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent: because He hath appointed a 
day, in the which He will judge the world in righteousness 
by that man whom He hath ordained.” In righteousness, 
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by that Man on His Cross ; not by your little trim teraphim 
in his bed. That is the kind of irreverence of which we 
must beware, the irreverence of putting the object of our 
worship to bed, covering Him up and hiding Him from men 
by any kind of unreality of thought or of language, of 
using Him merely as a blind for our ignorance or a cover 
for our retreat. 

And this leads us to the second consideration which 
Michal’s cavalier and pagan treatment of sacred things 
prompts to-day. One moment she is putting her hand on 
her heart before the shrine, the next she is sticking her 
tongue in her cheek over the bed. What is the average man 
who cares for none of these things to make of her conduct ? 
The object of her worship seems one moment to be a deity, 
and the next moment a dodge. If we must safeguard 
reverence in the things of the spirit, we must be no less 
careful to ensure reality. 

In all the Churches to-day we are confronted with the 
humiliating fact that, possessing the message for which 
the world is hungering, the disciples of Jesus seem to be 
unable to get men to accept it. This is largely because we 
have been trying to convey that message in terms which 
they cannot comprehend, and which they rather more than 
suspect the Church itself does not believe. There is a 
slippery slime of unreality over so much of our religious 
expression ; people cannot get a hold of it. The first thing 
which we have got to learn is that the God who desires 
truth in the inward parts from those who would approach 
His presence, desires it most of all in our thought and in 
our language about Him and His ways. Reality in religion 
must be achieved at all costs. There must be a general 
recognition of the fact that there can be no orthodoxy but 
truth ; that it is infinitely more important that an expression 
of faith should be intensive than that it should be extensive ; 
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that the paramount question is, not, What creed do you 
hold ? but only, What creed holds you ? 

There is an innocent form of deception catered to for 
those who, never having stirred far from their own door, 
would like to give others the impression that they are far 
travelled. You may see advertised for sale now and again 
collections of hotel labels from various parts of the world. 
By purchasing these, and pasting them on to their personal 
luggage, would-be travellers can give the unsuspecting 
world the impression that they have visited many lands. 
Thus, for a few pence, a man may display upon his port- 
manteau the name of Porto Rico, although he has actually 
travelled no further that Portobello. In the physical 
world the deception is as harmless as it is pitiful. But 
in the spiritual realm these lying labels have done untold 
harm. People have been encouraged to profess experiences 
which they have never had, to display theological labels 
which have no corresponding reality in fact, to subscribe 
creeds and expressions of belief which they do not hold, to 
sing hymns tainted with insincerity. And the consequence 
too often has been that they have ended by themselves 
doubting, or by making others doubt, whether any spiritual 
pilgrims have ever touched the Blessed Isles, or whether 
indeed such there be. 

Perhaps, in order to achieve reality, we may have to 
sacrifice something of dignity. At any rate we must bring 
God into the whole of life. Those to whom He has been 
most real and present have been those who could speak to 
Him, and with Him, as a man speaks to his friend. Listen 
to the prophet Jeremiah : “O Lord, thou hast deceived me, 
and I was deceived.” Talk about irreverent language ! 
When a man has a living faith and an actual experience 
of God, he does not bother much about an odd phrase here 
and there which may sound somewhat startling in the ears 
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of those who are hushing Michal’s teraphim to sleep. There 
are scores of Churches that are dying of dignity. It was 
not very dignified to be crucified between two thieves ; 
but it was a position of tremendous power. It gave the 
Man who hung there a leverage upon the heart of a sad 
and sinful world. If you stand on your dignity you won’t 
move anything very far. You will still be standing there 
when the procession of the redeemed has moved on and 
swept in at the pearly gates. What we need to-day, in 
this time of peculiar strain and difficulty, is knowledge of 
the living God, One who does not stand upon His dignity, 
but stoops low from the infinite understanding and com- 
passion of His Cross to save the staggering soul of the 
world. Michal’s bedridden image cannot save us. What 
the world needs is that each of us who has had any kind 
of traffic with the living God shall faithfully “draw the 
thing as he sees it for the God of things as they are.” 
Martin Luther tells us that there was a time when even 
his lion-heart was like to quail before the problems which 
confronted him, and his soaring spirit drooped beneath the 
depression which prevailed. But he had a God with whom 
he was intimate, and whom he had proved mighty to save. 
He could do what we are told in a graphic Hebrew word 
Moses did, he ‘‘stroked God’s face’ in prayer, the way your 
child will stroke your face when he wants something very 
badly, without any fear that you will think him lacking in 
reverence. Love can never be irreverent. And there is 
a charming and humorous story of a quaint device which 
Catherine von Bora once successfully employed to stir her 
husband out of his mood of depression and uncertainty. 
“ At one time,” says Luther, “I was sorely vexed by my 
own sinfulness, by the wickedness of the world, and by the 
dangers that beset the Church. One morning, seeing my 
wife dressed in mourning, I asked the reason. ‘Do you 
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not know,’ she said, ‘God in heaven is dead?’ ‘ What 
nonsense,’ Iexclaimed. HowcanGoddie? Heisimmortal, 
and will live through all eternity.’ ‘Is that really true ?’ 
she asked. ‘Of course: how can you doubt it? As 
surely as there is a God in heaven, so sure is it that He can 
never die.’ ‘And yet,’ she said quietly, ‘you are so hopeless 
and discouraged!’ Then I observed what a wise woman 
my wife was, and mastered my sadness.” 

Martin had put his God to bed. He was ill and dying. 
God was dead, and could do nothing more for them; and 
so there was nothing for it but for poor Katchén to get out 
her “ blacks.” I do not know that the little pantomime in 
the Reformer’s home would meet with some people’s 
approval. I rather think they would have called it undig- 
nified, irreverent, grotesque. But there was more deep and 
real reverence in that woman’s humorous method of 
restoring the soul of her husband by bringing him in his 
hour of need, even with a smile, into the presence of the 
living and true God, a Saviour mighty to deliver His children, 
than in all the long faces and decorous humbug of a hundred 
cushioned pews. 

The Church of Christ can still save the soul of society, 
but only on the condition of uncompromising reality and 
truth. “It is a most disturbing fact,’ says Fosdick, 
“that God is not dead but alive. We love to settle down 
in customary ways; we put our minds to bed and tuck 
them in. But the forward moving purposes of the living 
God are for ever disturbing our repose and forcing us to 
move.’ :And what God does with our intellectual judgments 
He does also with our moral standards. The living God will 
not lie quietly in the narrow bed where Michal has put 
Him. It would be so much easier if He would. “In wide 
areas of its worst exhibition sin means living in the present 
age upon the ideals and standards of an age gone by. ‘It 
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was said unto you of old time,’ the Master repeatedly 
insists, ‘ but I say unto you’. . . One way to be a sinner 
in His eyes is to live in His new day as though the old day 
still were here. Everywhere in the New Testament the 
characteristic sinners are men who thus refused to go 
forward with Jesus’ living truth, who refused to move on 
with Paul’s universal Gospel.’’ What was merely slackness 
yesterday may be sin to-day. ‘ What is he up to now?” 
we ask of the growing child who is ever demonstrating his 
urge of unfolding powers by fresh forthputting of inventive 
energy. What are we up to now? Surely something fresh 
to demonstrate the reality and abundance of the eternal 
life. The piety of fifty years ago will avail nothing to help 
us to-day unless it beget in us that living and onward 
moving faith which saved them and made them helpers of 
their fellows in their day and generation. “For to this 
end we labour and strive,” says St. Paul to Timothy, 
“because we have our hope set on the living God.” The 
apostle evidently was acquainted with the type who keep 
dead gods in their homes and in their hearts. ‘‘ We trust 
in the living God,” St. Paul said. Christ taught us that 
God’s eternal life was not something that had been revealed 
in a dim and distant past, or might be manifested in a 
remote shadowy future. He showed us how 


It calls us ’mid the traffic of the street, 
It is a clarion when the sun is high, 

The touch of greatness in the toil for bread, 
The nameless comfort of the western sky, 

The healing silence where we lay our dead. 


And if we feel it not amid our strife, 
In all our toiling and in all our pain— 
This rhythmic pulsing of immortal life— 
Then do we work and suffer here in vain. 


We are not told what David thought of his wife’s device 
to compass his salvation; but in the 59th Psalm, which 
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has always been’ associated with this incident, and in which 
David is supposed to celebrate his deliverance, there is no 
mention made of Michal’s cleverness. It is really not so 
hard to be clever; and smartness never saved the soul 
in desperate straits. David’s psalm of deliverance touches 
a deeper chord than praise of Michal’s ready wit. ‘Thou, 
O Lord, shalt laugh at them.” He laughs best who laughs 
with God. The God whom Jesus revealed, St. Paul says, 
removed the ache of uncertainty from life and labour for 
him. ‘For to this end we labour and strive, because we 
have set our hope on the living God, who is the Saviour 
of all men, especially of them that believe.” There is a 
ring of reality, almost of grimness, about these words, 
“especially of them that believe.’’ Saving faith is a definite 
thing, a personal action. The life-belt becomes the property 
of every shipwrecked seafarer. His need of it constitutes 
his title to appropriate it. It is the potential saviour of 
all men—especially of the man who uses it. The life- 
belt can only justify its name for the soul that puts it on. 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” cries the apostle to 
those who are battling for life in the dark waters; and He 
will hold you above the engulfing sea of your sorrow, your 
sin, and your despair. 
Husert L. Simpson. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 


THE contrast between the teaching of Jesus and the theology 
of the Apostolic age is patent to every reader of the New 
Testament. To explain how the one grew into the other is the 
greatest of all New Testament problems, and in comparison 
with it all other issues are trifling and insignificant. Is the 
theology of St. Paul a legitimate deduction from the prin- 
ciples laid down by Jesus, or does it represent the intrusion 
of alien elements derived from the crude ideas of the pagan 
world? Some years ago Loisy wrote an article in the 
Hibbert Journal in which he sought to prove that the 
ruling ideas of what we know as the Evangelical Faith 
were derived not so much from the teaching of Jesus as 
from the religious conceptions which prevailed in the Greek 
Mysteries. We cannot shirk this problem. Until we have 
mapped out the route by which the thought of Jesus tra- 
velled till it merged in the wide plains of Pauline and 
Johannine theology, there must always remain a lurking 
doubt, which refuses to be stifled, as to whether some of 
the most precious elements of the Christian Faith belong 
to the original deposit which Jesus bequeathed to his fol- 
lowers. 

Now it is commonly assumed to-day that the theology 
of the Apostolic age was created by two main factors. 
The first factor consists of the data to be derived from 
the life and teaching of Jesus Himself, the second of the 
categories and thought-forms, derived from Greek philosophy 
and religion, and Jewish theology, which were used by Paul 
and John in the interpretation of the data. Christian 
theology is the resultant of the Christian facts united to 
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and interpreted by the current religious and philosophical 
conceptions of the age. Upon this theory the battle rages 
round the character of the original deposit and the amount 
of the later additions. The real issue is: How much of 
Christian theology can be proved to have been derived 
from the teaching of Jesus, and how much of it is the 
child of the Zeitgeist? The struggle over this issue has 
gone on now for twenty-five years or more, and there is 
no indication that a final and unanimous verdict is likely 
to be obtained. Sometimes the pendulum has swung in 
one direction, sometimes in the other. Its latest swing is 
represented by Lake and Foakes Jackson’s book on the 
Beginnings of Christianity, which reduces to a negligible 
minimum the contribution made by Jesus to Christianity, 
and increases to a maximum the influence of outside forces 
in the creation of the Christian Faith. 

Now it seems to me that all these attempts to reconstruct 
the origin and development of New Testament Theology 
are faulty and defective because they have omitted to 
take into serious account one very important factor—the 
factor of Christian experience, a factor which must inevitably 
have played a very important part in moulding the thought 
of the Church. Christian theology—at least the theology 
of the New Testament—is not. so much an interpretation of 
the Christian facts as an interpretation of the Christian 
experience. There is comparatively little about the Christian 
facts—and by the Christian facts I mean the historical 
narrative of the life of Jesus—in the Epistles of St. Paul: 
the Christian experience is the centre round which his 
theological ideas cluster and revolve. The great desidera- 
tum at the present moment is a psychological rather than 
a historical analysis of the origin of the great Christian 
ideas which form the soul of the theology of the early 
Church, The historical analysis has failed, and always will 
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fail, because it omits the all-important data that lie in the 
region of experience. 

Now Christian experience was two-fold. It was first of 
all individual—the experience of the individual Christian; 
and secondly, it was collective—the experience of the Church 
as a whole. Let us begin with the individual experience 
and attempt to analyse its most prominent characteristics. 


a 


The fundamental experience of the individual Christian 
in the first century, as in all the centuries, was the experience 
of redemption. That experience has varied in intensity 
in different ages, but it never was so intense as in the 
first days of the Church’s history. The Church in the 
Apostolic age was composed entirely of twice-born men. 
The new birth may admit of a different psychological 
analysis in different types of Christians, but it is a universal 
fact. These early Christians had all of them passed 
‘from darkness to light and from the power of Satan unto 
God.”” They had been translated out of one world into 
another. They had become citizens of the Kingdom of 
God. They had become “new creatures.” “Old things 
had passed away,” everything had become new for them. 

If we want to make a psychological analysis of this 
experience of conversion, we must turn to the analysis 
which the Apostle Paul makes of his own moral struggle 
and deliverance in the seventh chapter of Romans. There 
is nothing particularly exceptional about Paul’s conflict 
with sin except perhaps its intensity. As Professor T. H. 
Green, one of the greatest ethical teachers of modern times, 
has said: “There have been many in all ages, whether 
nursed in Christianity or no . . . to whom at some crisis 
of their lives the record of St. Paul’s deliverance has come 
as life from the dead. The account of his case is also the 
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account of theirs.’ From the moment when Paul made 
the discovery that the commandment “Thou shalt not 
covet’? demanded purity of motive and thought, he felt 
the hopelessness of the conflict. Here was a moral ideal 
that was simply unattainable. His strongest efforts only 
resulted in tragic failure; full of despair he cried out in his 
agony, ‘‘ Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’ What were the real issues 
involved in this conflict of St. Paul? What was it he 
needed and what was it he found in Christianity ? 

To begin with, Paul’s supreme need was a moral dynamic 
which would enable him to achieve his ideal. It was his 
sense of impotence that had driven him to despair. Socrates 
had said in his facile way that “ virtue was knowledge.” 
All the resources of knowledge were at Paul’s disposal. 
The Jewish law contained the finest moral code the world 
had ever known, and the result of the knowledge of that 
law for Paul was not virtue, but a sense of his own inability 
to attain to virtue. If knowledge and education constituted 
the real moral dynamic, Paul would not have needed further 
help. But between knowledge and the realisation of virtue 
there is a great gulf fixed. ‘The good which I would I 
do not, the evil that I would not, that I do”’; or, as the 
Roman poet puts it, Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor, “I see the better course and approve of it, but I 
follow the worse.” Even Aristotle was forced to admit at 
the commencement of his Ethics that ‘‘a man who was 
still the slave of passion would listen to his arguments in 
vain and derive no profit from them.” 

Paul found in Christianity what the world had sought 
in vain in the Jewish law and in Greek philosophy, “a 
power not his own that makes for righteousness.” The 
triumphant words with which he closes the record of his 
moral struggle, ‘I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
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Lord,” prove that he had discovered in Christianity the 
great secret—the new dynamic which made the victory of 
virtue and the conquest of evil possible for mankind. 
The experience of St. Paul was reproduced in the lives 
of vast numbers of men and women in the Apostolic age. 
The Christian Church was not built up from the morally 
fit alone. Its converts were not drawn in the main from 
those who lived on the highest plane of virtue. Multitudes 
of them were like “ brands snatched from the burning.” 
They were saved from the lowest depths of degradation. 
In the sixth chapter of 1 Corinthians, Paul, after giving a 
list of the worst crimes and debaucheries of the pagan world 
—debaucheries for some of which there is no word of 
equivalent value in the English language—adds the signi- 
ficant words, ‘‘ Such were some of you, but ye were washed, 
ye were sanctified, ye were justified in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Christianity took up the “ broken 
earthenware ’’—to use Harold Begbie’s phrase—of the cities 


‘ 


of the ancient world and transformed them into “ vessels 
fit for the Master’s use.” 

Here then is the first datum supplied by Christian experi- 
ence—Christianity was demonstrated to be “the power of 
God unto moral salvation,” and no theology which cannot 


offer an explanation of this fact will ever be adequate. 


EE; 


But there was something deeper than the realisation of 
moral power in the Christian experience of salvation. It 
was not merely the sense of impotence that broke the heart 
of Paul during his struggle towards the light. His failure 
meant that he had sinned, and sinned not against some 
abstract moral principle but against the Divine Law. And 
his sin had erected an impassable barrier between himself 
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and, God. The problem for Paul, as for Job in an earlier 
age, was, ““ How can a man be just with God?” 

Our modern world, which does not worry over its sins, 
has very little sympathy with the Pauline doctrine of 
justification. It does not understand the need for any 
such doctrine. It regards Paul’s anxiety about forgiveness 
as morbid and artificial. Why should there be any doubt 
about the Divine pardon if man only repents of his sin ? 
The world to-day understands crime and appreciates social 
wrongs, but it does not see why God should be brought 
into the matter at all. But history is against the modern 
world in this light-hearted attitude to sin. What is the 
meaning of the great instinct of sacrifice which is almost 
universal, and which expresses the sense of need, that 
seems to be native to the human heart, for some means of 
healing the breach which sin has made between mankind 
and the gods? Is the great confession of the 51st Psalm, 
“ Tacknowledge my transgressions, and my sin is ever before 
me. Against thee only have I sinned and done this evil in 
thy sight ’’—is this the morbid outburst of a deranged mind ? 
Is the sense of tragedy in the Greek drama which arises 
from disturbed relationships between earth and the Olym- 
pian deities, and throws its dark shadow over the “ bright 
Hellenic spirit ”’—is this merely an artificial creation of the 
imagination with no answering reality behind it 2 Was the 
spiritual agony of men like Augustine, and Luther, and 
Bunyan, and John Wesley simply due to the torments of 
disordered minds ? No, the sense of sin which is so strong 
in the Apostolic age is not something unique and unusual. 
It represents and expresses the deep inarticulate cry of 
the human heart—a ery that has manifested itself in nearly 
every religion, and all the greatest literature of the race. 

If the modern world is right Christianity ought to have 
said to Paul, ‘“ Your morbid imagination is distorted. 
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Your sense of sin is a mere bogey. You are making the 
difficulty for yourself. The love of God is sufficient, and 
nothing else is needed.”’ But the answer which Christianity 
actually gave is summed up in the words, “‘ While we were 
yet sinners, Christ died, the just for the unjust, to bring us 
to God.’ Paul found peace in the faith, that ‘“‘He loved 
me and gave Himself for me.” 

Here then we have the second datum of Christian experi- 
ence, the assurance that Christ has broken down the barrier 
between man and God, and by His sacrifice secured for man 
Divine forgiveness. While this datum remains, some kind 
of a Doctrine of Atonement is absolutely necessary in the 
exposition of the Christian faith. 


II. 


But there is a third element in the experience of primitive 
Christianity which is of the utmost importance, and that 
is the experience which is so vivid in the Pauline and Johan- 
nine literature of the mystical union between the believer 
and his Lord. This experience dates, as far as Paul is 
concerned, from the day on which the vision of the risen 
Christ came to him on the road to Damascus. Whatever 
may be the final judgment, that New Testament criticism 
will pass on the narrative of the conversion of St. Paul 
in the book of Acts, it will never be able to destroy the 
fact that that event convinced Paul that the risen Christ 
had broken into his life and claimed him for His own. That 
conviction remained an invincible reality, because the 
experience on the Damascus road was not a solitary event 
which began and ended on a single day. It was the com- 
mencement of a lifelong communion with Christ. There 
grew up between the spirit of Paul and the spirit of Christ 
such a fellowship, such a comradeship that he could say 
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with all sincerity, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” Nor was this mystical experience peculiar to St. 
Paul. It was the prerogative of every Christian. To be 
“in Christ,” and “to have Christ dwell in us” (how often 
these phrases occur in the Epistles) is an essential condition 
of the Christian life. ‘If any man is in Christ Jesus ”— 
not merely if any man believes in Christ Jesus—but “if 
any man is in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature.” The 
same great mystical note appears also in John. ‘“‘ Abide 
in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself except it abide in the vine, so neither can ye, except 
ye abide in me.” 

This idea of mystic fellowship with Christ, which dominates 
both Paul and John, and without which much of their 
theology becomes inexplicable, has always found far too 
slight a recognition in Protestant theology. Protestant 
theology took up into itself only half of Paulinism. It 
fastened on the doctrine of justification by faith, it ignored 
—or practically ignored—the twin-doctrine (for such it is) 
of the union of the believer with Christ. In Paulinism the 
two halves make a single whole, and each apart from the 
other is almost meaningless. The doctrine of Justification 
is forensic and external without the doctrine of the mystic 
union. And the doctrine of the mystic union is vague and 
nebulous, and may even become unethical without the 
doctrine of the Cross. 

This belief in the eternal presence of Christ, in the experi- 
ence of His followers, raises tremendous theological issues, 
and opens wide vistas, through which the faith of Christen- 
dom may roam at large. It provides us with our third 
datum. No theology can ever be satisfactory or adequate 
which does not explain the experience of fellowship with 
the risen Christ. 
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IV. 

So far we have dealt with the experience of the individual 
Christian. But over and above the experience of the 
individual, there is the collective experience of the Church 
as a whole. This collective experience began on the day 
of Pentecost. It is unfortunate that the significance of 
Pentecost is obscured by the narrative in Acts, which has 
misinterpreted the essential facts, and transformed a great 
spiritual event into a strange and pointless miracle. The 
significance of Pentecost lies in the outpouring of spiritual 
energy upon the Church, rather than in the endowment 
of the disciples with a supernatural gift of speaking in 
foreign languages. On that day the Christians in Jerusalem 
were clothed with spiritual power and endowed with Divine 
strength for the task of evangelising the world. We can 
best understand what was involved in Pentecost by com- 
paring it with a similar modern experience—the memorable 
watch-night service which inaugurated the Evangelical 
Revival in 1739. John Wesley thus describes it in his 
Journal : “‘ About three in the morning, as we were continuing 
instant in prayer, the power of God came mightily upon 
us, insomuch that many cried out for exceeding joy, and 
many fell on the ground. As soon as we were recovered a 
little from that awe and amazement at the presence of His 
Majesty, we broke out with one voice, ‘ We praise thee, O 
God, we acknowledge thee to be the Lord.’”’ Before this 
meeting, though Wesley had been an ordained clergyman 
for many years, his preaching had produced but little effect ; 
immediately afterwards it was attended by the most start- 
ling results. The same effect was produced by Pentecost 
in the early Church. It was followed by a great ‘ mass- 
movement,” as we call it to-day, in Jerusalem. Thousands 
were added to the Church, and the work of evangelisation 
spread with amazing rapidity. 

VOL, XXVI, 13 
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It is impossible for us to doubt the reality of Pentecost. 
Pentecost is a fact. It was a great collective experience. 
It represented a great tidal wave of the Spirit, which swept 
over the Church and energised it for the great task of 
evangelisation. 

Here then is another datum—a fact of collective experi- 
ence—which needs some theological explanation, and makes 
the conclusion inevitable that no theology can be satis- 
factory which does not give a place to the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

V. 

But the collective experience of primitive Christianity 
was not confined to Pentecost. Indeed Pentecost itself was 
not an isolated event, but a recurring experience in the 
history of the early Church. And over and above the 
exceptional tidal waves of spiritual power which broke 
over Christendom in the Apostolic age, and which have 
their parallels in all great movements of the Spirit through- 
out the centuries, there was the common collective experi- 
ence in the ordinary life of the Church. The origin of the 
Christian Church is one of the miracles of history. To 
create a Christian community’ out of the diverse elements 
that were available at the time—to take men of all nation- 
alities and from all the different social strata—‘“ all sorts 
and conditions of men ’’—masters and slaves, rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, men of high character and men 
who had been rescued from the most heinous sins, and weld 
them into a common society, and form out of them a 
brotherhood sharing in a most intimate common life, is a 
remarkable achievement, and one that was only possible 
at all under the compulsion of a great religious faith. You 
can only create a firmly-knit society when the things that 
unite are stronger than the things that divide. The Church 
itself is the supreme witness to the Faith that made it 
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possible. It was only the influence of a great collective 
religious experience that could overcome the persistent 
strain of caste and nationality. Christianity could only 
form a brotherhood because that brotherhood was “the 
body of Christ.” There was a supernatural element in 
the Church from the first, and without that supernatural 
element it could never have been created. Then there 
was the tremendous collective experience in the Sacraments, 
and especially in the Communion Service. I have often 
tried to reconstruct from the New Testament statements a 
picture of a Communion Service in an Apostolic Church. 
The agape or common meal—which was always the prelude 
in early times to the supreme act of worship—is just con- 
cluded. The relics of the feast are cleared away. Only a 
single loaf of bread and a cup of wine are left upon the 
table. A deep sense of awe falls upon the whole com- 
munity. The Master Himself seems to have come into 
their midst. The minds of all are filled with a sense of 
holy joy. The pent-up devotion of the people breaks forth 
into a great prayer of thanksgiving that was not always 
couched in the stately and decorous phrases with which 
we are familiar to-day, but which was certainly none the 
less real, perhaps it was all the more real, because of that. 
The bread is broken and a morsel is given to each. The 
cup is passed round and all partake, and thus the great 
experience comes. The whole community seems to be 
standing before the Cross, where high and lifted up the 
Son of Man pours out his life-blood for the redemption of 
the world. But the Eucharist is far more than a Sacrament 
of Remembrance, it is a Sacrament of the Presence of the 
living Christ, the sacrament of a real Communion. 


‘Speak to him then—He is near thee, and spirit with spirit can 


meet, 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet.” 
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And in this great experience the past and the present 
seem to blend with the future, and there comes upon the 
Church a sense of assurance of final triumph. “He must 
reign till He has put all enemies under his feet.” 

Here then is another experience which has to be explained. 
No theology can be adequate which does not account for 
the collective experience of Christendom in the life of the 
Church and the Sacraments. 


VI. 


We have seen, therefore, that Christian experience affords 
a new set of data, which are quite as real as the facts of 
the Gospel story, and which must be taken into considera- 
tion in any attempt at theological reconstruction. Pauli- 
nism and the theology of the Apostolic age are in the main 
an attempt to explain the data of experience in theological 
terms. The experience of moral power and redemption 
gave Paul his doctrine of Atonement: the mystic experience 
of union with the risen Christ necessitated the development 
of a Christology. The collective experience of the Church 
as a whole required a doctrine of the Holy Spirit and a 
doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments. 

Paulinism is a magnificent attempt to discover the 
intellectual and theological implications involved in the 
data of Christian experience, and the fourth Gospel is an 
equally splendid attempt to show that the theology of 
Christian experience is in accord with the teaching of 
Jesus. We cannot question the data; the facts are indis- 
putable; the only problem that emerges is whether the 
theology is a true interpretation of the facts. 

We are bound to admit that religious experience is one 
thing, and the interpretation of that experience something 
quite different. A man may have a great religious experi- 
ence and may completely misinterpret it, and a similar 
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experience may be interpreted in very different ways by 
different people. The experience itself is not necessarily 
a guarantee of the particular interpretation that is placed 
upon it. Experience onlylgives the‘fact, and in the religious 
sphere that fact is often only a great emotion, and the 
fact may be capable of many interpretations. Moreover the 
fact can only be explained in the terms that are available 
at the time. While, therefore, we have no right at all to 
challenge the data of religious experience, we are not neces- 
sarily bound by the interpretations placed upon the facts 
in the Apostolic or any other age. There are some cases 
even within the New Testament where the interpretation 
seems obviously to go beyond the warrant of experience. 
We may take as an example of this the well-known passage 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘‘It is impossible in the 
case of those who have been once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift ... and have fallen away to 
renew them unto repentance, since they crucify to them- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame.” 
This statement has always occasioned difficulty, and many 
attempts have been made to evade its clear meaning. The 
favourite method of drawing the sting of the doctrine here 
enunciated is to lay the stress on the tense of the infinitive 
or the participle. But that is an unsatisfactory way out 
of the difficulty, because it robs the words of the significance 
which, as we know from a parallel passage in a later chapter 
in the same Epistle, the writer intended to be attached to 
them. The real explanation of the statement seems to me 
to be that it is an exaggeration of a very common experi- 
ence. Everybody knows that cases of relapse are extremely 
difficult to deal with. When the religious emotion has 
‘once been aroused, and then has died down again, it is 
extremely hard to kindle it anew. John Wesley says in his 
Journal: “From the terrible instances I have met with 
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in all parts of England, I am more and more convinced the 
Devil himself desires nothing more than this, that the people 
of any place should be half awakened and then left to 
themselves to go to sleep again. Therefore I determine, 
by the grace of God, not to strike one stroke unless I can 
follow up the blow.” And on another occasion he writes 
again: “I was more than ever convinced that the preaching 
like an apostle, without joining together those that are 
awakened and training them in the ways of God, is only 
begetting children for the murderer . . . the consequence 
is that nine in ten of the once awakened are now faster 
asleep than ever.” The experience of John Wesley must 
have been common in the Apostolic age. The problem of 
the lapsed baffled the intellect and the heart of the Church. 
Instances of recovery were necessarily few and far between. 
What wonder is it that the writer of Hebrews drew from 
his own bitter experience the theological inference that the 
restoration of the lapsed was an impossibility. His state- 
ment is a generalisation—a too hasty and absolute genera- 
lisation—from the experience of the Church. It is an 
illustration which: proves how easy it is for psychological 
fact to pass into theological dogma. Psychologically the 
statement is perfectly true and undeniable, but whether it 
is legitimate to harden a psychological truth into a theolo- 
gical dogma must be regarded as at any rate open to ques- 
tion. 

The doctrine of Predestination seems to me to afford 
another example of the same process. It is unnecessary for 
us to enter now into the vexed controversy with regard to 
the particular type of Predestination doctrine taught in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. But assuming for the moment 
that Augustine and Calvin are right in the interpretation 
which they put upon the Pauline statements, the question 
we have to ask is: What connexion is there between St. 
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Paul’s religious experience and his doctrine of Predestination, 
and is the latter a legitimate deduction from the former ? 
Now of course it may be argued that the doctrine of 
Predestination passed into the Pauline theology from 
Pharisaism, and that it is a survival of the belief which he 
held in conjunction with all his co-religionists in his pre- 
Christian days. But the famous locus classicus in the 
eighth chapter of Romans does not read like an otiose 
relic of a former faith. It is far too vigorous and virile a 
statement to be merely that. We may be sure, I think, 
that the doctrine of Predestination would not have occupied 
the place which it does in Pauline thought unless there had 
been a religious experience behind it. And what was that 
experience ? It was surely this. Paul felt that from the 
very first, even from his mother’s womb, his life had been 
shaped and moulded by the Divine hand. The Christian 
Faith was not a religious discovery which he had made for 
himself. The initiative had come from God. The living 
Christ had broken into his life on the road to Damascus 
and made him His bond-slave for evermore. To use his 
own graphic phrase, he “ had been apprehended by Christ 
Jesus.” He had been selected as a “chosen vessel ”’ of 
the Lord. His whole career was under the sway of the 
Spirit of God. He was swept onwards as with a flood. 
Time after time his own plans were thrust aside; he was 
“prevented by the Holy Spirit”; “the spirit of Jesus 
suffered him not.” The divine “ urge” was upon him, and 
he could do no other than obey its behests. The doctrine 
of Predestination in its original form was an attempt to 
explain the Divine initiative in human life—that impact of 
God upon the soul which captures the personality and 
subdues it to the Divine will. After all there is something 
in a great religious experience like the Apostle Paul’s, 
when the soul is overwhelmed by spiritual forces not of its 
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own creation, which Pelagianism never really understood. 
We all recognise that 
“‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will,” 

and when that conviction is fired by a great spiritual passion 
it is quite easy for it to pass over into a doctrine of Predes- 
tination. The doctrine of Predestination as taught by 
Augustine and Calvin is simply another case of a great 
spiritual experience being hardened into theological dogma. 

The same thing may be said too, I think, about the 
doctrine of the Sacraments. It can scarcely be denied that 
there is in the New Testament a much higher theory of 
the Sacraments than is generally admitted by Free Church- 
men. There are passages where the Apostle Paul seems 
to attach if not a magical, at any rate an ex opere operato 
significance to Baptism and the Eucharist. But the 
explanation is simple. The Sacraments were tremendous 
facts in the life of the early Church, and it is impossible 
to exaggerate the supreme religious experience that was 
connected with them. I have already spoken of the Com- 
munion service. The experience in Baptism could have 
been scarcely less. Cyprian in later times has described 
the miraculous change which Baptism wrought in his life. 
“By the help of the water of the new birth,” he says, 
“the stain of former years was washed away, a light from 
above serene and pure was infused into my reconciled 
heart, by the agency of the Spirit a second birth restored 
me to a new man.” We ought not, of course, to read 
Cyprian back into the New Testament, but there are some 
hints, at any rate, that the experience of the baptized 
believer in the Apostolic age was not unlike in some 
respects the experience of the Bishop of Carthage in later 
times. We cannot deny the fact of the sacramental experi- 
ence, though we are entitled to raise the question as to the 
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validity of the interpretation given to that experience. It 
is so easy to connect that experience with the material 
elements, with the water of Baptism, and the bread and 
wine of the Eucharist. It is perfectly true, of course, that, 
except in rare cases, you cannot have the experience without 
the material elements, but the material elements are the 
concomitants rather than the creators of the spiritual 
experience. And so itis because the religious experience 
of the Sacraments has been misinterpreted that it has 
hardened into misleading theological dogma. 

These three illustrations show the peril that religious 
experience may have for theology, and the absolute necessity 
that there is for distinguishing between the experience 
itself and the theological interpretation which is put upon 
it. There are indeed two separate problems involved when 
we pass judgment upon the theologoumena of the New 
Testament. (1) What was the experience that lies behind 
the theology ? What is its true psychological analysis ? 
Is it a real and valid experience ? or is it the outcome of 
emotional and spiritual derangement ? And here one word 
of warning is needed. We must not make our own spiritual 
experience the measure by which we test the validity of 
the experience of the Apostolic age. It is not for us to say 
that because we have not realised the redemptive experience 
or the experience of mystic communion with Christ as 
vividly as did the Apostle Paul, that his experience is 
exaggerated in the New Testament. There is another 
explanation. It may be that our capacity for spiritual 
experience is not as great as his. There is as infinite a 
variety in spiritual capacity as there is in intellectual 
capacity. There is genius for spiritual experience as there 
is for everything else. Some souls can soar into the empy- 
rean, while others cleave to the dust of earth. It is not for 
the earth-bound soul to question or doubt the experience 
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of those more gifted spirits who are able to pass through 
the veil of sense and enter into the Holy of Holies. 

(2) The second problem is concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of experience, and it is here that the real difficulty lies. 
Religious experience is always transcendental. In it the 
infinite makes its ingress into the world of finitude, the 
eternal invades the realm of time and change. Contact is 
established between the soul and God. And the moment 
we attempt to translate the transcendental element in 
religious experience into terms of human knowledge the 
ordinary language of human thought proves hopelessly 
inadequate. Nobody ever felt this more keenly than the 
Apostle Paul. ‘‘We know in part, and we prophesy in 
part, when that which is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. Now we see in a mirror 
darkly, but then face,to face. Now I know in part: but 
then shall I know even as also I have been known.” If 
words mean anything, surely the Apostle Paul is here 
confessing that he regards his own interpretation of his 
religious experience as partial and imperfect, and that he 
awaits the great day when the fuller revelation shall come, 
and all that is dark in his half knowledge of the truth shall 
be made luminously clear. It is in the same spirit of wonder 
and humility that we must press on, if so be that we too 
‘‘may apprehend that for which we have been apprehended 
by Jesus Christ.” HERBERT T. ANDREWS. 


THE POWER OF HIS RESURRECTION. 
THE implications of the historical events in which was 
manifested the passage of the incarnate life of the Son of 
God from the sphere of time to the sphere of eternity were 
perceived only gradually by the Church. This is the way 
of facts. This is what is actually experienced in the case 
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of great happenings which indisputably have occurred. The 
aged St. John, in one of Browning’s poems, puts it thus :— 


“Since much that at the first, in deed and word, 

Lay simply and sufficiently exposed, 

Had grown... 

Of new significance and fresh result ; 

What first were guessed as points, I now knew stars, 

And named them in the Gospel I have writ.” 

(A Death in the Desert.) 

In these cases the fact is the basis of the subsequent 
theory or theories. On the other hand, we have heard of 
alleged facts which were generated by theories, as for 
example, the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Now 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ conforms in this respect 
to the characteristics of a real fact. 

In our study of the New Testament, we find that the 
implications of the Resurrection became gradually apparent 
under the illuminating guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

1. It was, of course, in the first place, a stupendous 
miracle, an extraordinary act of God, to the truth of which 
the apostles bore witness. (Acts i. 22; ii. 32; iii. 15; 
eS sis 40» sii.) 30;-31]). 

2. This great act of God was seen at once to be a sign of 
the Divine approval of the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah. 
There could no longer be any doubt that “God had made 
him both Lord and Christ” (Acts ii. 36). It had been 
demonstrated that he was the “ Prince of Life” (Acts iii. 
15) ; ‘‘ ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead ” 
(Acts x. 42; xvii. 31). 

3. The fact that Jesus had been raised from the dead was 
then seen to be a welcome confirmation of the doctrine of 
the future general resurrection of dead men, a doctrine 
which was no part of the original religion of Israel, and 
which had rested hitherto on a priori reasoning alone. And 
so, from the first, the apostles “proclaimed in Jesus the 
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resurrection from the dead.” (Acts iv. 2; xvii. 18; xxiii. 
6; xxiv. 15, 21; xxvi. 23; Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 20; 
2 Tim. i. 10). “God,” writes St. Peter, “begat us again 
unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead ”’ (1 Pet. i. 3). 

4, It may well be called ‘a living hope,” for it is not a 
mere expectation of a good thing to come; the “sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life’ is meant 
to react upon our conduct of the life that now is; it is an 
assurance to us of the dignity and worth of the human body. 
Consideration of the true relation of the body to the 
personality is the most effective deterrent from sins of the 
flesh. This implication of the resurrection of our Lord 
is fully declared by St. Paul in his letters to the Corinthian 
Church (1 Cor. vi. 14 sqq.; 2 Cor. vii. 1). 

5. We have seen that the resurrection set a divine seal 
on what may be called the official claims of Jesus. It is 
of at least equal significance in connexion with the personal 
development of Jesus Himself as man, as an experience of His 
humanity. To quote the words of Professor Milligan, ‘‘ His 
Resurrection was the perfecting in His Person—and that 
too according to God’s own eternal plan—of a humanity 
which even our first parents had received only in its 
rudimentary and initial, not its ultimate, stage.” (The 
Resurrection of our Lord, p. 133.) 

Milligan here expresses the Scotist—as contrasted with 
the Thomist—view as to the purpose of the Incarnation. 
According to Thomas Aquinas, the Incarnation was an after- 
thought on God’s part, designed solely to repair the loss that 
Man had sustained through Adam’s fall. John Duns Scotus, 
on the other hand, maintained that the Incarnation had 
been in the Divine intention from all eternity, and would 
have taken place in any case; its purpose being to bring 
about a union of God and Man. 
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A discussion of this sublime topic is not relevant here ; 
but that the Resurrection marked the completion of the 
perfecting of our Lord’s humanity is indicated in His own 
words. “The third day I am perfected ” (Luke xiii. 32). 
With this we may compare Hebrews vii. 22, ‘‘ The word of 
the oath . . . appointeth [as high priest] a Son, perfected 
for ever more.’’ See also Hebrews xi. 40, xii. 23. In this 
connexion Westcott’s note on John x. 17 (“I lay down my 
life, that I may take it again ’’) is worth quoting: ‘‘ Christ 
died in order to rise to a completer life, and to raise man 
with Him.” 

6. Consideration of the Resurrection as the crowning 
of humanity in Christ naturally leads us on to the Pauline 
conception of it as having a place and function of its own 
in the process of the salvation of men, collectively and 
individually ; it has a ‘“‘ power.” 

Tn the latest thought of St. Paul and St. John the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus was viewed not by itself, but as a part of one 
great transaction, one of a series of incidents which together 
constitute a complex unity. 

When people are living through a great crisis of history, 
each several incident, as it occurs, is seen as an isolated 
circumstance which can be considered independently of 
what has preceded and what follows. But later reflection 
enables us to link the facts together, to note their mutual 
relations, and see them as one transaction. Thus St. John, 
looking back after a protracted life, sees all the detailed 
happenings connected with the close of his Master’s earthly 
ministry as the “ glorification ” of Jesus. “ The conception 

. includes in one complex whole the Passion with the 
Triumph which followed.” (Westcott, note on John vii. 39. 
See also xii. 16, 23; xiii. 31, 32). 

Similarly St. Paul, in one of his thought moods, was 

enabled to see the whole series of incidents from Palm 
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Sunday to Ascension Day as the travail pains and the birth 
of the New Creation, joy dominating eternally over anguish. 
He saw it all as the conditions under which the incarnate 
life of God the Son passed from a state of limitation to a 
state in which Christ, as Son of Man, is made infinitely 
effective in the work of exalting Mankind. The conditions 
of the Incarnation imposed certain necessary limitations on 
our Lord’s action in regard to the spiritual development of 
man. The Resurrection set His incarnate life free from 
these limitations, so that it has ‘“‘a universality of 
presence’ and power. (Hooker, H.P., v. 55, 7.) 

In this transaction the Resurrection marks the moment 
of the setting free of a hitherto unknown spiritual force for 
the regeneration of mankind. Only in this way could the 
Divine plan, that man should be saved by man, be brought 
into operation. 

And this is what St. Paul meant by ‘“‘ the power of Christ’s 
resurrection.’’ It does not mean the influence exerted on 
us by the conviction that Jesus Christ rose from the dead ; 
it means the power which He exerts through His risen life ; 
the virtue which goes forth from Him; the power which 
His resurrection set free, released, to operate in human 
society, always and everywhere. This power is the power 
of God to exalt human nature, which was first exercised 
by God the Father on His incarnate Son, and, at that very 
moment, conferred on the Son; the power to give life to 
those who believe on His Name. 

This energising of God the Father is referred to in 
Ephesians i. 19, where St. Paul prays that his converts 
may “know . . . the exceeding greatness of God’s power 
to us-ward who believe, according to that working of the 
strength of his might which he wrought in Christ, when 
he raised him from the dead.” 

Ever since that first Easter Day “ the exceeding greatness 
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of God’s power to us-ward who believe ” has been exercised 
by the risen Lord ; it is “the power of his resurrection ” ; 
by which is meant, let me repeat, not a power generated 
by a calling to mind, or commemoration of, the Resurrection, 
as a historical event of the distant past, but a power, a 
dynamic force, emanating from a present reality, the risen 
and glorified Son of Man. 

We have noted already that the whole transaction con- 
stitutes the travail of the birth of the Second Adam, the 
parent or inaugurator of the New Humanity. Our Lord 
Himself spoke of it as His “‘ baptism’: ‘‘ I have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished !”’ (Luke xii. 50. See also Mark x. 88). 
Now it is not a little remarkable that St. Paul, in Romans 
vi., sets forth an analogy between this baptism of Christ 
in the heavenly places—this birth of His humanity into a 
larger life—and the regeneration in Holy Baptism of each 
individual believer :—“ Are ye ignorant that all we who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death ? 
We were buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death : that like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness 
of life. For if we have become united with him by the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also [united with him] 
by the likeness of his resurrection’ (Rom. vi. 3-5). 

We have in this passage St. Paul’s mystical conception 
of Holy Baptism set forth more fully than in any other 
place ; and once we are able to see the analogy which the 
apostle had in his mind many expressions “hard to be 
understood ”’ in his writings become clear. In particular, 
the passage in Philippians with which we are now dealing 
has light thrown on it by Romans vi. Here too the death 
and resurrection of Jesus are associated together with a 
mystical significance:—‘‘That I may know. . . the 
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power of his resurrection . . . becoming conformed unto 
his death.” 

In the sacrament by which we begin to be united with 
Christ the ceremonies in which the neophyte takes part are 
a mystical reenactment of the death, burial, and resurrection 
of Jesus. For baptism is also a complex transaction. The 
renunciation of evil, followed by immersion in the water, 
is “the likeness ’’ of the death and burial of Christ; the 
rising out of the water, henceforth to “‘ walk in newness of 
of life,” is ‘the likeness of his resurrection.” St. Paul 
even is bold enough to speak in similar phraseology of the 
new birth of the believer and the new birth of the New 
Humanity in Christ : of himself St. Paul says, “‘ I died unto 
the law, that I might live unto God” (Gal. ii. 19); of 
Christ he says, ‘The death that he died, he died unto 
sin once: but the life that he liveth, he liveth unto God.” 
(Rom. vi. 10). 

The Resurrection, then, was the starting point of the 
new and enlarged life of Christ as God incarnate. He was 
no longer “straitened”’; the period of “ self-emptying,”’ 
of “ self-beggary ’’ was over, never to recur. The Resurrec- 
tion marks the moment in which power to raise man to 
newness of life, power to “‘ give them the right to become 
children of God,”’ passed into the risen Lord. And inasmuch 
as that power was intimately associated, as to its beginning, 
with the resurrection of Jesus, it may, without impropriety, 
be-called “the power of His resurrection.” 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that this exegesis 
of a phrase in Philippians does not require us to suppose 
that the Christians of Philippi must have read Romans in 
order to catch St. Paul’s meaning in his letter to themselves. 
But some, at least, of them must have been familiar with the 
apostle’s conception of Holy Baptism. The Church of St. 
Paul’s day was taught the mysteries of the faith not by a 
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literature, but by living men—an obvious fact often forgotten 
by modern critics. We cannot doubt that apostolic preach- 
ing emphasised the same topics as did apostolic letters ; 
and the analogy between the new birth of the children of 
God and the new birth of the Divine Son needed, and 
doubtless received, copious verbal exposition. 

St. Peter, it would seem, adopted St. Paul’s conception 
of the dynamic force of the Resurrection working through 
the agency of Holy Baptism. There is in his First Epistle 
a passage which links together Romans vi. and Philippians 
ili. 11 :—“‘ Water . . . doth now save you, even baptism 

. through the resurrection of Jesus Christ”? (1 Peter 
iii. 20). There are in First Peter other echoes of Romans 
more unmistakable than this; but, on the other hand, it 
is probable that St. Paul’s presentation of Baptism had won 
its way to general acceptance by the time that St. Peter 
wrote his Epistle. 

The Church’s source of strength is the risen and ascended 
Christ. That is a great reality. The reality of the power 
of the living Christ is not affected by our capacity or 
willingness to understand the pictures of its working drawn 
by inspired men. The power itself, as a force in the spiritual 
sphere—the sphere in which personality has its home—is 
as independent of our cognition of it as is any one of the 
physical forces of the universe, electricity for example. 
These forces exist, and discharge the function appointed 
for them by the Creator, independently of the perceiving 
mind of any human being. On the other hand, these 
physical forces do not subserve the higher needs of civilised 
life unless they are “ known,” at least “in part,’ by man. 
Electricity will not convey man’s messages from continent 
to continent if it is not used consciously by man, his intention 
being guided by intelligence. The same thing is true of 
“the powers of the age to come,” the spiritual forces 
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available for use in the Gospel dispensation. And that is 
why St. Paul prays for himself (Phil. iii. 11), and for others 
(Eph. i. 18), that they may “know” the power of God 


in Christ. 
Newport J. D. WHITE. 


THE READERS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 


Tus paper does not attempt to solve either the problem of 
the locality of the Readers, or that of the identity of the 
Author. Its aim is simply to ascertain the Readers’ mental 
and spiritual position, and so to gain a clear impression of 
the Author’s intention. No book has given the present 
writer so much stimulus in these inquiries as Professor 
Nairne’s Epistle of Priesthood, the abundant suggestiveness 
of which he would acknowledge with unfeigned gratitude. 

It must be remembered that the attempt to sketch the 
situation of the Readers is somewhat like the effort to 
pick up a telephone conversation by listening to the speaker 
at one end of the wire. We hear the Author’s voice ; but the 
responses that would make the position of the Readers 
unmistakably clear we can only infer. 

In view of certain authorities (e.g. Moffatt, following a 
long line of German scholars) who maintain that the Epistle 
was addressed to a certain body of Christians irrespective of 
nationality, Jewish or Gentile, it should be said that this 
paper is founded on the traditional view that the Readers 
were Jewish Christians (with Zahn, Peake and Nairne). 
Dr. Peake’s argument is difficult to resist, that while 
members of the Gentile Church, as well as the Jewish, 
accepted the Old Testament as authoritative, they did so 
only on the ground of their faith in Christianity. To es- 
tablish a proof of Christianity by elaborate Old Testament 
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references would have seemed to Gentile Christians to be 
resting the stronger upon the weaker foundation. On the 
other hand, Jewish Christians cherished a faith in the 
Old Testament anterior to, and independent of, their 
faith in Christ. 

This paper is also based on the view, now widely accepted, 
that the Readers formed neither an entire Church, nor even 
an entire congregation within a large Church ; but consisted 
of a small homogeneous “ clan ”’ or coterie within a Christian 
congregation. This may help to account for the lack of 
any address at the opening of the Epistle. 

What, then, were the peculiar characteristics which 
singled these men out from their brethren and grouped them 
together ? 

I. They were confronted and perturbed by certain 
stumblingblocks. The opening paragraph of the Epistle 
is occupied with one of these “ scandals.’’ These Jews, 
who had joined the “reformed or Christian branch” of 
their Church, had begun to make an unfavourable compari- 
son between the media and manner of the newer Revelation 
and those of the old. 

The travelling evangelist or missionary, partially educated 
and undistinguished in intellectual power, with his homespun 
clothes and his rude accent, jarring upon a certain type 
of mind, seemed but a poor foil to the solemn majesty of 
Sinai, the Divine Voice, and the delivery of the Law through 
the mediation of Angels. Nay, even the image of the 
Galilean Prophet had grown grey and pale in the minds of 
these men, imperfectly instructed as they were in the Lord’s 
teaching and the implications of His Personality. The utter- 
ance of truth through the lips of a Carpenter of Nazareth 
seemed less impressive and dignified than the word that was 
spoken by Angels. 

It is not directly to the purpose in hand to discuss how the 
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Disciple meets this occasion of stumbling in his friends’ 
minds; but for the sake of clearness his line of reply may 
be indicated. He counters the scandal of the humble 
Proclamation by portraying the tremendous background 
of the Lord’s pre-eminence, not merely over the prophets, 
but over the angels. By an exquisitely apt use of seven 
Old Testament passages he shows how the older revelation 
itself could be interpreted as witnessing against its own 
superiority, and pointing to the superiority of the Son. 
In effect, then, the writer meets the offence existing in his 
readers’ minds in this fashion: ‘‘ The message was indeed 
originally proclaimed by the Man of Galilee, and confirmed 
unto us by those who heard Him—His fishermen Apostles, 
and His plain and sometimes unattractive evangelists. But 
nevertheless it is a tndixadtn owtyola—a so great salva- 
tion. For behind every sincere utterance of it stands the 
Son Himself, who is appointed Heir of the Universe, 
and who is the reflection of God’s glory and the stamp of 
His substance. And were there not, indeed, outbreakings 
of the invisible Splendour, even at the first preaching of 
the Gospel in the midst of us, in the signs and wonders, the 
variety of miraculous powers, and the distributions of the 
Holy Spirit ?”’ (ii. 4.) 

II. The main subject of the second part of the Epistle 
(ii. 5-iv. 13) is “ the world to come ” (ii. 5), or Destiny ; but 
in approaching that subject the Disciple finds a favourable 
opportunity for dealing with a second oxdydadov. The first 
was concerned with the method of the delivery of the truth : 
the second and more serious offence arose out of the very 
substance of the Christian Revelation—it was the scandal 
of the Incarnation itself. To these somewhat bookish and 
academic men, who were yet ill-grounded in Christian truth, 
and whose perceptions (as the Author puts it) were not 
trained to discriminate the noble and the base (v. 14), the 
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plain facts of the Lord’s life and death must often have 
seemed unpropitious enough. The small sphere, the narrow 
intellectual atmosphere, the controversies with vexatious 
men with minds as broad and flexible as a knitting-needle, 
the realism of the Carpenter’s home and the manual toil, 
and above all of the stark otaveds, brought strange and 
disturbing thoughts. 

As Professor Nairne points out, the same cause of 
stumbling has arisen in our own day in intensified form, 
though from another angle, through the interpretation of 
Christ’s Person in the light of Jewish Apocalypse. The em- 
phasis laid not merely upon the limitations of His scientific 
and historical knowledge, but upon His share in the tradi- 
tional faith of His people, the peasant religion of apocalyptic 
Messiahship, has caused a certain tension and strain. The 
Disciple’s mode of dealing with this offence has, then, a 
real application to the thought of to-day. It is noteworthy 
that he does not minimise the plain realities of the Galilean 
life and the death upon the Cross. Rather he emphasises 
them as no New Testament writer does. :The limitations 
are real. But his answer to the problem is suggested and 
almost summed up in the one word ézgemey (ii. 10): “It 
befitted him for whom and by whom the universe exists, 
in bringing many sons unto glory to perfect the Pioneer 
(doynyds) of their salvation through sufferings.” The 
significance of this word égenev, which recurs in the 
passage, ‘‘Such a high priest befitted us, holy, innocent, 
unstained:” (vii. 26) is great. In both instances it suggests, 
not merely what satisfies the mind of God as fitting, but 
that which satisfies the human mind and heart. It is 
searcely too much to say that this word anticipates our 
modern conception of ethical fitness as the test of spiritual 
truth. This is precisely what the Author proceeds to 
develop in regard to the great truth of the Incarnation— 
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it is ethically convincing in a world like ours, racked with 
pain and stained with sin. The offence is removed from 
the Readers’ minds by showing that a owtnola, achieved 
through humiliation, completely satisfies our ethical judg- 
ment, while a owtyola otherwise achieved would have 
seemed to us essentially lacking. 

III. If the account given above of the opening chapters 
is correct, we have already gathered something with regard 
to the peculiarities of the clan or coterie to which the Epistle 
was addressed. They were of a somewhat fastidious and 
exclusive type. The commonplaceness of the evangelists 
offended them. The realism of the humiliation scandalised 
them. The same impression is borne out in other ways. 
They had begun to forsake attendance upon the fellowship 
meeting of their particular congregation—the énicvvaywy%, 
as it is called, as if it were still to them the synagogue of 
the “ Reformed branch” of the Jewish Church (x. 25). 
Behind this abstention, perhaps, lay-another cause of offence 
—the crude form of worship, the disorderliness, the emotion- 
alism, the rapt expectation of an immediate Parousia, the 
apocalyptic extravagance of the Christian services. 

This fastidiousness brought with it the temptation to 
unbrotherly aloofness. Rich in works of love as they had 
been at first and still to an extent were, they yet needed to 
be warned not to forget “ good-doing ”’ and “ fellowship,” 
to allow brotherly-love to continue, to cultivate hospitality, 
to remember their fellow-members then suffering in prison, 
as if they were in prison themselves (xiii. 1-3). They are 
inclined to sit loose toward the rulers of the Church (xiii. 17), 
and there is a hint of suspicion towards the Author himself 
(xiii. 22). They are subtly distinguished from of xdAAou 
(xii. 15), and their fear seems to lie in the direction of that 
which involves public shame (x. 32-36, xii. 2, xiii. 13). 

IV. This element of fastidiousness and exclusiveness 
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is frequently found in connexion with intellectual superior- 
ity, real or fancied. It need not be wondered at, then, 
that according to various tokens the Disciple’s friends were 
men of higher education and more philosophical mind than 
their brethren. There is a considerable Alexandrian 
colouring in the Writer’s thought, and in particular a 
‘Philonist tinge. There is some indication that the Writer 
looks upon his readers as old and tired men, burdened with 
much thinking (see Nairne, Epistle of Priesthood, pp. 8-9), 
with the scholar’s refined moderation and liberalism rather 
than the practical man’s sharp-cut reality and intensity. 
They are in danger of becoming weak-kneed and listless, 
spiritually lame, and what they require to make for them- 
selves is “straight paths ’—downright simple action— 
not the scholar’s circuitous routes of investigation or laby- 
rinth of cautiously constructed but inconclusive thought 
(xii. 12-13). Let them avoid a variety of novel teachings, 
and remember that they ought by this time to be Christian 
teachers themselves (v. 12, xiii. 9). 

V. Along with this fastidiousness and this intellectual 
and philosophic temper there went a lamentable lack of 
depth and grasp in Christian truth. Though they and their 
fellow-members had passed through a very remarkable 
initial experience, as we shall see in a moment, yet this little 
coterie of thoughtful men had failed to sense the spiritual 
and intellectual richness of the Christian Gospel: they had 
small conception of the wealth of truth hidden within it: 
their intellectualism was incapable of understanding that 
which is not revealed to the pride of wisdom. So for all 
their philosophic grasp, they remained, as Christian thinkers, 
undeveloped—ré§ooz (sluggish), in need of the didacxadia, 
in need of milk rather than strong meat, inexperienced in 
moral truth, babes; their perceptions untrained to dis- 
tinguish the noble (td xddov) from the base. Not for the 
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first or last time was high intellectual attainment combined 
with dim spiritual insight (v. 12-14). 


If our view of the Readers is so far correct, then a singular 
interest attaches to this letter, as the only New Testament 
Epistle addressed neither to a Church, nor to an individual, 
but to a group; and in particular a somewhat select and 
fastidious group, capable of appreciating the nice balance 
and noble rhythm of the Author’s rhetorical style. 

VI. The practical outcome of all this was—a tendency 
on the part of this group of thinkers to return to Judaism, 
a liberal Judaism tinctured with Christian faith. The step 
was not so great for men who had been swept into the 
Church in a great emotional movement, but who had never 
discerned the rich intellectual content of Christian truth. 
Two things in the Christian synagogue had failed to com- 
mand them: (1) the crudeness and lack of beauty in the 
services, the emotional element tending to run to seed, the 
lack of variety and symbolism ; and (2) the failure, due to 
lack of instruction, to provide sufficient intellectual stimulus. 
The few facts they knew about Christ had become, as it 
were, exhausted: they had come mentally to a standstill. 
There seemed nothing further to think about, in Christ. 
Judaism supplied just the elements that were lacking in 
this starved form of Christianity. The rich ceremonial, 
suggestive symbolism and exquisite ornate worship pictured 
in the Priest’s Law, and the profound speculation and beauti- 
ful allegory of Philo seemed to cast in the shade the crude 
emotions and wild apocalyptic hopes of the Christian fellow- 
ship meetings. 

The step back to Judaism was made all the easier, inas- 
much as these men rightly realised that a vast body of truth 
was held in common by the two faiths. ‘“ Why, then,” 
they would argue, “should we not go back to the “ revela- 
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tion of the beginning of Christhood (tdv tio doyic tov 
Xevotov Adyov), i.e., the Old Testament doctrine of Messiah- 
ship? Why not content ourselves with the great founda- 
tion truths, known and loved of our forefathers, and common 
to Christians and Jews alike? namely: repentance from 
dead works, faith toward God, instruction with regard to 
ablutions and laying on of hands, and with regard to the 
Resurrection from the dead and eternal judgment ” (vi. 2). 
All this seemed plain and natural, and to involve practically 
no loss: only a quiet abstention from attendance upon the 
éxiovvaywyy of their humbler Christian brethren, and a 
return to the sacrificial meals of the Jews (x. 25, xiii. 9). 

Two other elements require to be taken into account 
before we can fully understand the position of the Readers. 

VII. The Church to which they belonged seems to have 
been born under the conditions of what we should term a 
Revival movement. There are echoes of such a movement 
in various parts of the Epistle. It may be that New Testa- 
ment students require at times the warning of Matthew 
Arnold’s epigram, “ The Aorist was made for man, not man 
for the Aorist.’ But it is difficult to resist the heaped-up 
aorists in vi. 4-5, and the emphasis of the phrase dzaé 
gwtiobérytes, once for all enlightened (vi. 4), the same par- 
ticiple being repeated in x. 32. Some sudden and marked 
illumination is suggested. Moreover at the entrance of the 
Gospel among these people God bore witness with signs and 
wonders and manifold acts of power, and distributions of 
the Holy Spirit. The words suggest a very signal upheaval 
in the Ghetto: the spiritual and emotional tide ran 
strong and fast. Like refugees in a storm souls had fled to 
Christ for an anchor of hope. Prof. J. A. Robertson, who 
accepts the Roman destination of the Epistle, thinks that 
the vehemence of this Revival impulse led up to the edict 
of Claudius banishing Jews from Rome. Still more ex- 
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pressive, however, is the great passage upon the Word of 
God. The passage is not logically necessary where it stands 
in chapter four: ‘the argument is complete without it. 
It is there just for the same reason for which many passages 
exist in modern sermons—because the preacher has had an 
experience, and it must find expression. The writer of this 
passage must have passed through some searching personal 
experience like a Revival movement with intense manifes- 
tations of conscience-work. Zév 6 Adyos tod Beod xal 
éveoyys xal toudteoog tuéo nacay udyagay dictopoy xal 
duixvodvuevog . . . xal xoitindg— ‘‘ Living is God’s word 
and active” (not merely ‘“‘capable of strong action,” 
but “ active’”’ in the sense of an active volcano), “‘ and more 
cutting than any two-edged sword, penetrating to the very 
division of soul and spirit, joints and marrow ”’—the men- 
tion of physical effects is very significant—‘ scrutinising 
the very thoughts and conceptions of the heart. And no 
created thing is hidden from him; all things lie open and 
exposed before the eyes of him with whom we have to 
reckon.” (Mostly after Moffatt’s New Testament.) Every 
syllable in that passage suggests the phenomena of Revival. 

Here, too, may there not be found a clue to the use of 
the difficult word tetoayndiougva? (iv. 13). “ All things 
are naked and open’ (A.V.), “ open and exposed ”’ (Moffatt). 
The general sense is clear. The difficulty lies in the 
choice of this word to express it. It is derived from 
toayndoc, the neck, and both ancient and modern commen- 
tators explain it from the stretching back or “ exposing ”’ 
of the victim’s neck to receive the sacrificial knife. Prof. 
A. H. McNeile finds the metaphor of the neck strained back 
in wrestling underlying the word. There is no reference, 
however, in this passage either to wrestling or to sacrifice, 
and the choice of the word seems strange. The context 
is filled with the thought of conviction of conscience and 
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confession of sin. May not the word be a reminiscence of 
Revival phenomena ?—the penitents kneeling with heads 
bent in confession or thrown backward in appeal to God, 
while the loose garments hung negligently downwards. 
In either case the neck would be exposed, and that in the 
very moment when the secrets of the soul were unveiled in 
imploring prayer. The spiritual and physical phenomena 
became fused in the Writer’s memory, and this word leapt 
to his pen—teteayydiouéva, “All things are exposed 
(literally, with exposed necks) before the eyes of him with 
whom we have to reckon.” This view is confirmed by the 
fact that already in the passage the Writer has referred to 
the spiritual and physical effects of God’s spoken word 
together—piercing not merely to the division of soul and 
spirit, but of joints and marrow. 

VIII. The seriousness of the situation was enhanced by 
the fact that a second crisis of active persecution was ap- 
proaching, more intense and trying than that endured in the 
early days of the Church’s existence (x. 32-34). The words 
“Let us go forth unto him without the camp” (xiii. 13) 
may imply that the Readers had been or were about to be 
ostracised from the Ghetto. They might soon be called 
upon to face the martyr’s death (xii. 4). 

In such circumstances their immature and doubtful 
mental state constituted a terrible practical danger. They 
might forsake the God of To-day, the living God Who re- 
vealed Himself in completely vital form in Jesus Christ ; 
they might lose hold altogether upon their too philosophic 
and impersonal form of the Christian Faith, and they might 
actually become apostate. Hence the tremendously practi- 
cal impact of the Epistle. It is as far as possible from being 
a cool and abstract treatise on Christian doctrine: it is a 
vehement and urgent call to men in peril of slipping over the 
precipice edge of apostasy, and there are no more vivid and 
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powerful warnings in all Scripture of the irreparableness of 
that sin. 

The danger was all the greater, because Sin already had 
its place and seat within the circle of these friends—a 
cbneolotatos Guagtia (xii. 1), either—in the words of Prof. 
Nairne, “‘a besetting sin’ or ‘a specious sin,’ one that 
carries a certain éclat with it.’ There was a possibility of 
being hardened through the deceitfulness of sin (iii. 18). 
Even sexual sin was raising its head (xii. 16). 

The Writer, then, casts aside honeyed phrases, tears 
away all disguise, and tells his friends, as Nairne again 
expresses it, that the issue is ‘‘no mere renunciation of 
unnecessary subtleties of thought, but a despiteful act of 
violence and scorn against the eternal Son of God.”” Honour 
(té xaddv) summoned them to resist to the death. To fail 
would be to vindicate the Jews who crucified Christ, and 
thus in effect to crucify Him afresh. 


> 


“The one direct aim,” as Nairne well says, “‘ that runs 
all through, is to prepare a set of bookish men for possible 
martyrdom.” 


H. C. WADDELL. 


THE SIN OF THE NICOLAITANES. 


‘But this thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of, the Nicolaitanes, 
which I also hate.” 


“*So hast thou also them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, 
which thing I hate.’’-—Revelation ii. 6, 15. 
THE words which in these two verses are put into the mouth 
of Jesus are the strongest and most severe with which He 
is anywhere credited. Nowhere except here is the passion 
of “hate” attributed to Jesus. 

In the Gospels we find Him in various moods—loving, 
tender, forgiving; more than once we find Him angry— 
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angry with a holy anger such as became Him. Once at 
least His heart swelled with indignation against men who, 
calling themselves children of Abraham, were hiding God’s 
face from the poor. 

But never except in this place is it suggested that there 
was room within the soul of Jesus for the emotion of hate. 

We may be sure that hate as attributed to Jesus was a 
pure and holy thing, the shrinking and scorn of a lofty 
soul. With us, hate is seldom an honourable feeling. When 
we hate, alas, we hate men, individuals: we hate those who 
thwart us, or oppose us, or who get in front of us, or those 
whom we envy. When we do hate a principle, it is most 
often a good one—a principle which we secretly confess to 
be binding upon us, but which disturbs us or rebukes our 
way of living. And so we come to hate it—to hate it for 
standing over us and coming between us and what we want ; 
we hate it for hanging about our conscience and troubling 
us. 

Christ’s hate, however, we must conceive as a pure and 
sinless passion. If Christ hated, as is here declared, the 
words can only mean that there was something from which 
His pure soul shrank back. If Christ hated, it is meant 
that there was something which He recognised as His 
hopeless and fatal enemy, something so dark and subtle 
that even He whose eye was so keen to detect some hopeful 
thing in souls which seemed to the world utterly depraved, 
could do nothing with it, except to denounce it. 

This something which is represented here as arousing in 
the soul of Christ the very extreme of moral indignation, 
was the life and doctrine of the Nicolaitanes. Who were 
they then, and what was their peculiarity who were so 
abhorrent to the Spirit of Jesus that their existence has 
discovered to us a new emotion in our Saviour’s breast ? 

Two explanations are given of the name Nicolaitane. 
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It may mean the followers of Nicolaos. Now we need 
not suppose that there was actually a man of that name 
in the early Church, and that he sowed the seeds of the Nico- 
laitane heresy. For the word Nicolaos is just the Greek for 
Balaam. If that be the true derivation, Nicolaitane would 
be another name for Balaamite, and would mean that, 
like Balaam, their prototype, the Nicolaitanes had seduced 
many from the faith; that using the name of God they 
were leading Christians astray; that coiling themselves 
within the bosom of the Church, they were, like a serpent, 
sending poison into her blood. 

The other derivation of the name Nicolaitane is probably 
the true one. Certainly it agrees with what, as we know, 
was their peculiar doctrine and shame. It is said that the 
Nicolaitanes claimed authority from Nicolas, one of the 
seven deacons of the Apostolic Church. They founded their 
doctrine on a reputed saying of his. “It is necessary (as 
a means to holiness),’’ Nicolas had said, “‘ to abuse or lace- 
rate the flesh.”’ Now, the word which in Greek (zagayoyjobat) 
signifies “to abuse”’ or “to lacerate,’”’ means likewise ‘to 
indulge ” or “ use to the full.’ And so, they made Nicolas, 
who was a pure and honourable Christian, the author of 
the pernicious doctrine that it is necessary to indulge the 
flesh and to give the rein to our unruly appetites. Such 
was the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes. They held that the 
only way to escape the bondage of the flesh is to yield to 
it utterly ; the only way to lose our passions is to give 
way tothem. ‘“ Do not restrain your appetites,” they said ; 
“indulge them rather; abandon yourselves to them. In 
this way passion and the desire to sin will become jaded 
and flat within you; and, what is more, your soul will 
begin to lie open to horrible fears, so that things within 
you will move on to a crisis of darkness, and in the hour 
and power of darkness you may cry out.” Such was the 
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doctrine of the Nicolaitanes—the doctrine of which Christ 
said, “it is a thing I hate.” 

Now, a question presents itself here. How did it come 
to pass that a doctrine like this, which recommends and 
defends a deliberate slackness and indeed licentiousness, 
ever arose within a Christian Church; and how could it 
ever seem to be a Christian doctrine at all? Why was it 
that the Conscience of the Churches—which, remember, 
must still have been under the very shadow of Christ—did 
not start back from teaching which, as we see, is the open 
enemy of the Cross? Why was it possible for the Nicolai- 
tane doctrine to pass even for a day as a Christian doctrine, 
or as having any encouragement in the Christian doctrine ? 
We perceive that such teaching was in direct contradiction 
to the Christian rule of life. The doctrine that in any cir- 
cumstances it may be lawful to degrade oneself in order 
eventually to be redeemed, is entirely repugnant to every 
good feeling. But our question is, why did not every 
Christian see the iniquity of such teaching the moment it 
was suggested ? Why did not a Church like the Church of 
Pergamos, which (as the Apostle tells us in this chapter) had 
given martyrs for Christ and had withstood the shock of 
the persecution under Nero, why did not a Church like that 
speak out plainly against this awful perversion of the 
Gospel ? 

It must have been-—this unholy doctrine must have been 
permitted within the Church, for however short a time— 
for one or other of two reasons. 

The Nicolaitane teaching must have seemed to rise 
naturally out of some genuine Christian doctrine; or it 
must itself have contained some truth which good Christians 
were aware of in the subtle movements of their own hearts. 
I say, the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes must have seemed 
to find support either in some genuine Christian doctrine, 
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or in some real fact of spiritual experience; or in both. 

It is this cireumstance—that the Nicolaitane heresy was 
something to which the Christian mood was liable which 
makes the study of it not a mere historical or curious 
inquiry ; but rather an opportunity for self-examination. 

How then could a doctrine which we feel to be so abhorrent 
to the Christian conscience ever have seemed to spring from 
any true doctrine of the faith? And what is there in 
spiritual experience which seems to open the door to such 
a perversion of the truth ? 

Remember what the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes was. 
They declared that the way of escape from sin or even from 
the power and threatening of the flesh was not to resist but 
to yield. And we ask, is there any doctrine of the faith 
which could be so abused as even to seem to give encourage- 
ment to such teaching ? 

One who knows his New Testament, and especially the 
epistles of St. Paul, knows that from the first there was an 
accusation brought against the great Apostle. His enemies 
—and for a time the conservative party in the Church, 
with the approval of Peter and James—complained that 
by abolishing the specific requirements of the law, Paul 
was encouraging, or at least tempting, human souls to sin. 
His free gospel, they said, would be regarded as the abolition 
of all moral restraint, and as an occasion for free living. 
They did not see—at the time—that the doctrine of Paul 
(or rather the doctrine of Christ as perceived and delivered 
by Paul), although it did away with the law of ordinances, 
laid upon believers a stricter and more penetrating, because 
a living law of obedience—not the mere avoidance of this 
and that in a man’s behaviour, but the entire surrender of 
the man to Jesus Christ as Lord. 

In those churches of Asia, where the Nicolaitane heresy 
afterwards arose, the Apostle had proclaimed the cardinal 
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doctrine of our faith—that we are saved by the grace of 
God through faith, and not of works lest any man should 
boast. Now change that language a little. Break up the 
crust which always gathers about words that are familiar 
to us making them stale. What is this great doctrine? It 
is that a man in himself has no power to save himself, that 
there is a taint in his blood, a weakness in his will, a weariness 
in his power to resolve and to aspire and to recover; and 
this makes it for ever impossible that a man can save himself, 
and rise into fellowship with God. That, therefore, from 
a certain point of view all men are alike, the best and the 
worst are in one case—both are being borne away by a tide, 
by a tendency too strong for them, out into the dim wastes 
of defeat and failure—the only difference being that good 
men know it, and bad men either do not know or know and 
do not care. That, said the Apostle, is the condition in 
which man was and in which he is. But God has come to 
his rescue in Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Therefore,” he said, “‘ our 
confidence is not in ourselves, not in our strivings after 
holiness, not in our cries and tears and bitterness of soul; 
our confidence is in God in the face of Jesus Christ—in God. 
who out of His own goodness, out of love, in His grace, has 
stirred Himself on our behalf, as we see in the amazing 
gift of Christ. We look not to ourselves; our confidence 
feeds on Christ. We answer our own doubts and misgivings 
and terrors by looking out and away from our trouble into 
the unperplexed face of Jesus until God takes hold of us as 
we look.” 

So the Apostle taught those Churches of Asia where after- 
wards the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes arose. And so we 


believe. 
* * * * * 


And now, can we not see where the error crept in which 
led afterwards to such a perversion, and that here again 
VOL, XXVI. 15 
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the difference between truth and error is a difference of 
accent or intonation? The Nicolaitanes also said: “‘ our 
salvation does not depend upon ourselves ; it is the work 
and the will of God. It was not for any good that He saw 
in us that He loved us. He loved us in spite of our sins. 
So, it will never be for any good that He sees in us that He 
will continue to love us. Still will He love us in spite of 
our sins.” 

We feel the difference, do we not? We see how like 
the truth a lie may look. How the same words and the 
same doctrine which are true on one man’s lips, and honour- 
able alike to himself and to God, may on another’s be false, 
immoral, blasphemous. “The corruption of the best is 
the worst.’”” Two men may repeat those words—‘ God will 
love me in spite of my sins ”—and one may be a saint, and 
the other a Nicolaitane. When the one says “God will 
love me in spite of my sins,” he adds secretly, ‘‘ therefore 
will I praise Him as long as I live.”” When the other says, 
“*God will love me in spite of my sins,’”’ he adds secretly, 
“ therefore, God thinks lightly of my sins and so shall I.” 

Let us who place our confidence in this same doctrine 
of God’s grace take care to hold it and every other doctrine 
under the shadow of the supreme belief—that sin is for 
ever abhorrent to God. 

But, having reached that critical place in religious think- 
ing where the doctrine of justification by faith is true or 
false according to one’s own final moral intention, the 
Nicolaitanes took a further step which revealed the purpose 
of their hearts as the fruit bears witness to the seed. They 
began to teach that any one who tried to live a pure and 
holy life was thereby taking the work of his own salvation 
out of God’s hands; that it was dangerous for one to take 
pains with himself because he would in consequence become 
proud and would begin to think of his own merits. That 
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they, therefore (the Nicolaitanes), alone showed perfect 
faith who proposed to make no efforts after holiness at all, 
but simply to give way to nature and to plunge even into 
the depths of Satan if nature would have it so. 

And yet these believed that God had saved them. The 
worse they became, the more honour they gave to God. 

This is what the Apostle calls ‘‘ wresting the word of the 
Lord to one’s own destruction.” Yet see how naturally it 
may all come about; see how the language of Scripture 
lends itself to such an abuse at the hands of men who will 
not understand that to be saved is to have the seed of a 
holy life alive and active, is to have Jesus Christ willingly 
entertained as the Lord and Spirit of all our behaviour. 

We understand then how it came to pass that the Nicolai- 
tane doctrine was able to take a hold on the early Church. 
It seemed to find encouragement in a merely literal and 
formal acceptance of the apostolic doctrine of justification 
through the free grace of God. The Nicolaitanes perverted 
that doctrine (which is our faith) until it seemed to mean 
that in the eyes of God there is no distinction between right 
and wrong and that it does not matter how we mortals spend 
our brief and insignificant day. 

“Tt is a thing,” said Jesus, “ which I hate.” 

* * * ** ** 

There is another reason why this sinful teaching may 
have deceived many. The reason, namely, that to the 
unwary there was the appearance of truth in it. The 
Nicolaitane teaching succeeded for a time even side by 
side with the Christian doctrine because it contained some- 
thing which looked like the truth. The Nicolaitanes knew 
some secrets of the spiritual life and used those secrets to 
disarm suspicion and to create interest and sympathy: as 
a soldier who knew the password might go out by night and 
lead the enemy into the midst of his sleeping comrades. 
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The Nicolaitanes had just enough knowledge of the inner 
processes of the spiritual life to enable them to betray the 
Christian truth. Satan as he developed his thesis looked 
for a moment like an angel of light. For what is the secret 
—what is the apparent truth which the Nicolaitane doctrine 
seems to recognise? That doctrine was “that to escape 
from sin one should yield to it, abandon oneself toit.”” Now, 
on what experience in the life of the soul could such an 
idea be based ? 

On this: but let us speak carefully. 

We have the proverb “ pecca fortiter’’—sin strongly. 
We know a verse of Scripture ‘‘ I would that thou wast hot 
or cold.” There is the same truth at the heart of both say- 
ings. That truth is, that a man seldom realises his own 
sinfulness until sin has brought him into some difficulty 
or shame. One may go on committing a sin, say against 
his own body, some sign of intemperance for instance, and 
yet never feel the sinfulness of it. Nothing evil seems to 
follow. He sins carefully, discreetly. But if one day 
retribution overtakes him, if he becomes aware of something 
—a twinge at his heart, a shadow on his brain, then in a 
swift moment he knows that his sin is coming back upon 
him. In such a moment, for the first time, he may cry out 
like a beast when it is trapped. 

In the same way another may never feel that he has been 
sinning against society, against his fellow-men, until his 
slowly gathering misdeeds have driven him into a court of 
law. Then in the agony of discovery and despair he sees 
himself for the first time truly. 

That then is the truth which the Nicolaitanes stole from 
the Christian treasury ; and upon it they based their own 
great falsehood. It is true that many a soul becomes for 
the first time “alive unto God” on some painful day of 
crisis, when the man knows that he has destroyed himself 
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and spoiled his life. But it does not lie in the right of any 
man to court the darkness as a way towards light and towards 
God. 

It may be that there is little risk of people in our day 
falling into the heresy of the Nicolaitanes. And yet from 
allusions which are to be met in all the Apostolical writings, 
it was a real peril to the Church of the first days. We can 
have no doubt that it was against some incipient indication 
of this fearful danger that St. Paul wrote, “Shall we con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound ? God forbid!” and that 
St. John wrote, “ Little children, let no man deceive you, 
he that doeth righteousness is righteous even as God is 
righteous.”” “He that committeth sin is of the devil.” 
And we may be sure that if Jesus Christ hates this peculiar 
doctrine it is because it is something to which His own best 
people, His most keen and tender souls, are liable. 

Now, to sum up the matter, and that we may take know- 
ledge of ourselves that we are clear of even the approach 
to the mood of the Nicolaitanes, this doctrine of theirs is 
hateful to Christ because it is based upon a false and disas- 
trous notion of true faith. It represents saving faith as 
the mere assent of the mind to the doctrines of the Church. 
But Christian faith is the submission of the entire life by 
an act of surrender to Jesus Christ, in which act of surrender 
a man humbly hopes for forgiveness for what is past, for 
grace to live worthily, and in the end of the days for a place 
with Christ in the heavenly world. Salvation is holiness, 
not yet perfect indeed, but sown in the life; it is a well- 
spring opened in the heart; it is a peace in God which is 
ever coming ; it is a life in God and towards God which is 
ever growing from more to more. 

But this doctrine of the Nicolaitanes is for ever hateful 
to Christ, and any spirit which approaches to it is to be 
repelled as a snare, because it denies the last and innermost 
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principle of our religion—the principle, namely, that the 
truth for man is by the way of the Cross, by self-denial, by 
the Crucifixion of all lower appetites and desires. “‘ Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life.” 
“He that cometh after Me must deny himself and take 
up the cross and follow Me.” That is the enduring Christian 
summons. That is how our faces must be set as we pass on 
through this world. True, we get everything from God, 
alike in the region of our natural needs and in answer to 
those profounder wants and cries which are ours because 
we are spirits, and because we have all sinned away our first 
innocence, and because we are moving on to meet strange 
things. 

But they do not ge¢ in a worthy spirit who are not made 
better by the gift. We get from God that we may give 
back again. Christ died to sin that we might also die unto 
it. ‘‘ He died for us,” said Peter, “that He might bring 
us to God.” That isit. The Apostle who saw most deeply 
into Christ’s passion, wrote in the late days of his life: 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world has been crucified to me 
and I to the world.” 

Joun A. Hurron. 


RICHARD BAXTER AS BOOKMAN. 


BAXTER is a conspicuous example of the self-educated man. 
Before the age of ten he had no teachers worth the name 
except his father, who (he says) ‘‘ set me to read the historical 
part of the Scripture, which, suiting with my nature, greatly 
delighted me ; and though all that time I neither understood 
nor relished much the Doctrinal Part, and Mystery of 
Redemption, yet it did me good by acquainting me with 
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matters of Fact and drawing me on to love the Bible, and 
to search by degrees into the rest.”” Thus his education 
began with a book, and by books it was carried on. More 
to him than Mr. John Owen’s “ Free School at Wroxeter ”’ 
was an old torn book lent to his father by ‘“‘a poor day- 
labourer,” called Bunny’s Resolution.” 1 Another book— 
Dr. Sibbe’s Bruised Reed—which his father bought from a 
pedlar at the door, ‘‘ opened more the Love of God to me, 
and gave me a livelier apprehension of the mystery of 
Redemption, and how much I was beholden to Jesus Christ.”’ 
The reading of ‘“‘a little Piece of Mr. Perkins’s works,’’ 
belonging to a servant of the house, “did further inform me 
and confirm me.” Indeed, “‘ without any means but Books 
was God pleased to resolve me for Himself.”” Dr. Stalker 
has well remarked that it was this circumstance which 
‘inclined him ever afterwards to have recourse to these 
silent friends rather than to living men in times of need. 
It gave him a faith, which anticipates the methods of our 
modern tract Societies, in the virtue of the distribution of 
literature as a means of doing good; and it had something 
to do with making him the most prolific writer in the English 
language.” 

Baxter’s own passionate desire was for a University 
training, but his parents perferred to place him under the 
charge of a Mr. Richard Wicksteed, chaplain to the Council 
at Ludlow Castle—a superficial scholar, “who spoke 
much for learning,” but took no pains to acquire or impart 
it. ‘Only ’—says Baxter—“ he loved me and allowed me 
Books and Time enough.” Here for a year and a half he 
may be pictured as a devourer of his tutor’s library, 
which, in the case of such a man, might be expected to 


1 Its author was Robert Parsons, the Jesuit (1546-1610), who wrote 
itin 1582. What Edmund Bunny (1540-1618) adapted to his purpose was 
the first part. He did not know of its papist origin till 1585, when Parsons 
reproved him for his alterations. 
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contain much beyond theology. But Baxter makes no 
reference to any books of pure literature. His chief concern 
was to make his calling and election sure. All books bearing 
on this were welcome. ‘“ At this time I remember, the 
reading of Mr. Ezek. Culverwell’s Treatise of Faith did me 
much good, and many other excellent Books were made my 
Teachers and Comforters.”’ Ere long, however, the circle 
widened. For mathematics he had no taste nor any “ great 
skill in languages”; but for logic and metaphysics he de- 
veloped an insatiable appetite. Next to practical divinity 
which “ always had the first and chiefest place,” “these ”’ 
(he says) “‘ had my labour and delight, which occasioned me 
(perhaps too soon) to plunge myself very early into the study 
of Controversies, and to read all the Schoolmen I could get— 
Aquinas, Scotus, Durandus, Ockam and their Disciples— 
because I thought they narrowly searched after Truth and 
brought things out of the darkness of confusion : for I could 
never from my first studies endure confusion.”” From the 
context, it would appear that this plunge into the scholastics 
took place while Baxter was still under twenty and living 
at, or near, his father’s house; and if one asks how he 
managed to get hold of them, perhaps an answer is suggested 
by the following :—“ While I was in London ! I fell into 
Acquaintance with a sober, godly, understanding Apprentice 
of Mr. Philemon Stephens, the Bookseller, whose name was 
Humphrey Blunden (who is since turned an extraordinary 
Chymist and got Jacob Behem [i.e. Boehme] his Books 
translated and printed), whom I very much loved, and who 
by his consolatory Letters and Directions for Books, did 
afterwards do me the Offices of an useful Friend.” 

After his settlement at Kidderminster in 1641 (and again 
in 1647) he seems to have occupied rooms in a house on 
High Street which is still standing; and it was in one of 

1 Attending on Sir Henry Herbert at Whitehall. 
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these that his books came near to crushing him. The scene 
is easy to imagine—books heaped on shelves all about him, 
the student bending, in oblivion of everything else, over what 
he is reading or writing, the sudden crash and downfall ! 

* Another time, as I sat in my study, the Weight of my 
greatest folio Books brake down three or four of the highest 
shelves, when I sat close under them, and they fell down on 
every side me, and not one of them hit me, save one upon the 
Arm ; whereas the Place, the Weight, and greatness of the 
Books was such and my head just under them, that it was a 
Wonder they had not beaten out my Brains, one of the 
shelves right over my Head having the six volumes of Dr. 
Walton’s Oriental Bible, and all Austen’s Works and the 
Bibliotheca Patrum and Marolate !} etc.” 

In 1642 he was driven from Kidderminster and took 
refuge in Coventry—as he thought for a few weeks only. 
But (with a short break) he lived there for the next two years ; 
and enjoyed a degree of leisure for study which went far to 
compensate him for the loss of his Kidderminster work. 
After this he spent two years with the army, and books 
were out of reach. When he wrote the first part of his 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest he had at hand no books but a 
Bible and concordance—until he came to Rous Lench, 
the house of Sir Thomas Rous near Worcester, and its 
library. The result (not altogether displeasing to the 
reader) was a first edition without elucidatory references 
and quotations. But he made up the lack in the second, 
where the margins are packed with them. This was in 
1652, and they serve to illustrate the vast range and variety 
of his reading at that date—when he was in his 37th year. © 
I cannot claim to have made a full list ; but it is close upon 
the truth to say that he shows an acquaintance with at least 
150 writers, including the Fathers (especially Augustine and 

1 R. B. i. 82, Marlorat du Pasquier (1506-1562). 
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Clement of Alexandria), the scholastic theologians, all the 
more recent Protestants, and—strange to say—Seneca, 
whom he quotes at every turn. The seven years of unin- 
terrupted ministry which followed 1652 were his most happy 
and fruitful time as a student. He seems to have been 
continually seeking and getting new books. Whenever he 
took up any controversy—and this was not seldom, much 
to his own regret—he must needs read all the books about 
it pro and con. which were obtainable. His scrupulous 
conscience could not be satisfied with less. In the matter of 
Anabaptism, e.g., and Antinomianism, nothing seems to 
have escaped his attention—as a reference to the catena of 
quotations in the “Confession of his Faith’ (1655) is 
sufficient to show. Again, in a small tractate on the Sabbath 
(1671) he did not begin to write until he had acquainted 
himself with all that others had written up to date. And 
Sir James Stephens remarks how his two volumes of 
Kcclesiastical History (1680) attest “ the stupendous compass 
of his reading.” ‘‘ The authorities he enumerates and from 
a diligent study of which his work is drawn form a consider- 
able library.” Yet the incessant addition to his stock of 
knowledge did not confuse him. While his memory seemed 
to retain everything, his power of logical arrangement 
enabled him to keep it all in the right place and ready for 
use. “A smaller mind ’’—to quote what has been said of 
another great bookman—‘‘ would be smothered under its 
own accumulated wealth: the fuel would put out the fire. 
But here the mind is always master; the facts never get 
out of hand.” 

Baxter went up to London in April 1659, and little 
thought that he had seen almost the last of his books. But 
so it was. Eleven years later (June 24, 1670) he wrote to 
the Earl of Lauderdale and begged his help to secure for 
him the quiet possession and use of them. “I have not 
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seen them these ten years and pay for a Room for their 
standing at Kidderminster, where they are eaten with Worms 
and Rats, having no security for my quiet Abode in any 
place, enough to encourage me to send for them.’ (R.B., 
Pt. ili., p. 76.) Two years later the king’s ‘‘ Indulgence ” 
opened the way to a settled home in Bloomsbury, London, 
for his beloved books as well as for his wife and himself. 
The last he writes of them is under the year 1682. On 
August 24 he preached to a “thankful congregation ” for 
the mercies, despite the miseries, of the twenty years since the 
great ejection. But thereupon he was informed against by 
one who had been on the watch; was apprehended by a 
posse of constables and officers, and was on his way with 
them to “ jail,” when his friend and physician, Dr. Thomas 
Cox, happened to meet the procession and “forced” him 
“in again ”’ to his “couch and bed.”’ Upon the Doctor’s 
report the Justices delayed a day till they could speak with 
the king, who consented to forbear “‘ the present imprison- 
ment ”’ that the sick man “ might die at home.’ But the 
distraint upon his books and goods was executed, though he 
brought forward proof that the goods were not his own. 
As to the books, he never saw them again, and writes: “‘ The 
separation from my books would have been a greater part 
of my small affliction but that I found I was near the end 
of that Work and Life which needeth Books ; and so I easily 
let go ail: naked came I into the world and naked must I 
goout”’ (R. B. iii. 191-2). About this time—1681—while 
continuing “ night and day ”’ under strong pain, he composed 
the Tractate entitled Dying Thoughts upon Phil. i. 23.1 
Here in one place, the thought that he will not need his books 
in heaven seemsrather to trouble him ; buthe reflects that, 


1 In the Preface he says that he rescued it from a multitude of his 
MSS.—whole volumes—which he ‘‘ cast away ’’ when compelled to leave 
his house for a ‘‘ narrow hired lodging with strangers.’’ It was published 
in 1683. 
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after all, his knowledge from books has amounted to very 
little in comparison with his ignorance ; and has often been, 
more or less, of a useless sort. ‘‘ For from our childhood 
we take in our knowledge but by drops; and as trifles are 
the matier of childish knowledge, so words and notions and 
artificial Forms do make up more of the Learning of the 
World than is commonly understood; and many such 
Learned men know little more of any Great and excellent 
Things themselves than Rusticks that are contemned by 
them for their ignorance.” ‘‘ Yea, it were well if much of 
our Reading and Learning did us no harm and more (harm) 
than good. I fear lest books are to some but a more honour- 
able kind of temptation than cards and Dice; lest many a 
precious Hour be lost in them, that should be employed 
on much higher matters; lest many make such knowledge 
but an unholy, natural, yea carnal Pleasure, as Worldlings 
do the Thoughts of their Lands or Honours ; and lest they be 
the more dangerous by how much the less suspected.”’ ‘‘ For 
my own part, I know that the Knowledge of natural things 
is valuable, and may be Sanctified, much more Theological 
Theory ; and when it is so, it is of good use; and I have 
little knowledge which I find not some way useful to my 
highest ends. And if wishing or money would procure more, 
I would wish to empty my purse for it; but yet if many 
score or hundred Books which I have read had been all 
unread, and I had that time now to lay out upon higher 
things, I should think myself much richer than now I am. 
And I must earnestly pray, the Lord forgive me the Hours 
that I have spent in reading Things less profitable, for the 
pleasing of a Mind that would fain know all, which I should 
have spent for the encrease of Holiness in myself and others. 
And yet I must thankfully acknowledge to God, that from 
my youth He taught me to begin with things of greatest 
weight and to refer most of my other Studies thereto; and 
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to spend my days under the Motives of Necessity and Profit 
to myself, and those with whom I had to do. And I now 
think better of the course of Paul that determined to know 
nothing but a Crucified Christ among the Corinthiams, i.e., 
so to converse with them as to Use and Glorying as if he 
knew nothing else ; and so of the rest of the Apostles and 
Primitive Ages. And though I still love and honour the 
fullest knowledge (and am not of Dr. Collet’s mind, who, as 
Erasmus saith, most slighted Augustine), yet I less censure 
even that Carthage Council which forbad the reading of the 
Heathen Books of Learning and Arts, than formerly I have 
done. And I would have them savour most that Learning 
in their Health which they will or should savour most in 
Sickness and near to Death. And alas, how dear a Vanity 
is this knowledge! ‘That which is but Theoretical and No- 
tional, is but a tickling delectation of the Phantasie or Mind, 
little differing from a pleasant dream. But how many 
Hours, what gazing of the wearied eye, what stretching 
thoughts of the impatient Brain, must it cost us, if we will 
attain to any excellency? Well saith Solomon, Much 
reading is a weariness to the flesh, and He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow. How many hundred studious 
Days and weeks, and how many hard and tearing thoughts 
hath my little, very little knowledge cost me? And how 
much infirmity and painfulness in my flesh, increase of 
painful diseases and loss of bodily ease and health ? How 
much pleasure to myself of other kinds, and how much 
acceptance with men have I lost by it which I might easily 
have had in a more conversant and plausible way of life ? ” 

Eight years after this was written (1689) Baxter published 
a Treatise of Knowledge and Love Compared, and sums 
up his whole attitude to the studies of his life when he 
describes it as written ‘‘ by Richard Baxter, who by God’s 
blessing on long and hard studies hath learned to know that 
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he knoweth but little, and to suspend his judgment of 
uncertainties, and to take great necessary certain truths for 
the food of his faith and comforts and the measure of his 
Church Communion.” 

Baxter wrote verses—mostly, he says, “in various 
passions ’’—just to relieve his feeling and with no thought of 
publication. But, at last, ‘ Passion ’—excited by the loss 
of the ‘‘ dear companion ” of his life for nineteen years— 
“thrust them out into the world” (1681). He did not 
think much of them himself, and might have agreed with 
his admirer Sir James Stephens that they “would be 
decidedly improved by being shorn of their Rhyme or 
rhythm, in which state they would look like very devout 
and judicious prose, as they really are.’’ Nevertheless his 
verses are a reminder of the fact that his reading included 
poetry. Alas! there is no sign of his having read Milton 
or Shakespeare or Spencer. For reasons only too easy to 
imagine, he was not likely to read them. But he read 
“Dr. Abraham Cowley,” ! the one, in his opinion, among 
many ‘excellent Poets”? who “for strength of wit” 
“justly bears the bell.”” He much admired Woodford’s 
Paraphrases on the Psalms.2 He thought “a woman’s 
poems,” those namely of ‘“‘ the Lady Katharine Philips,” * 
“far above contempt.” For some things he admired 
““ Honest George Withers.” * He is not, however, the equal 
of Quarles®; while ‘“‘Sylvester on Du Bartas seems to 


1 (1618-1667.) Baxter's estimate echoes contemporary opinion. See 
D.N.B. 

* First edition, 1667. Samuel Woodford (1636-1700) drew his inspira- 
tion from Cowley. 

* (1631-1664.) The ‘“‘ matchless Orinda.’’ Her verses were published 
in folio after her death (1667) by Sir Charles Cotterel. 

4 (1588-1667.) See article in D.N.B. 

° Francis Quarles (1592-1644), author of the ‘‘ Emblems ’’ (1635). ‘‘ Mil- 


ton was forced to wait till the world had done admiring Quarles.” 
(Horace Walpole.) 
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me to outdo them both.” + Further, he had read—evidently 
with appreciation—‘‘a poem lately printed for subjects’ 
Liberty,” by Sir Fulk Grevil, Lord Brook; and adds this 
curious comment: ‘There are no books that have been 
printed these twenty years that I more wonder at (that 
ever they were endured) than Richard Hooker’s eight books 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, dedicated by Bishop Gauden to 
our present king and vindicated by him, and those poems of 
Sir Fulk Grevil, Lord Brook.” 2 Lastly, he has a good 
word for ‘‘ Davis’s Nosce teipsum’”’ as “‘ an excellent Poem 
in opening the nature, faculties, and certain immortality of 
man’s soul.” * But “I must confess, after all, that next 
the scripture-poems there are none so savoury to me as 
Mr. George Herbert’s and Mr. George Sandys’s. I know 
that Cowley and others far exceed Herbert in wit and accu- 
rate composure. But (as Seneca takes with me above all 
his contemporaries, because he speaketh things by words, 
feelingly and seriously, like a man that is past jest, so) 
Herbert speaks to God like one that really believed a 
God, and whose business in this world is most with God. 
Heart-work and MHeaven-work make up his books. 
And Du Bartas is seriously divine. And George Sandys, 
Omnes tulit punctum, dum miscuit utile dulci. His 
Scripture-Poems are an elegant and excellent paraphrase, 
but especially his Job, whom he hath restored to his 
original glory. O that he had turned the Psalms into 

1 Josuah Sylvester (1563-1618). His translations of the Scriptural 
epics of the Gascon Huguenot, Guillaume de Saluste Seigneur Du Bartas 


(1544-1590) achieved an enormous vogue. Together with Spenser, 
Sylvester formed the chief nutriment of Milton whena boy.’’ And Dryden 


thought Spenser ‘‘ mean ’’ by comparision. 

2 (1554-1628.) The reference is to ‘‘ The Remains of Sir Fulk Grevell, 
Lord Brooke, being Poems of the Monarchy and Religion never before 
printed ’’ (1670). ek 

8 John Davis (1565-1618). The poem referred to is, it seems, part of 
his ‘‘ Microcosmus ”’ (1603). He was a much better penman than poet— 
according to Fuller, the most skilful of his age. 
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metre fitted to the usual tunes. It did me good, when Mrs. 
Wyat invited me to see Boxley Abbey in Kent, to see upon 
the old stone wall in the garden a summer-house with this 
inscription in great golden letters that, in that place, Mr. 
George Sandys, after his travels over the world, retired 
himself for his poetry and contemplations. And none are 
fitter to retire to God than such as are tired with seeing all 
the vanities on earth.” } 

Baxter’s list of his favourites will hardly commend him 
to the literary critic. A taste for the excellent in poetry 
is not formed on Baxter’s maxim—“ that is best to me 
which is most holy.’ But one who, after all, loved poetry 
and felt it to be akin to music, which he also loved; and 
who wrote, ‘‘ There is somewhat of Heaven in Holy Poetry. 
It charmeth souls into loving harmony and concord,” was 
certainly no dry-as-dust. If Baxter’s “ prose is haunted by 
the Spirit of Poetry ’’—as Sir James Stephens says—it is 
so because the same spirit haunted all his learning. He 
loved books just so far as they opened—or seemed to open— 
a door for him into a world of ideal truth. 

F. J. Powicke. 

1 George Sandys (1578-1644). His latest years were mostly spent at 
Boxley Abbey, near Maidstone, the residence of his niece Margaret, widow 
of Sir Francis Wyatt. As to George Herbert (1593-1633), quotations 
from him are frequent in Baxter’s first book—the Saint’s Rest; and 


occasionally he quotes him elsewhere. Indeed, he is almost the only 
poet whom he quotes at all. 


BETHEL. 


THE interest of the story of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 
10-22) is four-fold—homiletical, literary and critical, setio- 
logical, and religio-historical. 

(i.) Homiletical—Any one who could preach at all could 
preach on this story. Suggestions leap at us from almost 
every verse; as, for example, that God appears in unex- 
pected places, that heaven is accessible from earth and that, 
between the two there is or there may be communication, 
that on some bleak hillside of life the lonely pilgrim may be 
blessed with a heavenly visitation, that God is the great 
Companion, that we owe Him the duty of gratitude, not in 
sentiment only, but in tangible expression, and so on. But 
all good homiletics rest on sound exegesis, and this again, if 
it is thorough, may involve a knowledge of the literary struc- 
ture of the passage, and ultimately of its documentary 
analysis. 

(ii.) Literary and Critical.—Now a special interest attaches 
to the structure of this passage, for here, as clearly as any- 
where in the Hexateuch, there are indubitably two sources : 
so clear indeed are they that the most uncritical reader can 
see them for himself. He can see that the two contiguous 
verses 16 and 17 say practically the same thing. The one 
makes Jacob say, “‘ Surely Jehovah is in this place and I 
knew it not,” and the other makes him say, ‘‘ How awesome 
is this place! This is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” Both express Jacob’s surprise 
that God is in “this place,” but there is this significant 
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difference, that in the one verse He is named Jehovah, in the 
other Elohim, God. Now if we cast our eyes back to verses 
12 and 13 we find a similar duplication: in v. 12, “‘ behold, 
the angels of God ” were ascending and descending upon the 
ladder; in v. 18, “ behold, Jehovah stood beside him,” that 
is, beside Jacob—each document inviting attention to the 
heavenly vision by the word “behold.” The four verses 
between the first and the second mention of Jehovah (vv. 
13-16) constitute a homogeneous piece, and are unquestion- 
ably to be assigned, along with v. 19, to the Jehovist docu- 
ment. The rest of the passage (vv. 11 f., 17 f., 20-22), which 
several times names the Deity Elohim, is as certainly to be 
ascribed to the Elohist. 

Now let us consider the narrative as a whole, marking, as 
we go, the difference between the versions. Bethel was a 
sanctuary of the northern kingdom, and as the Elohist is a 
northern document, it is natural that it should contribute 
the main strand of the narrative. It begins thus: Jacob, 
who was on his flight towards Haran, rested at night, as if by 
accident, at a certain place, which proved to be the scene of 
a divine revelation. The place was rocky, and with one of 
the stones for a pillow he dreamt a dream, suggested by the 
climbing rocks of the mountain-side. He seemed to see a 
ladder, whose foot was on earth, but whose top was in 
heaven. By this ladder angels were descending from the 
gate of heaven down to the earth, so that, unlike the angels 
to which Church art has accustomed us, these creatures 
cannot be supposed to have been winged. It would be quite 
unfair to the spirit of this very ancient story to take it 
metaphorically. It suggests to us, of course, that heaven is 
not far from the earth, and that between the two there is 
divine communication. But the primary meaning of the 
story is more literal than this. Just as Sheol has gates, so 
here heaven is a place with a gate, just immediately above 
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Bethel, and the angels who visit the earth reach it by a 
ladder, the foot of which is at Bethel (vv. 11 f.). This is the 
Elohist’s version. 

In the Jehovist version, however (vv. 13-16), there are no 
angels. There it is Jehovah Himself who appears. In the 
present composite narrative, which has skilfully blended the 
component sources, Jehovah is to be understood as standing 
above the ladder, but in the Jehovist document considered 
by itself, the words would quite naturally mean that Jehovah 
stood beside him (Jacob). The common English translations 
conceal this ambiguity, and contribute to the facility with 
which the whole narrative can be regarded as a unit. When 
Jehovah appears, He renews to Jacob the promise made to 
Abraham and Isaac and adds a promise special to Jacob 
himself—that He Himself would be with the lonely wanderer 
and bring him back to his own land. Both stories agree in 
the fact that the sleeping Jacob was visited by a celestial 
Being or Beings. Each story accounts in its own way for 
the sanctity of Bethel. When this story came to be written, 
Bethel was, and had for long been, a very popular sanctuary. 
Keen interest would naturally be taken in its origin, and 
tradition traced it back to Jacob. 

Beth-el means literally “‘ house of God.” In v. 17 (unlike 
v. 19, where the name is naturally Bethel) the Hebrew runs : 
“This is none other than the beth elohim, which perhaps 
originally meant “ the house of the elohim,” a word which is 
strictly plural and is used, e.g., in Genesis vi. 2, Job i. 6, 
Psalm viii. 5, to denote supernatural Beings, so that it may 
quite conceivably, in the earliest form of the story, have 
referred to the angels of v. 12. Bethel would then be so 
called because supernatural Beings, Elohim, had been seen 
by Jacob there. 

But another explanation of the word lurks beneath the 
story in vv. 18, 19. Jacob took the stone on which he had 
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been lying, and set it up for a pillar and poured oil on the 
top of it. Now the pouring of oil is a religious act, and the 
pillar is therefore not a common memorial pillar. It is the 
regular word (maccéba) in the Old Testament for the pillar 
which used to stand beside heathen altars, and even the 
altars of Jehovah, though it was definitely proscribed by the 
Jehovah religion (Deut. xvi. 22) as carrying with it heathen 
associations. In earlier times the deity was supposed to 
reside in the stone ; that would explain why it was anointed. 
According, therefore, to the ancient idea, the stone itself was 
the house of God, the beth-el ; indeed this is expressly stated 
in v. 22, and the stone standing beside the Bethel altar, when 
the author wrote, was carried back by tradition to Jacob 
and his experiences. Thus there are two explanations of the 
word “‘ bethel’’; in the one, it is the house of the elohim, 
the place where the celestial beings alighted, in their descent, 
upon the earth ; in the other, the word is applicable primarily 
and strictly to the stone, which was the house of God. In 
either case the religious ideas, though profoundly suggestive, 
are primitive. 

The vow (vv. 20-22) is also primitive. It is made almost 
in the spirit of a man driving a bargain: if Jehovah favours 
Jacob, Jacob will worship Jehovah. Jacob’s requests are 
also purely material : all he asks is food, clothes, and pros- 
perity ; and he promises, if his requests be granted, to give 
the tenth to God. 

(ili.) The etiological Interest.—Till its destruction in the 
reformation of Josiah Bethel had been throughout the 
monarchy, and probably for centuries before, a sanctuary 
of first-rate importance. Jeroboam I., from motives of 
political expediency, had taken advantage of its prestige 
and its geographical position to make it one of the two great 
religious centres of the northern kingdom. From that time 
till the days of his namesake Jeroboam II., when Amos in 
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unmeasured terms denounced it and threatened it with 
doom, it was practically the religious metropolis of Israel, 
“the king’s sanctuary and a royal house” (Am. vii. 13). 
On the sanctuary grounds, perhaps near the altar, stood a 
famous mace¢éba or pillar, of a kind familiar to Semitic cults, 
and the worship celebrated there was associated with the 
custom of offering tithes. Now the story of Jacob incident- 
ally answers three questions which would naturally arise in 
the minds of the worshippers assembled at Bethel: (a) How 
did Bethel get its name? (6) What is the origin of the 
revered magcéba ? And (c) why do we offer tithes ? 

(a) The name as well as the worship of Bethel must have 
fascinated successive generations of worshippers. We have 
already seen that the story is told in two documents, a 
significant indication of the interest taken in Bethel alike 
by the northern and the southern kingdom. But this is not 
all. Despite the evil reputation acquired by Bethel during 
the later monarchy, and the utter destruction of the sanc- 
tuary by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 15), the very late priestly 
writer is still interested in it, and offers his own version of 
the origin of the name (Gen. xxxv. 15), which, however, he 
connects with Jacob’s return to Canaan, not, like the older 
sources, with his departure. Indeed a fourth explanation 
seems to be implied by the notice in Genesis xii. 8, which 
connects the famous sanctuary, not with Jacob but with 
Abraham. This passage occurs in a document which names 
the Deity Jehovah, but, as it can hardly be from the same 
hand as the Jehovist in chapter xxviii., who traces the name 
Bethel to an experience of Jacob, Professor Otto Eissfeldt, 
in his Hexateuch-Synopse (p. 8), assigns it to the very old 
and relatively secular source which he characterises as L 
(i.e. the lay source). The absence from Genesis xii. of the 
concrete traits which abound in Genesis xxviii. leads Gunkel 
to suppose that the Jacob story is the older, and that Abra- 
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ham’s association with Bethel is of later literary origin. 
However that may be, clearly throughout the whole land 
and the whole course of the history the profoundest interest 
was taken in Bethel—an interest attested by the documents 
from the earliest to the latest, separated by centuries. 

What did Bethel mean ? Every Hebrew knew, of course, 
that it meant the ‘‘ house of God.” But how did this 
particular sanctuary come to get that name ? And then the 
priests would tell them, or the people would lovingly repeat 
to one another, the story of the ancient patriarch, their own 
great ancestor, how that on this very spot, in the long, long 
ago, he had had a vision of God—the very God who dwelt in 
“this place,” though he had neither known nor suspected it, 
till that gracious Visitant came to him in a dream and made 
him that wonderful promise of His perpetual presence and 
support which sent the lonely pilgrim upon his way rejoicing. 
How the worshippers’ hearts would thrill with the memory 
of it all, and with what pleasure they would hear again the 
story which they already knew so well ! 

The unmistakable delight of the Jehovist and Elohist 
writers in the story they have to tell shews that they lived 
in the period before, if not very long before, the rise of the 
great literary prophets. By the time of Amos and Hosea 
(750-735 B.C.) the attitude of good men towards those long 
beloved sanctuaries had changed. Nothing can _ better 
attest the inconceivable audacity of the prophets than the 
furious onslaught which Amos makes upon Bethel. The 
time was to come—in a little more than a century—when the 
Deuteronomic reformers were to brand the whole worship 
celebrated at such sanctuaries as heathenish, and in flaming 
words to demand, in the name of the true God and in the 
interests of a pure worship, their utter and irrevocable 
destruction. ‘‘ You must utterly destroy all those places, 
break down their altars, dash in pieces their sacred pillars ” 
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—yes, the pillars too—‘‘and burn their Asherim, their 
sacred poles, with fire’ (Deut. xii. 2f.). But it was the 
crushing criticism of Amos that prepared the way for this 
programme of destruction. Well did Amos know Bethel. 
That was the sanctuary he had deliberately chosen in which 
to hurl his word of doom against king and priests and 
sanctuaries and people (vii. 7-17). Stirred to indignation 
by the greedy, intemperate, profligate priests, by the pomp- 
ous ritual which had nothing to do with character, by the 
ostentatious parade of the free-will offerings, and by the 
moral obtuseness of a people which mistook all this for the 
service of God, he denounced the whole worship not only as 
an irrelevance, but as a crime against the God who is only 
truly served when justice rolls through the life of a nation 
like cleansing water, and righteousness like a perennial 
stream (v. 24). ‘‘ Come to Bethel, and transgress’”’ (iv. 4). 
How infuriated would be the worshippers, whose faith had 
been nurtured on the tales now incorporated in Genesis 
Xxviii., to be told that their worship was sin. Was not 
Bethel God’s own house? Nay, verily, says Amos, in one of 
the most cutting antitheses imaginable, “ Seek Me, but seek 
not Bethel”? (v. 4f.). Wherever in Israel God may be, He 
is assuredly not there: Bethel is no house of His. The old 
tale had dwelt with affectionate emphasis on the place— 
three times indeed in one verse. ‘“‘ Jacob lighted upon the 
place ’’—the place where we are now worshipping—“ and he 
took one of the stones of the place, and put it under his head, 
and lay down in that place to sleep ” (Gen. xxviii. 11). ‘‘ The 
place ” is here, as so often elsewhere, the sacred place; in 
later times the word (makém) even came to be a synonym 
for God. How exasperating, then, in the light of all this, 
would be Amos’s threat that Bethel would come to utter 
ruin (v. 5), or, a8 Wellhausen renders it, hardly too drastic- 
ally, “ Bethel shall be the Devil’s.” The “ house of God” a 
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veritable Devil’s house! This word-play—not Beth-el any 
more, but Beth-aven, the house of trouble, vanity, sin, ruin— 
stuck and lived on in the Hebrew mind. It is echoed by 
Hosea, who again and again alludes to Bethel as Beth-aven 
(iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5, 8), a term singularly appropriate to a 
sanctuary where the repulsive bull-worship was practised. 
With bitter scorn he lashes the glorious “ calf” 1 of Beth- 
aven, over whose departure to Assyria the people would 
mourn and the priestlings would howl. The same fierce 
prophetic comment on this idolatrous worship shines through 
the text of Joshua vii. 2, where for the original “ Bethel,” 
still read by the Septuagint, some pious hand has substituted 
‘** Beth-aven,’ and both words now stand in our Hebrew 
text. How far we have travelled from the happy worship 
reflected in the story of Genesis xxviii. ! 

(b) But that story answers another question: whence 
came the maccéba or pillar, beloved of the worshipping 
throngs ? The Hebrews took particular care to impress upon 
the minds of their children the stories of ancient memorials, 
whether expressed in the form of institutions like the 
passover (Exod. xii. 26 ff.) or of monuments like the stones 
at Gilgal (Josh. iv. 21 ff.). “‘ When your children shall say 
unto you, What is the meaning of this? then ye shall 
say... .’ Whether these explanations were always cor- 
rect, is another matter: they suggest at any rate a powerful 
interest in the past, a genuine sense of the continuity of 
history, and the impulse to explain the present by the past. 
Here, too, in the Jacob story, etiology is at work. The 
pillar, like the sanctuary itself, is taken back to the dim 
past and connected with a great moment in the life of 
ancestor Jacob. “Why, that is the very stone on which 
the patriarch laid his weary head when, long centuries ago, 
he was fleeing from the land to which our God, in His good 

* So Septuagint: not “calves.” 
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providence, brought him back with riches and honour—the 
land which is ours to-day. On that very stone, as he lay 
sleeping, God came to him in a dream. A sacred stone 
surely! No wonder he poured an offering of oil upon it. 
Did not God Himself in some mysterious way dwell in it?” 
—so at least had thought the men of an older time (v. 22). 
“To this stone the eyes and the hearts of Hebrew men have 
been turning for generations ; and here are we worshipping 
to-day, linked to father Jacob and to all the generations from 
his day to ours, gathered together at the very stone on which 
there came to him a sublime revelation and assurance from 
the God who was his and is ours.” 

But in this respect also, as we know, the later men 
thought differently. Such heathenish appurtenances of 
worship were intolerable to the stern Deuteronomists. 
Sometimes they express themselves mildly, sometimes with 
violence, but always with abhorrence of worship like this, as 
detestable to the God of Israel. ‘‘ Thou shalt not set thee 
up a pillar, which Jehovah thy God hateth’’ (Deut. xvi. 22). 
“Ye shall smash their pillars in pieces ”’ (xii. 3). We only 
begin to understand the fierce and radical temper of these 
demands when we read them in the light of the implications 
of the Jacob story, of which they are a criticism. The same 
word magcéba, sacred pillar, is used in both—twice in Genesis 
xxviii. within the compass of four verses (18, 22). “Thou 
shalt not set thee up a pillar ’—the very thing that Jacob 
had done (v. 22), and that the pre-prophetic historians and 
the contemporary Church, less than two centuries before, 
had joyfully approved of. The God of Deuteronomy 
detests the worship in which the God of Genesis xxviii. had 
delighted. Here is criticism and progress indeed. 

But, as before, the way had been prepared for these 
legislative demands by the vitriolic criticism of Amos. In 
a scathing passage he threatens Bethel thus: “In the day 
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when I punish Israel for her sins, I will punish the altars of 
Bethel ’—as if Bethel were the crown and climax of Israel’s 
sin—“‘ and the horns of the altar shall be cut off and fall to 
the ground ” (iii. 14). Now in a writer so terse and pithy as 
Amos the double reference to the fate of the altar in two 
contiguous clauses is rather suspicious, and the suspicion is 
deepened when we observe that the form is singular in the 
one clause and plural in the other. There seems little'doubt 
that the singular is correct: one altar at Bethel is pre- 
supposed by the story in 1 Kings xiii. Now, by a very 
simple emendation, the word rendered by “altars ’’ can be 
made to read “pillar.” Besides relieving the threat of the 
improbable duplication of the same word—and that, too, in 
different numbers—this suggestion throws a flood of light 
both upon the audacity of the prophet and upon the timidity 
of the later scribes. In all probability what Amos really 
said was, “I will visit thy judgment upon the pillar of 
Bethel,’ and the other threat upon the altar naturally 
follows. Thus we see that he does not hesitate to hurl his 
anathema upon one of the most ancient and cherished 
symbols of his people’s faith, but we see also how a later 
writer, shocked, shrank from transcribing the word of doom 
upon a thing so venerable, and deftly altered the text into a 
pronouncement a little less terrible, even though it did not 
square very happily with the context. Similar changes, 
begotten of a timid spirit, seem to have been intruded into 
Isaiah’s denunciation of the ritual system (i. 18). What 
uncompromising critics the prophets were ! 

(c) A third question is answered by the Jacob story: 
Why do we pay tithes? ‘‘We pay them following the 
example of father Jacob, who vowed them on condition that 
God would feed him and clothe him and bring him back to 
his father’s house in peace.” Through present practice the 
distant past becomes vivid with sacred memories, and again . 
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the ages are linked each to each. By a later writer the 
custom of paying tithes is characteristically carried back to 
Abraham (Gen. xiv. 20), just as the rite of circumcision, 
which in some rather mysterious way is connected in Exodus 
iv. 24-26 with Moses, is also projected back upon Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 10 ff.). 

(iv.) The Religio-Historical Interest.—It is curious to note 
what a wide range of religious ideas is reflected from this 
early story, and how disparate some of those ideas are. 
On the basis of it one could almost write a short history of 
the development of religious thought in Israel. There is 
everything from stone-worship to what we might almost 
call the omnipresence of God. In one verse God is con- 
ceived in the most intensely local way as actually resident 
in the stone: that is His house (v. 22). “‘ This stone shall be 
God’s house ’—nothing could be plainer than that. But 
in another verse, “I am with thee, and will keep thee 
whithersoever thou goest, and I will bring thee again into this 
land” (v. 15). Wherever Jacob can go, God can go: He 
can pass from one land to another, from the land in which 
He had revealed Himself into another land where, according 
to ideas shared not only by Jephthah (Jud. xi. 24), but even 
by David (1 Sam. xxvi. 19), to say nothing of Jonah (i. 3), 
He had no concern and over which He had no jurisdiction. 
In such an utterance, commonplace as it may look to the 
uninstructed eye, the old local and national conception of 
deity is brilliantly, we might almost say instinctively, 
transcended : and if we are not yet quite within the circle of 
the thought of the 139th Psalm, we are very near it. 

Again the story reminds us of the connexion between 
significant dreams and sacred places. The God whose 
home is the sanctuary can readily reveal Himself in a dream 
tothe man who spends the night there. As with Solomon 
at Gibeon (1 Kings iii. 5), so with Jacob long before: with 
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the difference that Solomon was in an acknowledged sanc- 
tuary, “the great high place”? of Gibeon, whereas Jacob 
did not know that the spot he had selected for his night’s 
rest was a hallowed spot. The place was a sacred place, 
the house of God, though he knew it not. 

This leads, in conclusion, to a brief study of the develop- 
ment of the conception of God disclosed by the story. 

(a) Oldest of all is the idea that God is actually in the 
stone. The phrase “This stone shall be God’s house” 
leaves no doubt about that. To say nothing of the state- 
ment that Jacob poured oil upon the stone—a rite doubtless 
to be explained ultimately as an offering to the deity present 
in the stone, though later more harmlessly interpreted as an 
act of consecration—it is utterly untrue to the primitive 
quality of the story to regard this stone as a merely memorial 
stone, as symbolical of some future temple to be erected 
there, or as the foundation stone of such a temple. The 
stone is itself unambiguously called the house of God, and 
this points back to a time of stone-worship. Later usage 
shews how deep this ancient worship had bitten into 
the Semitic mind. By the Deuteronomic reformers the 
“pillars,” reminiscent of this worship, are stigmatised as 
heathenish, but it is more to the point that they were a 
regular feature of the Hebrew “high places’ throughout 
the land, and stranger still, they were to be found—or at 
least one was—in the Jerusalem temple itself. The present 
Hebrew text of 2 Kings xii. 9 tells of a money-box, placed 
beside the altar, for receiving the money-offerings of the 
people. Now the Alexandrine text of the Septuagint makes 
it practically certain that the original reading here was 
pillar (maggéba), not altar (mizbéah). It is the very same 
change as we have already observed in the Amos passage, 
though here the motive would be different ; it would be the 
sense of shame that so heathenish a symbol should be stand- 
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ing in the court of the Jerusalem temple. There can be 
little doubt that the pillars, Jachin and Boaz, at the porch of 
the temple (1 Kings vii. 21), have a similar origin. Doubt- 
less the worshippers who revelled in the story of Genesis 
XXvilil. or those later worshippers whom Amos attacked did 
not interpret the “pillar” in the same crude way as their 
stone-worshipping ancestors ; but that, in the far past, the 
stone was actually worshipped, seems clear. 

(6) The next stage introduces us to polytheism—that is, 
if we assume, as it would seem we must, that the ultimate 
meaning of the phrase in v. 17 is ‘“‘the house of the 
gods.” As in Psalm xxix. 1 and Job i. 6, heaven is the 
home of the gods. Jacob saw them coming through the 
door of heaven down the ladder to earth, to Bethel. Of 
course the Elohistic writer is no more a polytheist than the 
Psalmist or the writer of Job. Secure in their monotheism, 
the Psalmist and Job could fearlessly play with ancient 
mythological conceptions ; and doubtless the Elohist meant 
the phrase béth elohim exactly as we take it, “the house of 
God.” But what we are trying to arrive at is the ultimate 
meaning of the phrase ; and it is the presence of the angels 
in v. 12 that drives us to interpret elohim as a real plural, 
meaning “‘ gods.” 

(c) For when we set aside the homogeneous Jehovistic 
passage vv. 13-16, the only appearance recorded is that of 
angels: nothing is said of an appearance of God. Read 
together the verses which belong together (12, 17), and you 
can hardly fail to feel that it is the angels who are described 
as elohim. ‘‘ Behold, the angels of God ascending and 
descending. And Jacob said, This is none other than the 
house of (the) elohim.”” When we remember that elohim 
was the general word for a supernatural being or beings, 
applicable, e.g., to the shade of the dead Samuel (1 Sam. 
XXviii. 13), the inference becomes as good as certain that the 
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figures seen by Jacob in this early version of the story were 
supernatural beings, gods. Why, then, are they called 
angels? This is due, no doubt, to the influence of the 
monotheistic mind upon the story. The angels of this story, 
like the angels in the Book of Daniel, are probably nothing 
more than depotentiated gods. Polytheism became grow- 
ingly intolerable to the devout Hebrew mind. From the 
beginning, though other gods existed, there was to be no 
other God for Israel: in time they learned that there was 
no other god at all. But the many gods of heathen faith 
or popular imagination had to be accommodated somehow. 
The great Hebrews, like Isaiah or Deutero-Isaiah, dismissed 
them with a shrug of scorn as nonentities: the writer of 
Psalm exv. makes elaborate fun of them (vv. 4-8). But 
without peril to monotheism they could be retained as 
angels, just as in Job i. 6 they are subsumed, so to say, 
under the presidency of Jehovah. The angels in the Jacob 
story appear to be best explained as a monotheistic criticism 
of an earlier polytheistic version. 

(d) Last of all, there is the unadorned and comprehensive 
monotheism of the Jehovistic version in vv. 13-16. There 
Jehovah appears alone, beside Jacob—not, as we have seen, 
above the ladder. Jacob is alone with the Alone: there are 
no angels here. It is not, of course, contended that the 
Jehovist’s monotheism is any purer than the Elohist’s; if the 
argument is sound, it is the Elohist’s monotheism that we 
have to thank for the transformation of original gods into 
angels. But though less picturesque, in its simple majesty 
the Jehovist version is more appealing to an austere re- 
ligious faith, and its conception of God is singularly broad. 

An objection that may be urged to the above conclusion 
is that it seems to clash with the generally acknowledged 
priority of the Jehovist to the Elohist. The conception of 
God in the Jehovist strand as One unfettered by local 
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limitations recalls the great God of Amos who is Lord not 
only of Israel but of all the nations round about her (chs. i. 
and ii.), and the God of Isaiah whose glory fills the whole 
earth (vi. 3). But we have to remember that the component 
documents of the Hexateuch represent not so much the 
fixed mind of one generation as great spiritual movements, 
and that, just as there are primitive elements deposited and 
retained in narratives whose general level rises immeasurably 
above them, so at certain points heights are scaled which 
betray the wider outlook of later men. And so it may be 
here with this little section from the Jehovist. But fortun- 
ately for our knowledge of early Israel, the Elohist has 
preserved and incorporated some very primitive material, 
so that the narrative as a whole furnishes us with a sort of 
epitome of the course of Hebrew religion. If at one point 
it discloses a practically omnipresent God, at another it 
reveals or seems to reveal a multitude of gods, whom the 
more reflective piety of the later writer has transformed into 
angels ; and in any case it recalls the distant days of animism, 
when a stone could be worshipped as a house of God. That 
conception must indeed be very old, far older than the other 
explanation that it was not the stone but the place (“ this 
place ”’ in both versions, vv. 16 £.) that was the house of God. 
By this, as by other facts, we are reminded that behind each 
document lie centuries of religious experience and reflection, 
though it is seldom that the progress is so palpable as here. 
JoHn E. MoFapyven. 


THE PRIEST-PREACHERS OF JERUSALEM. 


THE Book of Deuteronomy has an easily distinguishable 
style; in that style it is a masterpiece ; and, if “internal 
evidence ’’ ever proves anything, it proves that the most 
characteristic parts of this book were preached. They are 
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obviously oratory rather than literature. Indeed, in the early 
days of Israel, as reading was the rare accomplishment of little 
groups of men, all literary compositions that were intended to 
‘reach the public ”’ were naturally composed to be spoken 
rather than read. Deuteronomy, in the main, is sermon. 
Every masterpiece has an ancestry. Deuteronomy as 
much implies a school of practised rhetoric in Israel as 
Shakespeare’s plays a theatre in England or the Parthenon 
the pursuit of sculpture in Greece. Where had such a school 
flourished ?. History tells that the Book of Deuteronomy, 
or part of it, was discovered by the High Priest in the 
Temple. Many modern critics suggest that it was then at 
most a century old, and that it had only been lost some 
sixty years. Yet Hilkiah and Josiah were able to persuade 
Judah of the book’s own antiquity. Surely there must 
have been something in the people’s memory to support 
such a claim. Was it an ancient custom at Jerusalem that 
the priests preached, and that their preaching appealed to 
ancient records there—records added to from time to time, 
but still burdened with the lessons of Israel’s past? This 
would be in accordance with the “‘ internal ’”’ evidence, and 
also with the ‘“‘external.’’ For, though just at the time 
when Deuteronomy was written the first hints occur of the 
beginnings of that corruption in the Jerusalem priesthood 
which Jeremiah so terribly depicts,1 Deuteronomy itself 
always speaks of the priest with respect. Further, a passage 
in the Book of Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 27 ff.), dated usually at the 
same epoch, declares that prophecy had announced that to 
Eli’s evil house there should succeed “‘a faithful priest,” 
and assumes that the prophecy had been fulfilled. It is 
easy to see why a school of preachers centred in the Temple 
should so earnestly insist on “the single sanctuary.’? 


12 Kings xvi. 10 ff.; Isa, xxviii. 7; Micah iii. 11; Zeph. iii. 4. 
* Dr. A. C. Welch, in the Exposrror for May (p. 355), again raises the 
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And it is to be remembered that twice the High Priest led 
in the rescue of the ancient faith—Jehoiada after Athaliah’s 
apostasy and Hilkiah after Manasseh’s. 

Again, there must have been something nobler than a 
merely ritual worship at a sanctuary whose praise psalmists 
loved to celebrate,! whose shrine furnished the particulars 
of the glory of Isaiah’s vision (Isa. vi.), and from whose 
priesthood even at the evil close of the monarchy there came 
three such prophets as Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20), Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel. 

Again, Deuteronomy is a law-book, and there is evidence 
that priests were often among the king’s deputy-judges.? 
In this Book there is much “ case law,’’ and it would be 
natural that the Levitical caste should write and preserve 
the records of typical ‘‘ cases’ of ‘‘ judgement,” for few 
else could write. Further, Deuteronomy’s “cases” are 
those proper to agricultural villages,’ and in the first days 
of the kingship it would be chiefly these that would call 
for adjudication. It is even possible that, while the Priests 
usually decided ‘‘cases’’ from the country after their 
treasured precedents, the new and multiplying “cases” 
from the City, for which their precedents would not serve, 
generally fell to the secular judges who were the City’s own 
sons. There is for this the negative evidence that the 
‘case law ”’ of the City has not survived. The Priests did 
not preserve it. Yet there are hints that the custom of 


question whether the Deuteronomists did attempt to centralise worship 
at Jerusalem, even though they donotnamethatcity. Isit not possible that 
Hebrew worship had earlier gathered round a few great shrines, that the 
phrase ‘‘ the place which Jehovah shall choose ” could for long be used of 
any of them, but that, after the destruction of all but one by the Assyrians 
in 701 B.o., the Deuteronomists applied the old phrase especially to that 
one? 

1 Fig. Ps, ii. 6; xxiii. 6; xxvii. 4 (mg.); xlvi. 4; lii. 8; cx. 2. 

2 See the writer’s Bible Doctrine of Society, p. 130. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 100 ff. 
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preserving books at sanctuaries was old in Israel.1_ Just as 
Hilkiah announced his discovery of an old book of Covenant 
to Josiah, so Jehoiada delivered Joash “the testimony ”’ 
with the crown (2 Kings xi. 12). Deuteronomy is exactly 
such a book as might issue from a school of priests who were 
also preachers, scribes and judges. No argument drawn 
from the later evolution of the merely ceremonial at the 
Temple is valid against such an ascription. During the 
earlier Monarchy the Priests in Judah seem to have “‘ played 
the part ’”’ of the Prophets in the North.? 

On this view the Book of Deuteronomy is the final product 
of a long process of growth. It includes many customary 
laws that are much earlier than itself. Its repetition of 
many rules found in the “‘ Book of the Covenant ”’ (Exod. 
xxi.—xxiv.) illustrates this. It sets itself to use the past as 
a guide for the present. Its keynote is “‘ Remember.’ The 
writer has shown elsewhere that this accords with a detailed 
examination of its social teaching, and that, on the other 
hand, the City, which in Israel was a product of Monarchy, 
brought new social problems.* In the City itself, however, 
there was constant witness to the ‘“‘ good old ways,” a 
constant plea for the old Hebrew simplicity. It would seem 
therefore that Israel had two races of preachers—priestly 
and prophetic. But while the Prophet faced the future, 
the priest recalled the past ; while the Prophet denounced 
new vices, the priest preached old virtues; while the 
Prophet set himself to make new conditions subservient to 
Jehovah, the priest elucidated His ways in history gone. 
The early priesthood of Jerusalem has not always re- 
ceived its due. In an epoch of change it conserved the 
good of the past. C. Ryprer Smrra. 


1 Josh; xxiv. 26; Deut. xvii. 18; xxxi. 9, 26; 1 Sam. x. 25 (mg.)s 
Of, Ex, xvii. 14 f. 

2G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, ii., pp. 111 f. 

8 Bible Doctrine of Society, chap. iii. 
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THE VISION. 
* Where there is no vision the people perish.””—Proverbs xxix. 18, 


Tue Scriptures are continually speaking of vision, and its 
value as a divine thing. By “vision ”’ is frequently meant 
prophecy itself, as a vehicle of the revelation of the will of 
God. But it is constantly necessary to understand what 
prophecy really is. 

The common conception was that the prophet was a 
kind of wonder-worker, who, endowed with the faculty of 
foreseeing events, had also a kind cf magical power whereby 
he could compel the realisation of what he had foreseen. 
The fact is that the prophet was a seer, the interpreter of 
the signs of his time—often a shrewd thinker, frequently a 
man of deep passionate patriotism, sick of the heedlessness 
of Court and temple, who had retired into solitary places 
with his grief and his dream; till, suddenly, impelled as 
by the out-thrust of a hand invisible, he found his way 
again into the streets, or even to the foot of the throne, 
denouncing, revealing, and inspiring. The prophet was as 
much a ‘‘ forth’’-teller as a ‘‘fore’’-teller, not so much 
guessing at the future as interpreting the present—exploring 
the shadows of To-morrow, with the candle of To-day, lit 
at the expiring ashes of Yesterday. He occupied the posi- 
tion of an outside critic, a man standing apart from the 
swelter of politics and the battle of little ambitions ; and, 
according as he had the gift of perception of the relationship 
of cause and effect—according as he saw the drift and trend 
of actions and tendencies, so was he of value to the rule of 
the monarch, and to the life and thought of the people. 
Sometimes a king himself had wisdom and grace enough to 
be prophetic, in the sense of having foresight, discernment, 
and utterance. Without these, undoubtedly, a people 


perish. 
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The nation along whose far horizon beats the inspiration 
of no gleam, whose darkness is not stirred by the voice of 
any dreamer, is certain to fall into stagnation, to have the 
name that it is living, and yet be dead. For its people look 
up, and are not fed. They become matter-of-fact grubbers, 
priding themselves in their stupidity, bragging, with mouths 
full of dust, about their practical wisdom. There is no 
sadder sign of any age, nor any greater proof of its lack of 
vision, than the pride with which it labels its stupidity 
‘*common-sense.”” We ourselves have seen a visionless 
materialism whelm itself and the world in ruin and in 
blood. 

There is no uplift without the vision of the idealist. Every 
advance of any generation towards comfort or liberty or 
strength has been so secured. Without the dream of the 
idealist, or the vision and song of the poet, we should have 
been living still in wattled huts, in marshy forests, sacrificing 
our children in abominable rites, or killing one another in 
perpetuation of ancient feuds whose remote and trivial 
origins were long forgotten ; and our land would have been 
a trackless waste, untraversed by the triumphs of the 
engineer—a territory of impassable torrents and impene- 
trable mountain fastnesses. Without the vision of the 
idealist we should never have had the realisation of the 
dream of the patriot—of a free land set inviolably amid the 
environing seas; nor should we have experienced that 
widening of our universe, which reveals the eternal thought 
of God, constantly guiding our little world and our narrow 
life. 

In truth, the most prosaic, matter-of-fact age cannot 
shake itself free from the effect of the teaching of the idealists 
and dreamers of the ages preceding it. For instance, the 
influence of Wallace, and of the record of the work and 
example of Bruce as preserved in the lines of Archdeacon 
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Barbour, did not die in their death. The poet’s summary 
of their labour in the lines— 

Ah, freedom is a noble thing ! 

Freedom makes man to have liking. 

Freedom all solace to men gives,— 

He lives at ease who freely lives ! 
beat on with a potency which kept active, through later 
degenerate days, national and individual dissatisfaction with 
every form of mean tyranny and oppression. The poet had 
seen a nation shaking itself free from chains, but he also 
saw that without this freedom won for her by her bravest 
sons there could be no elasticity of existence, no continuity 
of effort, nothing, in fact, which secured the abiding activity 
of deed and thought which are the accompaniments of 
freedom till this day. Then think, along the same line, 
with what a revivifying flash the lightning-souled utterance 
of the poet Burns awoke an age which was not only drowsing 
into commonplace, but falling into mean subservience to 
alien conventions; while at the same time it stirred the 
decaying patriotism of his own country, and made the very 
thought of Scotland, for whose sake brave men had not 
feared to die, move her children to a new life and a new 
glory of splendid sacrifice for her sake, and the sake of her 
history and tradition. Out of the spiritual decadence and 
poverty of his time the poet saw what from other eyes was 
holden, but which since his hour has broadened with a grow- 
ing light, namely, the coming of a day when manhood should 
not be measured by the standard of environment, or strength, 
or the accident of birth, or the possession of fortune, but by 
the sterling worth of its aspirations and its labours, by the 
unswerving testimony of its devotion to the noblest ideals 
of honour and of truth, by its consecration not to its own 
interests but to the cause of the many—the day of widening 


service, 
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When man to man the world owre 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 


It is the idealists, with their dream of ‘‘ the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world,” that have saved and still 
shall save the people from devastating death-struggle, from 
the rapacity of greedy governors, the quarrelsome intrigue 
of selfish politicians, and countless vain schemes of personal 
aggrandizement, wiping from the programme of national 
relationships the ghastly selfishness of ‘‘ Thou shalt want 
ere I want,” which formerly guided these. 

Vision, Idealism, has not only made but widened the 
world. It gives the seer strength to endure opposition and 
persecution. It cannot be slain in his death. Galileo, 
compelled to recant his epoch-making discovery, knew, 
nevertheless, that the earth moved among the spheres, 
dragged, with all the shining worlds, around the sun—that 
nothing which he said, and nothing which the world might 
contrive, could undo or thwart the onward progress of Science 
which that discovery secured. What did it matter that men 
laughed at Christopher Columbus when he spoke of a world 
beyond the waves, past the line of the setting sun? They 
thought he was courting disaster, out on the misty deep, 
going off in his tossing caravels after the world of his dreams ; 
but the dreamer’s quest found the great America walling 
the western seas. What a stupendous stewardship was 
thus committed to her keeping, Spain utterly failed to grasp. 
She thought of earthly treasure, of the gold and the slaves 
that she could wring out of this garden of opportunity which 
heaven had laid close to her hand. A visionless people, she 
crucified the possibilities which the dreamer had discovered 
for her ; and her crimes of greed and oppression drove her, 
perishing, out of the New World. So, too, what did it matter 
that it was only a little monk, a miner’s son, that gripped 
the superstition of his day which was making money out of 
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men’s fear of hell? Strengthened by his vision of the free- 
born rights of his soul, Luther began that reformation of 
religion in Europe, which gave to us northern people the 
right to think for ourselves and live our own life before God. 

All the empire-builders, all the trade-makers, all the path- 
finders, all who weave ways for trade, for the flag, and for 
the cross—all pioneers in literature, religion, and science, 
who have lifted men out of stagnation and the mire, have 
been visionaries, poets, seers, and idealists; and without 
them and their dream the people perish. 

The vision also widens the vista of the soul, revealing a new 
world which is its by right divine. It has long been consi- 
dered that the great awakening was when one said, “I 
think, therefore I know that I exist.’’ But the greatest 
awakening of all was when one, roused by the vision of God’s 
thought in Jesus Christ to the recognition that he had a 
deathless soul, first cried aloud, ““I am a man. I have 
God’s Charter written on my heart. The divine beats 
through my dust. I have a share in the steering of my 
soul’s ship—now, it may be, on the watch, now at the wheel, 
now at the sail-furling, now at the pump—a man, the 
lieutenant of my destiny, helping my Admiral Christ to sail 
the fleet of God. Therefore can I think, and do, and float 
my dream like a pennant, and fling my hope forth like a 
song, lest the people perish.”’ 

It is the vision that saves—not the tradition of the elders, 
not use and wont, not the worship of the gods whose feet are 
clay, not the awe of money, the fear of poverty, the loss of 
prestige or wage. These things keep any place provincial 
rotting in backwaters, silted into obscurity with wreckage 
and sludge—keep any soul visionless, chained to hell, and 
lust, and the slum, without and within. It is the enterprise, 
vision-born, weaving the dream into the web of life, which 
risks new ventures upon the unheard-of, and builds the 
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future, in faith, clean, beautiful, divine, not only out of the 
past, but out of the unknown. 

All vision of truth is from God. Out of it springs the sense 
of a divine purpose threading and thrilling our life—the 
conviction of a divine end to which the whole creation moves. 

Thus, Eternity cannot be separated from Time. Though 
an Earthly Paradise be a futile and a fickle hope ending in 
illusion, yet there is no heaven anywhere that does not 
begin here. We cannot sunder this life from the life beyond. 
The vision of God in Christ makes a rainbow bridge across the 
gulf between, illumining the one and inspiring the other. 
Our work and ourselves get clothed in the beauty of our 
dream. It pulsates through our every word, it flashes from 
our eyes and from our hearts. It falls on all around us with 
grace, with love, and with sweetness. 

The material age may say that handling only is the test ; 
that what I can eat and drink and touch alone can I prove 
to exist ; but my soul has sight, and my heart has hearing, 
as well as my eye and ear. The darkness is filled with the 
vibrant messages of God. The far-off stars flash the tele- 
graphy of Hislove. The rolling earth that bears me through 
the heavens bears me on along the way to Him. The warm 
soil feeds my daily need, and, when my work is finished and 
the long sleep comes, swathes me from head to foot, folded in 
the deep embrace of the dust that is my mother, carries my 
cast-off clay on through roads of mystery till one day, near 
God, a voice shall wake me, and the dream that stirred me 
in the darkness shall become a living vision in the light of 
God. 

Take that away, and you smite the human heart dead. 
Your ideals become hallucinations—your love a mere body- 
hunger—your poetry a madness—your life a crooked thing 
crawling on its face to the door of death—your grave a 
cul-de-sac by which shall never stand any vision of angels ; 
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your workman becomes a drudge, and his life a treadmill 
slavery. He will worship only his own will, or his own lust, 
or his own greed, or else he will cringe under the pride or 
passion of another who is stronger. That can never be the 
destiny of a thing like your soul and mine, which God took 
infinite trouble in the making of, and infinite sorrow and 
wounds in the saving of. Nay, but to be children of the 
vision, sons and daughters of the light, soldiers and saviours 
—and not to perish like weeds in the sin-swept furrows of a 
dying world—that surely was His purpose with us. 

Like a trumpet-call it awakes the sleeper. Like summer 
rain it stirs the fragrance of the flowers. Like a strong hand 
it lifts the fallen. ‘‘ Look, and behold!” it says. “I give 
you a vision of love, and that is life itself. Why drag your 
feet through alleys of despondence till ye die? And, if that 
light be yours, why should the world around you perish 
in the dark?” 

Thus is the politician lifted out of clique into statesman- 
ship, and the theologian out of dogma into the wonder of 
redemptive grace. The dreamer becomes the doer, and 
common citizenship is quickened by contact with Honour’s 
high integrity. The winter of the world’s discontent breaks 
into the joyous activity of Hope. Faith brings Love for- 
ward for her crowning. And all hearts press toward the 
day of Peace wherein the soul shall see God. That is what 
bids the shadows lift, changing sorrow into singing. And 
through it we pledge ourselves to Him who, at the Cross- 
roads, waits our coming. 


O the way sometimes is low, 
And the waters dark and deep, 
And I stumble as I go. 


But I have a tryst to keep. 
It was plighted long ago 
With some who lie asleep, 
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And though days go dragging slow, 
And the sad hours gravewards creep, 
And the world is hush’d with woe, 


I neither wail nor weep, 
For He would not have it so. 
And I have a tryst to keep. 


LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT. 


SOME NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF JESUS. 


In any attempt to discover and appraise the several factors 
which bore upon the development of Jesus, if much must 
needs be made of the home as one of the most signal though 
most secret of these factors, as much, it would seem, must 
needs be made of that other which is represented by John 
the Baptist. Little as we may know in particular of Jesus’ 
daily life at Nazareth it is impossible to overrate the influence 
of the home there upon the whole preparatory stage of His 
career, an influence which is implied both in His willingness 
to return with His parents and bow to their control after the 
transporting visit to Jerusalem, and in His unwillingness to 
leave it save only after an experience of painful conflict with 
Himself (Luke xiv. 26). And it is equally impossible to 
overrate the stimulating effect of the character and accom- 
plishment of John throughout the stage of transition in 
which Jesus passed from the hidden life of His youth to the 
open life and labour of His ministry. It has been said by 
one writer:1 “That Jesus whose views of truth were so 
much deeper than John’s gained any fresh insight into the 
will of God from His forerunner is altogether incredible.” 
But is it not altogether just as incredible that Jesus could 
have been impressed by John as He was, and have eulogised 
him as He did, if He had not gained from him some help in 
1T. K. Cheyne, Ency. Bib, 2501. 
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achieving that insight into the will of God which at length 
revealed Him to Himself and sent Him forth and forward 
to His task ? If John was able even to prepare Him for the 
advent of this insight, if he did aught to further in Him the 
increase in wisdom which made it possible, it cannot be said 
that John had no light to give or leading as to the will of God. 
Our records make it clear that Jesus was persuaded of the 
heavenly source and sending of the baptism of John, and, 
further, that He expected of anyone who was willing to 
receive as much as that the will to believe the related truth 
of His own divine significance and power. In His mind 
John and He were so closely bound together that any con- 
clusion come to about the one answered of itself the question 
about the other. Hence it is contrary to the facts of the 
case to minimise or detract from the importance of the 
Baptist either as the man who alone of His contemporaries 
impressed Jesus profoundly, or as the man whose work and 
witness were a means of enabling Him to come to Himself 
and assume His peerless station in the purposes of God. 
That Jesus upon two distinct occasions spoke of John as 
Elijah, once to the crowds who had not ears to listen to the 
“fruitful tidings,” “‘ he is the Elijah who is to come” (Matt. 
xi. 14), and once to the disciples who are said to have under- 
stood what He meant, “ but Isay unto you, Elijah has already 
come ” (Matt. xvii. 12 ; Mark ix. 13), is proof enough of the 
great position John had won in His regard, a position point- 
ing like a beacon to His own. Since Jesus was the first to 
indicate the real significance of John, the first to set him in 
his rightful place within the process of events, it is obvious 
that here we have a vital fact which must have acted and 
reacted on His own expanding consciousness. Indeed His 
thought about the Baptist, if it could but be fully sifted out, 
would form an invaluable part of the evolution of His thought 
about Himself. In any case it seems impossible to gauge or 
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grasp the one historic magnitude without the other, and 
even if the evidence is slight in view of a matter of such 
great import, yet it is enough to unfold some part of the 
principle at the back of His convinced and convincing 
estimate of John. And this is the main thing, for all 
that Jesus has divulged concerning John springs from the 
same “expansions” of the inner life as His own certitude 
of Himself. What concerns us now, therefore, is not the 
allusions of John to the “‘ Coming One,” but the conclusions 
of Jesus about the man who was “‘ far more than a prophet.” 

“‘ The one friendship which if it could be established would 
throw most light upon the early life of Jesus, is that between 
Himself and the Baptist.” Now as to this it is freely 
admitted that something of the kind is implied in the 
beautiful narrative of Luke, lies there as it were in the back- 
ground of his tale, in which, wherever he obtained the in- 
formation, he notes as one of “ the fully established things 
among us,” the fact of the kinship of Elizabeth and Mary, 
and ‘the pure religion breathing household laws ” which 
made the homes of Nazareth and the city of Judah one. 
And yet, unfortunately perhaps, he does not draw it from 
the background, and offers not a hint of any sort of inter- 
course until the time is ripe for John to issue from the 
wilderness and take upon himself the sacred office to which 
he had been called. If Luke’s picture is more than fancy 
and, like all good pictures, suggests a great deal more than 
it records, it is more than fancy too, as one may think, which 
has led the greatest of the masters down to our own day to 
depict the twain as'playmates and even as side by side in the 
craftsman’s house. 

Further, may it not be said to be another of the most 
likely implications of the narrative that the son of the priest 
and the son of the carpenter on becoming “sons of the 
Law ” met from time to time at some of the feasts from one 
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of which and from its wonderment we know that Jesus could 
scarcely tear Himself away ? For in the heart of the one as 
of the other were the highways to Zion. As for yet another 
of these implications, the conjecture that they foregathered 
in the wilderness where John at length betook himself, and 
bowed his ear to the breathings of the éjua of God, perhaps 
it may be allowed that there is evidence of this somewhat 
more direct in a certain strain of language common to both. 
That there are echoes of the Baptist’s speech in the words 
of Jesus would seem to point not only to a later but an 
earlier influence, stretching back to hours and days before 
their momentous meeting at the Jordan. Thus it may be 
noted here that the phrase of passionate reproach with which 
John assailed his hearers, Tevyjuata éyidyv@y (Matt. iii. 7 ; 
Luke ii. 7), is twice “delivered upon the mellowing of 
occasion,” once when Jesus replied to the charge: “ This 
man doth not cast out demons but by Beelzebub the prince 
of demons ” (Matt. xii. 34), and again in His warning at the 
close of the seven woes in Matthew xxiii. 33. The sentence 
“bring forth fruit befitting repentance” (Matt. ii. 8; 
Luke iii. 8), is expanded in the passage Matthew vii. 16-20, 
where verse 19 is a repetition word for word of Matthew iii. 
10 (cf. John xv. 6). Again, the favourite belief 1 about 
Abraham and his protective power to which John refers in 
Matthew iii. 9 is handled in a similar fashion by Jesus in 
John viii. 37-41. Finally, the axe is laid at the root of the 
tree in Matthew iii. 10 and in Luke xiii. 7-9, and the same 
verb (éxxéntw) is used, and the imagery of the latter half 
of Matthew iii. 12 recurs in Matthew xiii. 30. 

Now it may be thought that speech like this, “ full of forms, 
figures, shapes . . . revolutions,” is characteristic of the 
Old Testament, and that both derived it each for himself 
alone from their searching of the scriptures, but it is more 


1 Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, chapter xii. 
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probable, in view of the striking harmony which this one 
fragment of the Baptist’s preaching brings to light, that 
Jesus had listened to it, and that it had sunk into His ears 
(Luke ix. 44) and become part of that vital memory whence 
He drew so much of the form and substance of His thought. 
If we may take it for granted that the Baptist’s private 
converse was of a piece with his preaching, the one like the 
other hailing from the wilderness, then it may not be going 
too far to infer from the glimpse afforded of their kindred 
speech that they were wont to meet in the wilderness and 
take counsel together there. For John was not alone in 
homing to the solitudes. Jesus too sought the solitudes, 
sought them almost as He sought the souls of men. Com- 
muning with the silences and the wide horizons He found 
not only rest awhile but the visionary power which bore 
Him on his chosen way (Luke xiii. 33). One of the most 
conspicuous features of His conduct once He steps upon 
the stage of history is His custom of going away to desert 
places and to the heights of mountains. 
“How use doth breed a habit in a man.” 

Of two of the most distinguished men of our time a recent 
writer says: “‘ Between them there was a bond—the bond 
of the desert ; of great solitudes, of open spaces, and of the 
Arabic language—a close tie that the desert men under- 
stand.” And may we notsay that between John and Jesus 
there was this bond of the desert, a mutual feeling for great 
Nature which drew them each to the other, soul to soul, 
which fed their imagination or their 

‘*Reason in her most exalted mood,” 
and clothed itself in the expressive language of their lips ? 
In neither was the feeling for Nature such as to detach him 
from the thought or the enthusiasm of humanity. Itmade 
them all the more attentive to the still sad music of humanity. 
Just as the Revolution in France turned the mind of the 
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poet Wordsworth not less to the love of Nature, but more 
to the love of man, and through the love of man to a wiser 
love of Nature, so the national crisis of their day directed 
the minds of John and Jesus to the service of mankind. 
And all the more profoundly because : 


““Impulses of deeper birth 
Had come to them in solitude,’’ 
Receiving ,through these impulses the spiritual life in 
Nature their own inner life was quickened— 


“To hold fit converse with the spiritual world 
And with the generations of mankind.” 


Wordsworth in a noble passage of the last book of the 
“Prelude ” proclaims the truth that— 


“Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers; and hence the highest bliss 
That flesh can know is theirs—the consciousness 
Of whom they are, habitually infused 
Thro’ every image and thro’ every thought, 
And all affections by communion raised 
From earth to heaven, from human to Divine ; 
Hence endless occupation for the Soul. 


Hence cheerfulness for acts of daily life. 


Hence, amid ills that vex and wrongs that crush 

Our hearts—if here the words of Holy Writ 

May with reverence be applied—that peace 

Which passeth understanding, that repose 

In moral judgments which from this pure source 

Must come, or will by man be sought in vain.” 

Following the light which no poet has ever shed so fully 

as Wordsworth upon the creative ministry of Nature we 
may take it for a fact that the wilderness in all its solitude 
and sanctity wrought upon John and Jesus in “ visitings of 
imaginative power,” and was a “feeding source” of their 
rightness as well as their repose in moral judgments whereby 


they were able to— 
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“Express the image of a better time, 
More wise desires, and simpler manners.” 


And herein, as one may think, there may be found that 
which accounts for their use of terms drawn from its “ audible 
seclusions,”’ and for that soulful recognition of each other to 
which our records point. For a kinship of soul that is 
bound by a tie as close as this is fraught with mutual under- 
standing, with an inner knowledge of each other’s heart and 
life. The fact that the wilderness was so congenial to both, 
and that it inspired the speech of the one from whom it 
passed to the lips of the other, makes it almost certain that 
they had met there, and that there was the beginning of 
their mighty fellowship. At all events there is reason to 
believe that the wilderness played a greater part in the 
unfolding of their minds and their mutual destiny than we 
are wont to suppose. And, perhaps, it may not be out of 
place here to suggest that when Jesus asked the people, 
“What went ye out into the wilderness to see ?’’ He was 
speaking out of the memory of what He had Himself seen 
of John, and begun to admire in his character there. One 
may repeat in this connexion what was said before, that the 
words of Jesus as a whole, judging by their form as well as 
their content, are as truly the product of memory as of 
inspiration, and in this respect are all of one with the creative 
works of Art. As one might put it, they have each a back- 
ground of their own, like the great poem or picture, made or 
moulded of experience and all that that implies, and are as 
much a part of their background as it is a part of them. 
Which means that the memories of the thirty years are 
wrapt up and recorded in the moments of the three. And 
this may help to explain why in Jesus’ wonderful acclaim of 
John we seem to hear or overhear the grave sweet melody of 
“days foregone.” 


From this point of view-it may have been as much the 
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recollection of the past as the revelation of the present that 
impelled Jesus, soon after John began to preach, to leave the 
beloved home of Nazareth and join the surging crowds who 
went out to the Jordan to be baptized. Here we come to 
one of the most difficult questions in the beginnings of 
Christianity, the question of how to appraise and express 
the true significance of this meeting in the open between 
John and Jesus. It is not now their meetings in private 
that concern us, but their great historic meeting in the 
Jordan river. That the coming of the Word of God to John 
(Luke iii.!2) was followed by his appearance before the people 
and the lifting up of his unmistakable prophetic voice and 
their flocking, conscience-stricken, to his side, meant that 
the long-expected era of the reign of Heaven was now at 
hand. If one effect of his preaching, for which the people 
had now for a long time been more or less prepared, was that 
it awoke them to the sense of its approach and their own 
responsibility, another effect and the crowning one of all 
was that it drew Jesus into the open to express His unity 
with the word and ministry of John, and His unity alike with 
the people in their repentance and belief. The fact that 
Jesus was able to identify Himself with John on the one 
hand and with the people on the other, implies that it was 
no mere sudden impulse which constrained Him, but the 
resolve, the inevitable resolve, of one who had thought the 
matter out and saw the whole position from within. For 
the whole position was one in which He was personally 
involved as well as John and the people. If John and they 
connected the baptism of repentance inseparably with the 
coming Kingdom and the Coming One, He, obviously, 
connected it with both in a sense that far transcended theirs. 
The point is, how are we to reproduce the whole position as 
Jesus saw it from within? Can we, in other words, think 
out the relation of Jesus firstly to the Baptist, secondly, to 
VOL. XXVI. 18 
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the baptized, and thirdly to Himself as passing through an 
experience of intense communion with men into one of far 
more intense communion with God? For some answer to 
all these points is vital to our understanding, even our partial 
understanding, of the development of Jesus. 

Consider how great this man was to whom Jesus came 
from Galilee “to be baptized of him.” For in coming as 
He came of set resolve He was putting His seal to the dja 
or word of God which had come to John in the wilderness 
and which he had proclaimed with such spirit and power 
that the people as a whole were mastered by it and went out 
to him confessing their sins (Matt. iii. 5; Mark i. 5; Luke 
iii. 21). It was with the old prophetic fire, and with even 
more than the old prophetic force that John preached and 
so prevailed upon their inner life that in the great awakening 
which ensued, the great lifting up of their souls to reality 
(cf. Ps. xxiv. 4) their thoughts were roused to expectation, 
and to the one supreme concern “if haply he himself were 
the Christ ” (Luke iii. 15). Thatis one proof of his great- 
ness. For all the while without performing any sign (ef. 
John x. 41) John had simply pressed upon his hearers first 
and last a moral rule of life whose object was to cleanse the 
conscience and restore the soul. While judgment, clearly, 
was the master tone of all his preaching, it was not without 
an undertone of promise to the penitent. There was room 
for promise as well as judgment in the coming Kingdom and 
the Coming One. Being a prophet, and versed in ‘the 
voices of the prophets,” he could not but remember mercy 
(Hab. iii. 2). And so there stole into his compelling voice 
as into his compelling ordinance a breathing of the evangel 
(ednyyedileto, Luke iii. 18). 

But the signal proof of his greatness was not so much the 
crowding of the many to his baptism as the coming of the 
One. And the question is, what impelled the One at length. 
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to join the many in their marvellous procession to the 
Jordan? Delicate as the matter is and difficult it is surely 
not so dark as that it cannot be unveiled—in part. To 
begin with, in thinking of His coming to the Jordan one 
cannot but recall His earlier going to Jerusalem, where His 
eager soul was stirred with the sense of vision and of rapture 
in His Father’s house. And was it not the same inborn or 
elemental sense that was stirred in Him anew by something 
even greater than the temple, the unwonted spectacle of a 
whole people rising up in answer to the prophet’s cry? To 
a mind so deep and dedicate as His, already assured that 
the baptism of John was “ from heaven,” such a movement 
of the nation would appear in its true light as a return to 
the mighty God (Isa. x. 21). Thus if the highways to Zion 
were in His heart how much more the highways to the 
springs of water (Isa. xlix. 10; Jer. xxxi. 9). The feeling 
of compassion with which on a later occasion He beheld the 
multitude “‘ because they were as sheep without a shepherd ” 
would at this moment be rather one of concord and of joyous 
satisfaction because they were as sheep listening to the voice 
that led them back to the paths of righteousness. May we 
not think of Jesus, then, as rejoicing at that season in the 
Holy Spirit and as coming to the Jordan in the state of high 
felicity which His own Beatitudes describe (Matt. v. 6) to 
avow His approbation of the man who had been sent by God, 
and of the things which God had wrought by his ministry ? 
In a pilgrimage like His one cannot but perceive as one at 
least of its elements His intense attraction to the man, the 
kinsman of the wilderness, who had spoken from its silence 
as one speaks from heaven with a voice that shook the land. 

Now the fact that his voice had shaken the land and 
aroused so many sinners to repentance would confirm in 
Jesus and strengthen His belief in the heavenly source and 
sending of the baptism of John. It would satisfy in the 
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sense of the Beatitude (Matt. v. 6) His thirst and hunger 
after righteousness. One so apt as Jesus to discern the 
divine significance of things would not mistake the great 
event of the time, or fail to win the guidance it was meant 
to give. Like the hart longing for the waterbrooks the soul 
of Jesus longing after God would find the refreshment 
others knew not of (John iv. 32) in coming and seeing the 
face of God there at the fountain opened for sin and for 
uncleanness (Zech. xiii. 1). 

If we are right in thinking that it was in this spirit, the 
spirit as of one satisfied, that Jesus came to the Jordan and 
to John it would appear in His countenance and be seen by 
the Baptist as something that clearly marked Him out, and 
made Him different to the stricken multitude. And all the 
more if, as there is reason to suppose, they had met already, 
and there was a bond between them as close as that of the 
wilderness. In any case there is ample evidence in the 
Gospels to show that now the fashion of His countenance, 
and now the look of His eye, the tone of His voice, the grasp 
or gesture of His hand, the action of His body as a whole 
were the index or reflection of the thoughts and feelings 
which possessed His soul. It was never so true of anyone 
as of Him that— 


“Soul is form and doth the body make.” 


If a crowd of, ordinary folk on catching sight of Him on one 
occasion “ were struck with amazement and running up to 
Him saluted Him ” (Mark ix. 15), it is easy to believe that 
John would fasten his eyes upon Him, and see in His face 
the shining of a soul that was full of light (cf. Luke xi. 36). 
It may have been a gleam perchance of the radiance which 
was visible upon the mount where He was transfigured in 
the presence of His disciples and His face did shine like the 
sun (Matt. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 2). May it not be this that 
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underlies the witness of John in the Fourth Gospel (i. 32) ? 

If the appearance of Jesus in the presence of John had 
aught of this look of vision or of ecstasy, there is enough 
herein, as one may think, to account for the incident which 
is preserved by Matthew alone that “ John tried to prevent 
Him,'saying, ‘I have need to be baptized of Thee, and dost 
Thoucome tome?’ But Jesus answering said to him, ‘ Let 
it be just now ; for thus it becomes us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness” (Matt. iii. 14-15). When we think such things 
together as the self-revealing air of Jesus and the Baptist’s 
expectation of the Coming One mightier than himself there 
is good ground for accepting the story as it stands without 
resorting to the hypothesis of a “ redactorial addition ” to 
the narrative of Mark. “The intention of the editor of 
Matthew clearly was to prevent an undesirable interpre- 
tation of the Marcan narrative, and for this purpose he 
introduced a view of John’s baptism—to ‘fulfil all right- 
eousness ’"—which is more in line with the account in 
Josephus,” ete. (see The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. i. 
105-6). ‘It is quite clear,” say the editors of this useful 
book, ‘‘ that the baptism of Jesus by John is an integral 
part of the earliest Christian narrative, but seeing that it 
could so easily be interpreted as an acted confession of sin 
by Jesus the incident before us was introduced to prevent 
this interpretation.” But is it quite so clear that any 
motive of the kind lies behind the incident, or that even if 
it does it is fitted to achieve the end in view ? The incident, 
indeed, so far from preventing the interpretation, would 
seem in a sense to favour it. And therefore one is perhaps 
on clearer ground if one simply accepts the story of the 
baptism in Mark and the addition as it stands in Matthew, 
viewing the latter as an invaluable glimpse of the mutual 
relationship of John and Jesus, and as a help rather than a 


1 See Grammar of New Testament Greek. J. H. Moulton, i. 129, 175. 
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hindrance to a true interpretation of the whole transaction 
whether ‘‘ undesirable” or no. 

It will be granted that to John the coming of Jesus 
“attired with brightness like a man inspired’ must have 
been a signal tribute to the truth and to the triumph of his 
mission. It would be like the oath that ends dispute and 
ratifies the word (Heb. vi. 16). It would answer to and 
reward his prescience. 


“Tf there be aught of presage in the mind 
This day will he remarkable in my life.” 


In the “Character of the ‘Happy Warrior” the poet 
describes him as the man who 


“Through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 


May we not think that John, devoted as he was in conflict 
and in calm to the law and promise too, would be swift to 
catch in the enraptured countenance of Jesus some fresh 
communication from above making him hesitate at first to 
baptize a candidate so different to the rest ? It would endue 
his humble soul with more humility and with more of the 
uplift which attends it (Luke xiv. 11; xviii. 14). If this 
was the position between John and Jesus it is not strange 
that John should have been impelled to say to Jesus, “I 
have need to be baptized of Thee, and dost Thou come to 
me?” Such a welcome to the One was quite as natural to 
John as his warning to the many. But in saying this we are 
not bound to conclude that John at the moment was fully 
aware of Jesus as the Coming One, although it will surely be 
admitted that an inkling and even more than an inkling 
passed through his pure and prescient mind that this excep- 
tional being standing out alone among the multitude, His 
whole body full of light (Luke xi. 34), was none other than 
the Mightier Himself. It would be enough if John had but 
the awaking sense that Jesus was the Mightier to understand 


Bea 
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his reverent holding back, and his equally reverent giving 
in at the word of command to baptize Him of Whom he was 
not fit to be the slave, the strings of Whose sandals he was 
not worthy of himself to stoop and unloose (Mark i. 7, etc.). 

But the main point of the incident is not so much the self- 
abasement of the Baptist in the presence of Jesus, and the 
entire surrender of his own imperious réle and rite, as Jesus’ 
reinstatement of him and His deliberate self-subjection to 
his rule. What John was so ready to renounce Jesus was 
as eager to maintain, “ Let it be just now, for thus it be- 
seemeth us to fulfil all righteousness.’”’ In other words He 
held John up to his own especial task or trust, to what he 
had been sent and authorised to do. Thus He knew the 
Baptist and his calling better than the Baptist knew him- 
self or it. 

He knew that his baptism came from heaven, and was 
divinely suited to the time and to the vital needs of the time, 
His own and those of the people as a whole. And as for 
Himself He had come not to destroy but to fulfil. It isone 
of the most precious and revealing of all the actions of Jesus, 
this that He not only recognised but reaffirmed the baptism 
of John when John himself was prepared to let it go. It is 
perhaps easier to imagine than express what it must have 
meant to the lonely preacher that one like Him should thus 
express His faith in him and the cleansing labours of his 
hands. 

For Jesus in giving Himself up so openly to the baptism 
of John was bent upon acclaiming its divine authority. 
While He was conscious of authority residing in Himself, He 
was conscious too of authority beyond Himself, as when He 
took His stand upon the scriptures, and quoted them at 
chosen times, or as when He hailed the suppliant centurion 
and let him see that He also was under authority (Matt. 
viii. 9). If, as we are told, He did not trust Himself to men 
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knowing what was in man (John ii. 24, 25), there must have 
been some reason why He trusted Himself to the Baptist and 
to his discipline. What was there then in this man that 
made Him even more than willing to be subject to him, and 
evoked such unreserved compliance with his ordinance ? 
The incident before us seems to aid in offering a sufficient 
reason. Jesus found in John’s preaching and his practice 
no less than in the scriptures themselves authentic tidings 
of the will of God. Hence, so far from holding aloof, He 
with His great sense of truth deliberately set Himself within 
the sphere of thought which John had made his own, and 
wherein he abode with God (1 Cor. vii. 24). Thus He was 
at one with John in his announcement of the nearness of the 
Kingdom and of the prime and pressing duty of repentance 
in the life of the people. Which is the same as saying that 
the Kingdom about to come would come to them not 
through the rending or removal of the foreign yoke, but 
through the remission of their sins. “ It is not the restora- 
tion of Israel, but the reformation of men as men on which 
stress is laid.” “The preparation of the Lord’s people is 
not for world-wide empire, but for service of God and man.”’ 
With these ideas, ideas which, as Luke is fain to show, are 
present also in the songs of Mary (or Elizabeth) and 
Zechariah, voicing as they do the hopes of the Chasidim and 
not of the Nationalists, Jesus was in full accord. Hence 
in coming as He came to John He was entering into the 
fellowship of thought present and past alike in which the 
Baptist stood, and which he expressed of himself in burning 
tones of warning and appeal. Great as it was the voice of 
John was not merely a single or a solitary voice, even if it 
was of one crying in the wilderness, but rather the voice of 
a great tradition, or, in other words, the voice of prophecy 
itself, the speech of the Holy Spirit addressed to his time 
and hour. In this sense, therefore, may it not be said that 
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Jesus fulfilled all righteousness, or all His duty to God ? 
He identified Himself with the man whose mission was to 
be the new Elijah turning the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just (Luke i. 17). 

But there is more than this involved in the spacious 
phrase azAnodoa ndcay dixcuoodyny. For in coming to his 
baptism He was entering also into fellowship, identifying 
Himself, with the people who believed him (Matt. xxi. 32), 
and were baptized of him confessing their sins. He was 
bound to resemble His brethren in every respect, as the 
author of ‘“‘ Hebrews ” says (ii. 17). So, understanding as 
no one else the obligations of the time and of His own 
profound connexion with His people He could not choose 
but lay upon Himself the duty they performed. It ex- 
pressed what one may describe as His solidarity rather than 
merely His sympathy, that deeper sense of oneness with 
men which sprang all His life through and in His death from 
His sense of oneness with the Divine. “A man to be 
greatly good,” as Shelley says, “must imagine intensely 
and comprehensively ; he must put himself in the place of 
another and of many others ; the pains and pleasures of his 
species must become his own.”’ And the sins and sufferings 
of his species, as one may add, they, above all, must become 
his own. If this is true the question arises here, in what 
sense did the sins and sufferings of men become His own ? 
When we speak of Jesus’ self-identification with the Baptist 
and the baptized must we not also speak of the same in 
connexion with the unbaptized, even with those who would 
not repent afterwards and believe ? (Matt. xxi. 32). The 
author of ‘‘ Hebrews ” in another remarkable passage bids 
his friends “ compare [themselves with] Him who hopefully 
endured the contradiction of sinners against themselves ” 
(Heb. xii. 3). Some critics, it may be noted, prefer the 
marginal reading “ against Himself” because it is simpler 
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and better, while others favour the reading in the text, since 
it is “ better attested and more difficult and therefore more 
likely to be right.” Accepting it we may perhaps find a 
glimpse therein of the truth that Jesus by virtue of His 
identification with man and with God felt the contradiction 
or the schism which sin brings forth in the soul, which is sin 
itself in operation whose end is death. Now if we may 
suggest that it was His intense imagining of this, His 
absorption for the moment in the dark and deathly presence 
of sin that wrung the bitter cry of forsakenness upon the 
Cross (Mark xv. 34), may we not think that it was something 
of the same obsession by the sin of His brethren that brought 
Him to the waters of baptism—an experience which on this 
account must needs have wrought upon His expanding 
powers and prepared Him to see the signal mission and 
position to which He was about to be called? And all the 
more if, as one may venture to suppose, there was present 
in the consciousness of Jesus aught of the sense of schism 
itself. May we think of it in some respect as personal to 
Himself? Admittedly there is little evidence of this or 
none at all in any of our records unless it may be thought to 
be implied in the episode as a whole which is now before us, 
or in such a glimpse of His inner life as is found in Mark x. 18. 
But when we have recognised to the full the action of Jesus 
on its vicarious or representative side must we not go a step 
farther and ask if there was not a personal side to it as well ? 
Did not the baptism answer to a need felt in the depths of 
His own soul? Must we not at least open our minds to this 
as lying somewhere within the range of the phrase: odtw 
yao neénov éotiv ijuiv nAnodoa naoay dixavoodyny. 
Bethune-Baker observes in another connexion,! “ Yet the 
full manifestation of the love of God seems to require 
participation in the extremest sufferings of man, and at an 


1 The Faith of the Apostles’ Oreed, p. 117 (note). 
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earlier stage in His life the baptism of Jesus at the hands of 
John implies His own consciousness of the need of repen- 
tance and so the sense of sin—though later Christian thought 
could not tolerate this idea and converted what was surely 
one of our Lord’s deepest human experiences into a merely 
outward and formal ceremony performed for the sake of 
example to others.” Enough has been said to show that 
in the light of the phrase under discussion the view which 
treats the baptism as a merely outward and formal ceremony 
is as far as possible from the truth. And since one is bound 
to reckon with the phrase in its several implications it seems 
necessary to go as far in the opposite direction and admit 
that there is a sense in which Jesus came in His own person 
and received the baptism as one of the baptized, yet far 
more profoundly than any of them or than John himself was 
able to dispense it—thus fulfilling all His duty to God. 

To sum up the situation, may we not say that Jesus came 
to the Jordan to express not only His sense of oneness with 
the Baptist and with those of the people who turned of 
themselves to God (Luke vii. 29), and with the people as a 
whole, but also and most of all His own compelling sense of 
obligation, finding in the heavenly baptismal rite the means 
appropriate to the end? If this may be taken as verging 
towards the truth may we not picture Jesus as travelling 
from Nazareth of Galilee (Mark i. 9) under the incitement 
of the voice that rang from the wilderness, and, in His own 
conspiring soul, resolved to be right with God in His inner 
life, to be thoroughly cleansed from every thought or thing 
that might separate Him in any wise from His brethren, or 
that might prevent His being filled with all the fulness of 
God 2 (nay td xdAjowua tod Oeov, Eph. ii. 19). In a spirit 
so eager and ready to do right (cf. Ps. li. 10) there would 
be, as one may think, some finer and more piercing sense 
of those sins of inadvertence and unknown faults of which 
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the Psalmist speaks and from which he sought to be 
absolved (Ps. xix. 12). Thus in this profound and perfect 
setting of Himself right with God, in this self-losing and 
self-finding union with the Father, Jesus was acting both 
as an individual and a representative, the first-born of a 
great brotherhood. He was actually achieving in His 
own person by far the greatest thing that had ever been 
achieved in the mutual life of man and God, a union or 
identification with the life of God such as no prophet or 
teacher had achieved before Him, and such as being mature 
in growth and fully assured in all the will of God bound Him 
up inseparably with the life of man. 
JAMES ROBERTSON CAMERON. 


IS OUR SECOND GOSPEL COMPLETE ? 


Amipst all the conflict of criticism in regard to the Gospels 
and the Synoptic Problem one conclusion emerges as being 
a foundation fact admitted by almost all authorities, that 
is the priority of the second Gospel. It is acknowledged 
not only that St. Mark was written first of the extant Gospels 
but also that the other Synoptists drew a great deal of their 
information, sometimes almost word for word, from its pages. 

But one of the problems that have puzzled scholars for 
many years is why St. Luke, after following St. Mark’s 
account closely up to the end of his ninth chapter, should 
suddenly desert him for 350 verses and then return to take 
him up again at the exact point where he left off, namely 
at chapter x. 1. These 350 verses consist for the most part 
of matter that is paralleled, much of it verbally, by St. 
Matthew, so that whatever source it was that he was using 
here it was one which he possessed in common with the 
author of the first Gospel. Now it is quite easy to under- 
stand that the two Evangelists possessed one source in 
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common, and we know that that source was St. Mark; 
but when we are told that they used not only one but 
two common sources, from which they frequently copied 
word for word, we begin to think that the explanation is 
beginning to get a little worn. 

And yet, strangely enough, so far as I know no one has 
ever suggested that St. Luke is still following the one source 
which he has in common with St. Matthew, namely St. 
Mark, but that the portion upon which he based his so-called 
Greater Interpolation has been lost from all the texts which 
we possess. As a rule theories of misplacement and loss 
are particularly attractive to the modern critic, and I am 
rather surprised that no one has made a guess that some- 
thing is missing here. This is all the more strange because 
it is generally recognised that we do not possess the complete 
Gospel as it left St. Mark’s hands. 

It is only stating what everybody knows to say that the 
ending of the Gospel has been lost. We cannot believe 
that the last twelve verses as printed in our A.V. are the 
work of the Evangelist, nor do we think for one moment 
that he ended his Gospel with such a phrase as éyoBotvto 
yao. This belief is lifted into the realm of certainty by the 
fact that the scribes of the two earliest and most authorita- 
tive MSS. known to us left out those twelve verses, appar- 
ently deliberately and knowing of their existence; while 
other early scribes tried to fill in the lacuna by yet another 
ending. The theory that the last leaf was lost and that 
some scribe added a résumé of the events after the Resur- 
rection, to “‘ round off ”’ the book has much to recommend 
it as the easiest and most natural explanation. Why, then, 
has it occurred to nobody that if one leaf has completely 
perished there is no a priori reason why more should not 
also have been lost ? 

Now if we accept the theory of the lost leaf we must 
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remember that it also entails the theory that at one time 
St. Mark’s Gospel was represented by only one imperfect 
MS., or at least that all the others, and their offspring, 
perished without coming in contact with the imperfect MS., 
or its offspring. Nor is this by any means impossible ; for 
the wonder is, not that so many Gospel MSS. have perished, 
but that so many have been preserved. If we were to 
rely only on MSS. earlier than the fourth century we should 
have practically no New Testament at all. As a matter of 
fact, except a few papyrus fragments, so far as we know 
every MS. earlier than that date has perished. For all 
we know others of the canonical books may have been cut 
down to the single thread of one MS., and we do know that 
many uncanonical books of a date later than our Gospels 
had even that frail thread snapped and have perished 
utterly. 

But there is a special reason why copies of St. Mark’s 
Gospel should perish unregarded. To quote Dr. Sanday : 
“The moment the two longer Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke were written the shorter Gospel of St. Mark was 
at a discount. In earlier times it was always the Gospel 
least used and least quoted. The two longer Gospels incor- 
porated the greater part of St. Mark: and therefore the 
possessor of either of them possessed practically the substance 
of St. Mark as well: and so that Gospel fell into comparative, 
though not of course complete disuse.” 1 I think, therefore, 
that we can accept as a basis upon which to work this 
hypothesis of the lost leaf and the single mutilated MS. 
from which all our copies of this Gospel have been derived. 
Possibly this lone survivor owes its life to being bound up 
with the other Gospels. For a traditor would naturally, 
for the reasons given above, surrender his copy of St. Mark 
in preference to that of any other Gospel. In a bound 


Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 23. 
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volume, even if St. Mark came last and so would be more 
exposed to damage and more likely to be torn out for sur- 
render to the Imperial authorities, yet it would be more 
likely to be preserved for the sake of its companions. Who 
knows what tragedy lies behind the story of this mutilated 
volume! How very nearly a priceless possession was lost 
to the Christian world, saved only by the devotion of some 
nameless Christian. 

This MS., then, which Dr. Sanday calls uw, from which all 
our copies of St. Mark are derived, had its last page lost. 
But when a page is lost it almost always breaks off at the 
point of greatest wear and tear and of least resistance, that 
is where it is folded and sewn. Unless, therefore, immediate 
steps are taken, its fellow, the other half of the sheet, will 
also come away from its binding and be lost as well. Thus 
it is usual to find that leaves are lost in pairs. To take an 
example from a well-known MS. There are 105 leaves lost 
in Codex Bezae down to the end of the sixty-fourth quire, 
after which all else is lost. Out of these 105 leaves only 
seven are single leaves whose fellows have been preserved, 
while there are no fewer than twelve quires which have 
been lost completely... Now Codex y is “arranged (as a 
rule) in quaternions of four sheets ( = eight leaves = sixteen 
pages).”2 Codex A also had (originally) four sheets to the 
quire, so had D, while B has five. If then this imperfect 
MS. was bound in quires of four sheets, supposing that the 
outside sheet of the last quire was lost that quire would 
then only contain three sheets (= six leaves = twelve 
pages). We know that the last of these pages ended at 
épofotvto yde, can we calculate backwards and find where- 
abouts in the Gospel the first of these three sheets began ? 
If we can, we shall know just where the loss of the first half 


1 Or possibly only ten. See Scrivener’s Codex Bezae, p. xv. 
2 Sir F. G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the N.T.., p. 64. 
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of our missing sheet occurred. Let us use some of the MS. 
which we know as a guide. I have used the Codex Alexan- 
drinus because it is the oldest uni-lingual MS. to which, 
through the kindness of Sir F. G. Kenyon, I have been able 
to obtain access. But we must use it with care, for it is 
unlikely that our MS. (u) would be written so sumptuously 
or on quite such large pages. We must, therefore, expect 
that the same passage would take up rather more space 
but fewer pages in Codex A than it would inyw. I think 
that if we take the ratio as 12 to 11 we shall not be very 
far wrong. That means that if we count back eleven pages 
in Codex A it will bring us to the place in our MS. where 
the first page of our incomplete quire began. Eleven pages 
from époBotvto ydo brings us to the end of chapter ix. 

It is possible that it is only a coincidence that our calcula- 
tions should bring us to the exact spot where from other 
evidence of an entirely different character we suspect a 
lacuna ; but itis sufficient to persuade us that it may perhaps 
be worth while to continue our investigations. Can we 
carry them any farther? Ithink wecan. Supposing that 
the last page was lost, not through being torn off but through 
the breaking of the stitching at the end of the book, not 
only the one outside sheet of the last quire, but also the 
whole of the previous quire might have been lost with the 
greatest of ease. The two sides of one page would scarcely 
have been sufficient to contain the whole, or even a large 
proportion of St. Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14. That passage in 
Codex A contains two lines short of 284 columns, that is 
144 pages. How many pages would this passage occupy 
if transferred to St. Mark in our MS.? Now if we take 
Mark ii. 1-ix. 50 as roughly covering the same ground as 
St. Luke iii. 1-ix. 50 we find that (omitting the genealogies, 
which have nothing corresponding to them in St. Mark) 

1 To be exact, eight lines and a half off. 
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the space occupied by St. Mark as compared with St. Luke 
is approximately in the ratio of 39 to 34. That is to say 
that as a rule St. Mark’s accounts are rather fuller than St. 
Luke’s, a statement that a reference to any harmony of 
the Gospels will show to be correct. The space, therefore, 
that we should expect St. Luke’s Greater Interpolation to have 
occupied if it had been found in w may be arrived at by 
working out the following sum, which will give the number 
of pages that are missing: 14} x = x = = 17-8, practi- 
cally 18 pages, which is exactly the number which, on our 
hypothesis, we should expect to find. These calculations can- 
not, in the nature of the case, claim to be absolutely exact, 
but they do show that it is quite possible for such a quire 
to have been lost without demanding any essentially new 
material outside what we already possess in the other two 
Synoptic Gospels, and they add another to the chain of 
coincidences which we have encountered in dealing with 
this question. 

But there is yet another coincidence. It has often been 
remarked that St. Mark’s Gospel, although it is fuller, is 
very much shorter than any of the others. I have never 
seen any satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon given. 
For surely it is phenomenal that St. Mark, who would 
have almost unlimited matter of the most vital importance 
at both first and second hand, should deliberately refrain 
from recording it. Why did he leave out the whole of a 
most important period of our Lord’s ministry without so 
much as the least hint of anything that happened therein ? 
It will not do to say that he had not room to record it 
all, for not only is his Gospel far shorter than any of the 
others, but he appears to disregard the factor of space, at 
any rate he is much fuller in detail than the others, so 
that he cannot be said to economise. Now the first five 
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books of the New Testament are in the following ratio in 
regard to their length: St. Matthew 68, St. Mark 40-5, 
St. Luke 73, St. John (without the pericope de adultera) 53, 
The Acts 70.1 It is generally supposed that the longer 
books were governed to a certain extent by considerations 
of space, that is to say that it was mechanically inadvisable 
to prolong the length of the roll beyond a certain point. 
The actual amount that could be written on the longest- 
length roll would largely depend on the size of the letters 
and the idiosyncrasies of the individual writer. Thus it is 
quite possible that the three longest of the above books 
were written upon the same sized roll, that is the standard 
longest-length. Perhaps the most satisfactory explanation 
of the omission by St. Luke of the matter contained in St. 
Mark vi. 45—viii. 26 is that he was unable to find room on 
his roll for all the matter that he had and so was forced by 
considerations of space to omit some of it.? 

This immediately brings to the front two questions: 
firstly, why did St. Luke omit a portion of St. Mark and then 
fill up from another source ? and secondly, why did not St. 
Mark write on a larger roll so as to utilise more of his 
material? If we can accept our hypothesis both these 
questions are answered satisfactorily. For on that hypo- 
thesis there are twenty pages lost from St. Mark; one 
whole quire and the first half sheet of the next after chapter 
ix. ( = 18 pages), and the other half of the same sheet after 
chap. xvi. 8 (=2 pages). These twenty pages would 
occupy in W.H. 31-5 pages, that is to say that the ratio 
for St. Mark would be brought up to 72 (40-5 + 31-5 = 72); 
i.e. four more than St. Matthew and one less than St. Luke. 
So that if we make allowance for the different styles of 


1 This ratio has been worked out on the basis of W.H.’s Text. 
* Seo Sir J. C. Hawkins, Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, Essay 
a2; 
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writing it is quite possible that the first three Gospels and 
the Acts were written on rolls of almost the same length, 
viz. the longest practicable. 

All these coincidences encourage us to go further. Can 
we find any internal evidence to support our conjecture ? 
And here we must admit that all that can be adduced in 
its favour is the fact that we find our Lord suddenly trans- 
ported from Capernaum to the neighbourhood of Jericho. 
But this in itself presupposes a gap in the narrative, if we 
can trust the other Gospels ; for there seems no reason why 
St. Mark, who has been so vivid and minute before, should 
suddenly entirely ignore a very important epoch in our 
Lord’s ministry. It can scarcely have been because his 
information failed him, for there is no reason to suppose 
that St. Peter was absent through the whole of this journey 
as some have tried to prove; and even if he had been it is 
inconceivable that he should have remained in ignorance 
of all the important happenings of that time. In any case 
we have got to find some reason for such a gap, and no 
really convincing one has yet been found. 

It is possible that x. 1 is the connecting link that unites 
the dismembered halves of the Gospel. In this case it may 
have been the work of the scribe who copied yw and who first 
added the last twelve verses after époBotvto ydg, and he 
may have obtained it from the parallel passage in St. Mat- 
thew. Now St. Mark x. 2-12 is parallel to St. Matthew xix. 
3-9. Both these passages are introduced by a more or less 
conventional verse that merely states that Jesus departed 
from thence (“from Galilee’’ in St. Matthew), and that 
great crowds came to Him (“ followed Him ”’ in St. Matthew). 
Thus if our scribe wanted a verse to join together chapters 
nine and ten he need only have gone to the parallel passage 
in St. Matthew to find one ready to his hand. If we compare 
these two passages we shall find that the great majority of 
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the words which are found in St. Mark are also found in 
St. Matthew. There are only four common words and two 
uncommon words which have no place in St. Matthew’s 
account. Of the four common words two (éxeifev and adAw) 
are adverbs of such frequent occurrence that no conclusions 
can be drawn from their use; of the other two (dvaotds 
and éiéacxev) the same may also be said, except that I 
would draw attention to the fact that dvaotdc is also found 
among the first three words of chapter xvi. 9-20, the acknow- 
ledged work of the same scribe. The two uncommon words 
are sider and ovrmogevovta; the former is found no- 
where else in St. Mark, while the latter is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament. But it is worthy of notice 
that our scribe shows an excessive fondness for the simple 
verb zogevouct, using it no less than three times in the 
twelve verses that he wrote, though St. Mark never used 
it at all. 

It is certainly strange that St. Mark should use two dag 
ciojueva in one line, and it is possible that we have in 
this verse (x. 1) the work of the author of xvi. 9-20; but 
it would be very difficult to detect the hand of an otherwise 
unknown scribe in a simple verse of this kind that is so 
nearly parallel to a verse in another Gospel. Nor is it 
necessary to prove that this verse was not written by St. 
Mark, as it would in no way invalidate the theory if it 
were to be proved conclusively that it was his work. 

There is, however, one serious criticism to answer. How 
do you know that the MS. was in Codex form when the loss 
took place? But our original hypothesis was that a leaf 
was lost, an accepted theory of which no one has thought 
of disputing the possibility. And it is not easy to conceive 
of a roll losing certain columns of writing, for it would be 
a hundred chances to one that the tear would not be a 
straight one, or if straight that it would not come exactly 
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in the small space left between two columns. But leaves 
naturally become worn where they are folded, and it is a 
common experience for the last leaf of a book, especially 
a manuscript book, to be torn off without loss or damage 
being done to any of its neighbours. This particular 
book probably only escaped complete destruction by the 
skin of its teeth, pushed into all sorts of odd hiding places, 
read only by stealth, perhaps costing even the life of its 
owner, the wonder is that it survived at all. These con- 
siderations are all in favour of the MS. being in Codex form 
at the time when the loss took place; but there is other 
evidence that points to that event having happened at a 
much later date than is generally supposed. 

For I shall be told that it is quite impossible that all but 
one copy of the Gospel should have perished at such a late 
date as that at which you would find a Codex of this kind. 
But at what date was there such a wholesale destruction of 
Christian Scriptures as during the years that followed the 
first edict of Diocletian, 303 a.p.? As noted above, practi- 
cally all MSS. earlier than that date have perished, and it 
would be quite possible at that time for a MS. similar to 
the one that we are considering to have been in existence, 
bound and paged as we have suggested. 

But here we are met by a greater difficulty. Do we find 
any quotations from either of the alternative endings in 
any other literature before that date? If we do it would 
seem at first sight that these endings must have been in 

‘existence at the time when those quotations were made. 
The earliest patristic evidence for St. Mark xvi. 8-20 is 
said to be Justin Martyr, who quotes Psalm ex. 3 as predica- 
tive tod Adyou tod icxve0d dv dnd “Iegovoadyju ot andotohor 
abtod é€eAOdvteg mavtayoo éxyjovéay. The last three 


1 The Codex form existed considerably earlier than was at one tims 
thought ; most of the Oxyrhinchus papyri are in this form. 
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words of this quotation are found, in a different order, in 
Mark xvi. 20; but they were the natural and obvious words 
for Justin to use and his point was contained, not in them, 
but in the words dx ‘Iegovoadju, which he could have got 
from St. Luke xxiv. 47, or from Acts i. 4. Three such 
ordinary words can scarcely bear a great weight as evidence, 
or prove conclusively that Justin was acquainted with our 
passage. 

Treneeus, on the other hand, quotes xvi. 19 as definitely 
belonging to St. Mark’s Gospel. “In fine autem Evangelii 
ait Marcus: ‘Et quidem Domine Iesus postquam locutus 
est receptus est in caelos, et sedet ad dexteram Dei’ ” 
(Ir. iii. 10, 6). Here, surely is positive proof that the longer 
ending was in existence as early as 200 a.D. But when we 
have considered a little we shall recognise that, on the 
contrary, this passage is very weighty evidence that when 
Irenzeus wrote it the Gospel was still intact. For he dis- 
tinctly says that St. Mark said these words, so that if he 
were quoting from St. Mark as we now have it it would mean 
that the ending of the Gospel had been lost and another 
one supplied so long before that he was in complete ignorance 
of it. So that a sufficiently long time must have elapsed for 
this fact to have been forgotten, and for Irenzeus to be under 
the impression that he was quoting from St. Mark’s own 
words when he was really doing nothing of the sort. And 
yet, in spite of this complete forgetfulness and Irenzus’ 
perfect certainty that these were the words of St. Mark, the 
scribes of Codex § and Codex B knew with equal certainty 
that these verses were not his work. What fresh information 
was available 150 years after the death of Irenzeus of which 
he was entirely ignorant ? And if there had been such fresh 
information were those scribes sufficiently conversant with 
the principles of Textual Criticism to have been sure that 
they were right on a point of such importance, which had 
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arisen at a time so far distant from their own? For we 
may be fairly confident that nothing less than absolutely 
certain knowledge of the pseudonymity of these verses, and 
that probably at first hand, would have persuaded them to 
omit something that they found as a part of the sacred text. 

How, then, are we going to explain Ireneus’ quotation ? 
I believe that he was quoting from the original ending, which 
was still extant in his day but is now lost, and that the 
author of Mark xvi. 8-20 knew this fact and was thus able 
to recover at least one verse of the original ending. It will 
be noticed that this verse is in its wrong connexion in the 
T.R., and makes it appear as though the Ascension had 
taken place from the Upper Room; the result of faulty 
compilation and the anxiety of the scribe to include a 
genuine verse of St. Mark in his own ending. My impression 
is that both verses 15 and 19 were in the original ending 
and that the author of the longer ending had seen or heard 
this at some time and tried to produce the gist of it from 
memory, obtaining verse 19 directly from Irenezus. 

The only Latin ante-Nicene evidence that can possibly 
be quoted is that of Vincentius of Thebais, but the reference 
is both obscure and incorrect and could certainly have been 
derived from elsewhere. Thus all the positive evidence seems 
to point to the supposition that the loss took place during 
the early part of the fourth century, for the earliest evidence 
that we have is the fact that the scribe of B left a blank 
space after verse 8, clearly implying that there was more 
that might have been written. This seems to mean that 
he knew of the loss of the last page, and does not necessarily 
imply that he knew that some one had tried to make good 
that loss by writing unauthentic verses. So that we can 
use this fact as evidence of the lost leaf but not as evidence 
of the existence of the new ending. 

We have no evidence as to who was the bold scribe who 
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added these verses. He was probably a man of some 
education and learning, or he would not have ventured 
to write them, nor would they have been so generally 
accepted as they seem to have been. It is possible that 
they were the combined recollections of more than one man, 
that they were edited by a committee, so to speak, of those 
who had heard the lost ending. This would explain both 
their general acceptance and the disconnected way in which 
they are written. If this explanation could be accepted I 
would put the date of their composition at somewhere about 
330 A.D.; it was at this date that the rapid multiplication 
of Scriptures began. There were two important happenings 
about that time which must have had an influence upon the 
written Gospels. About the year 331 the Emperor Constan- 
tine ordered fifty copies of the Scriptures for the Churches 
in Constantinople; and about the year 350 the papyrus 
volumes in the library at Cesarea were replaced by vellum 
codices. Now it would scarcely have done to present the 
Emperor with a mutilated Gospel, so perhaps the scribes 
put their heads together and completed it, either from what 
they remembered coupled with any patristic evidence that 
was to be had, or by briefly reproducing the chief facts 
that were recorded in the other Gospels. On the other hand 
those who copied out the MSS. of the holy martyr Pamphilus 
at Czesarea would be much less likely to tamper with such 
sacred MSS., and it is worthy of notice that the two great 
uncials that omit these verses have both been connected 
with Czesarea, while the remaining authorities for their 
rejection are almost all either Palestinian or African. In 
course of time it was inevitable that the Imperial text, as 
represented by the MSS. at the Capital, should supersede 
all others, Egypt holding out the longest, as she always did, 
against her rival Constantinople. 

[ ought, perhaps, to mention the theory that these verses 
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were written by Ariston (Aristion ?), but the supposition 
rests on a note in a tenth century version, and as there is 
no further evidence forthcoming it has little value. But 
it may be true that the author’s name was Ariston, but 
that he was a different person from Papias’ Aristion, and 
if so the fact does not help us in any way to decide the 
date. Finally, I would deal with one more criticism. On 
our hypothesis at some time after 303 a.p. there was only 
one extant MS. of our Gospel. Yet within the next seventy- 
five years there arose variations in the text amounting to 
some hundreds; is it possible that in so short a time all 
these could have come into existence ? But textual varia- 
tions are the product, not of lapse of time alone but of the 
multiplication of editions; and when were the Gospels 
multiplied more rapidly than on the adoption of Christianity 
as the State Religion ? 

Thus, so far as textual evidence is concerned, I maintain 
that there appears to be no reason why we should not place 
the copying of the mutilated MS. as near as possible to the 
time when we first have evidence of it, that is some time 
early in the fourth century. And the period that suits the 
best from every consideration is the time when the greatest 
destruction of Christian literature took place, namely some 
time between the first edict of Diocletian, A.D. 303, and the 


Edict of Milan, a.p. 313. 
B. P. W. SratHer Hunt. 
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Ir is presumed by many that because the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel did not state it in so many words that he 
was not aware of the Virgin Birth. But it was possible for 
him, if for any reason he did not care to do so plainly, to 
have suggested it in a veiled and subtle manner. The 
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formula of the Incarnation xal 6 Adyoo odoé éyéveto is 
clearly connected with the preceding words “ who were not 
begotten of bloods, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God,” of od & aiudtwy 0008 &% Oedjuatos 
caoxoc, ob0e &x Bediuatos « Gvbo0¢, GAN && Oeod éyervyOnoar. 
An early variant here, 6¢ éyevy7j(n may have been due to 
the preceding écou or to confusion in the Latin, or to the 
Syriac version, where the plural ino is followed by the copula 
o, and is the basis of the readings in Ireneus, ‘‘ Non ex 
voluntate carnis, neque ex voluntate viri, sed ex voluntate 
Dei verbum caro factum est ” (iii. 16. 2)!; and in Tertullian, 
‘“‘Non ex sanguine, nec ex voluntate carnis, neque ex volun- 
tate viri, sed ex deo natus est.’”’? Although verse 13 does 
not refer to the Incarnation but to the begetting of spiritual 
sons, in some subtle way it is connected, as we shall see, with 
verse 14, the formula of the Incarnation and the instinct 
of these early commentators was right. 

Secondly, we note the skilful and delicate manner in 
which the Old Testament allusions are made in the account 
of the Creation by the Logos of the cosmos, and the Church,’ 
and of His own humanity. But, whereas we have oxétoc¢ in 
Genesis, we have oxotia here—an intentional alteration. 
Even the form of the sentence xai 6 Adyoo odo éyéveto 
suggests a command similar to yerybijtw yds. The order of 
these words is not the usual. The writer avoids the order 
nal éyéveto 6 Adyog ode& owing to the well-known phrase 
xal éyéveto Adyos Kuelov mods we Aéyor, which occurs more 
than twenty times in Ezekiel and frequently elsewhere, in 
order to prevent confusion of the word with the Word of 
God. There is thus a subtle meaning even in the position of 

1 See further iii. 19, 2, “Non ex voluntate carnis... natus est ;” also 
v. 1. 3. Cf. Justin, Apol. i. 22, who refers verse 13 to the Incarnation, 
The plural ot, however, is correct. Epiphanius has the singular aluaros 
wrongly. 

2 De Carne Christi, 24. 3 “ As many as received Him,” verse 12. 
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6 Adyos. While the words é doyi iv 6 Adyos and the formula 
before us, xal 6 Adyoo odes éyéveto indicate a distinction 
between the existence of the Word, out of time and space, and 
His becoming man, they also show that it is the same Word 
who existed in the beginning and in His incarnate state. 
But the affinities of the Logos doctrine are Greek as well as 
Jewish. It not only resembles the Philonic Logos and the 
Jewish Memra, but also the Stoic’s Reason, the seed- 
containing Reason of the world. Diogenes Laertius (VII. 
134), in his summary of the theory of Zeno, mentions the 
latter’s two principles, the unformed and passive matter 
(8An) and the active and creative element in it, 6 éy air# 
Adyos, which is described after the analogy of the seed 
(onéouwa) in the womb (yor). Such according to Zeno was 
the relation of the seed-containing word or reason (6 omeoua- 
tix0¢ Adyos) to matter. This spermatikos Logos would be 
familiar to all educated persons of the first century in Ephe- 
sus and other centres of culture in the East. The Stoic was an 
Eastern philosophy, and its view of the world as an animated 
living creature, borrowed from the Timeus, was a platitude 
in literature.1 The Valentinian school spoke of “‘ the soul 
of the world and of Demiurge”’ (Iren. I. iv. 1). Marcus 
Aurelius wrote about the spermatikos logos as the creative 
principle. Here we may also see a trace of this theory in 
the dualism presented. As in Genesis God gave the sun to 
shine (gaivew) and to divide between the light and the 
darkness (oxdétos), here the light shineth (gyatver) in the 
darkness (oxoria), and the darkness did not receive it 
(xatéAaBev). Diogenes Laertius shows how in Zeno’s theory 
the spermatikos logos made matter pliable or workable 
(ebcoydr) for itself with a view to the genesis of what was to 
follow (tiv taéy ééfj¢ yéveow). But here the darkness (oxotéa) 


1 Virg. Aen. vi. 726 f. speaks of the inner spirit and mind diffused through 
creation. ‘Spiritus intus alit ... Mens agitat molem.” 
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will not be made amenable, it will not receive the Logos, and 
will not be made pliable or suitable for the genesis of anything 
good. It will not receive and therefore cannot conceive. 
This leads us to reconsider the meaning of xatéAaBev, which 
has been rendered “‘ comprehended ” (A.V.), “ apprehended ” 
(R.V.), “‘ overcame ” (R.V.M.). The word originally means 
to grasp, physically and then intellectually, but it has a 
different sense in Ireneeus’ description of the Valentinian 
system. There he used it in three senses, (1) to comprehend 
(I. ii. 3), (2) to overtake (I. iv. 1), and (3) to receive for 
conception (I. iv. 1). According to the Valentinians 
Enthymesis or Achamoth, from which the Demiurge sprang 
as another abortion, was the abortion, éxtowua, of Sophia 
the mother, being ‘‘ femina a femina ”’ (iii. 25-6). In I. iv. 1 
Irenzeus describes the birth of Achamoth after source A 
(Lipsius), 2w ydo gwrdog éyéveto xai mAnodmatos duoeyos 
wal aveidcoc doneo éxtowua did tO undéy xatetdnyévat, out- 
side the light and pleroma was she born, shapeless and 
formless like an abortion, owing to the mother having 
received nothing. In I. ii. 5, also ascribed to A, the same 
thing is said to be shapeless and formless owing to the fact 
that nothing was received (xatadaBeiy). Harvey says: 
“i.e. by any foetal odAAnyic of Sophia, and suggests that tod 
agderixod onéguatos is to be understood in both passages. 
Owing to this fact the fruit (xaomdc) is said to be ‘‘ weak and 
female.” In I. ii. 3 (source B) ‘Sophia attempted the 
impossible and then gave birth to a shapeless substance 
(odoia Guogyoc), such as her female nature was able to 
produce.”’! These three passages show that xatadauBdvew 
can refer to the reception of seed for conception. The 
Gnostic idea was that the male conferred form (woog”)) upon 
the offspring, and consequently when there was no male the 


offspring was without form because the mother had received 
1 


olay piow elxe Ondrelay Texely. 
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nothing (did td undéy xatadaBeiv). These passages suggest 
that xatédafe (John i. 4) means “received for concep- 
tion.” Hebrews xi. 11 says Sarah obtained strength eic 
xataBodny ongouatoc, which does not mean “for the 
foundation of a family,” or ‘for conception,” but for 
receiving what Theophylact explains as td xatapdnOéy sic 
adt7y ongoua. Philo also speaks of onéouata sic yi 7} 
Entear xataBadddueva. The word for conception, ovddafy, 
implies a word like xatadaf7 for reception. The point of 
the Parable of the Sower is that the seed did not get down 
(xatéBn) and that the ground consequently failed to receive 
it (xatadaBeiv) and to bring forth. Here the hostility of 
the darkness is shown by the fact that it did not receive the 
Light. Here as in Genesis we have the contrast between 
light and darkness. But here on a higher plane, ethical and 
spiritual. But Life is the prior principle. In Him, the 
Word was Life and the Life was the Light of men. The 
vitalising power becomes illuminative in Him. The Light 
is the power that goes forth from the Life which is in the 
Word, and so in not accepting the Light the darkness would 
not allow herself to be impregnated with the Life and to 
produce spiritual sons. 

In order to express this idea the writer deliberately used 
the feminine oxotia instead of the more usual oxdtoc.}! 
Pythagoras bracketed gag with Gooey and oxdto¢g with Ov. 
Here it is feminine in form as well, and represents the female 
element which would have received and become impregnated 
by the Life, who is the Light, but would not, Milton may 
have had this in his mind when he wrote : 


“Thou from the first 
Wast present and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like satst brooding o’er the vast abyss 
And mad’st it pregnant.’’? 


1 Only once in this Gospel (John iii. 19), cxorla thirteen times. The 
neuter is more frequent in the Synoptists and Paul. 2 P.L. Book 1. 
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Tn contrast with this hostile reception is the attitude of those 
who receive the Word and thereby become the sons of God. 
The results are, accordingly, different. The darkness, the 
vast space hostile to, or void of, the Spirit of Life and Light, 
did not receive down into itself, as the earth and the womb 
receive the seed, the seed or oxéowa of the Spermatik Logos, 
the seed-giving Word, the seed of the vitalising, illuminative, 
spiritualising, generative principle of the Word, who was 
Life and therefore Light. The consequence was that the 
darkness could not produce a spiritual offspring. On the 
other hand, ‘no one who hath been begotten of God con- 
tinues to sin because God’s seed (oméoua attod) abideth in 
him ” (1 John iii. 9). Cf. 1 Peter i. 23, born again (dva- 
yerynuévot) not of corruptible seed (ozogd), but of in- 
corruptible, through the divine Word of God.” In John 
iii. 3-5 the being begotten from above (yervy67jvar dywber), 
or “of the spirit” (é% aveduatoc) corresponds to the being 
begotten of God (& Oe0d yervybijva) of the Prologue (i.13). 
James (i. 18) used the word for the female, ‘‘ He brought 
us forth (axexdynoev) by the Word of God,” who is the 
instrument of our new birth, just as if there was a Divine 
Motherhood as well as Fatherhood. 

The writer develops his argument as he passes from such 
vague abstractions as 7} cxotia to more common ideas and 
facts. The attitude of 7) oxotia which would not receive 
the seed of the Christian Logos spermatikos (0d xatéAapBev) 
becomes more practically and historically manifested in the 
hostility of the world which did not recognise (odx éyvw) 
Him, and of His own inner circle of relations, who would 
not take Him to their homes or fellowship (08 zagéAafov). 

1 The Stoics regarded the Deity as of double nature, male and female. 
Varro and Augustine (De Civ. D. 7, 9) quoted Val. Soranus on Jupiter : 
‘Progenitor genetrixque deum, deus.” Eusebius quotes an Orphic hymn 


in which Ze’s is called dponvy and vuud¢h. Philodemus quotes Zeds dppnv 
ZLevs Ouse 
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But as many as simply took Him (2Aafov), to them He, the 
Logos, gave the privilege to become children of God. But 
these children of God (réxva O06) were begotten of God 
(éx Oeod éyerviOyoay). They were the creation of His 
Divine Word and Spirit, His Life and Light which was in 
Christ and the Spirit. These were born not of women (é€ 
aiuwdtor), nor of the will of the flesh (the material element), 
nor of the will of man (the male element), but of God, the 
spiritual power. They are not to be explained by any 
physical generation but only by a Divine. At this point, 
resuming the thought of the Logos, he states the fact of 
His Incarnation already implied in verses 11 and 12, ‘‘ And 
the Word became flesh and tabernacled (éox1jywoe) among 
us.” This and the preceding sentence, as we have seen, were 
taken together by Justin Martyr, Irenzeus and Tertullian 
as both referring to the Incarnation. But to read, ‘‘ Who 
(6c) was born not of bloods, etc.’’ would make the Incar- 
nation docetic, for it would not only exclude the virgin birth 
but also birth from a woman, as an examination into the 
meaning of 2 aiudtwy will show. Various explanations 
have been given of this expression, but all are plainly 
wrong. Godet and Meyer refer it to the constituent parts 
of the blood ; Westcott says, ‘‘ the use of the plural appears to 
emphasise the element out of which in various measures 
the body is formed.” Gore! says it is “the mixture of 
human seeds.” It simply means “of woman,” and is 
another way of saying é tio xovdiac (cf. iii. 4), such a 
birth from the womb being contrasted with birth from the 
Spirit in the discussion with Nicodemus. Here (verse 13) 
the primary reference is to those spiritual children of God, 
téxva Oc00, who trace their spiritual birth not to a mother’s 
womb, nor to the will of the flesh, nor to the will of a human 
father, but to the will of God. é aiudtwy here corresponds 
1 Belief im God, p. 2765. 
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to eic tH xotdlay in iii. 4. But there is a subtle difference. 
For 2& aiudtwy here is practically contrasted with xata 
odoxa, which in Galatians iv. 23 is set off against 6” émayyediac. 
Hagar’s son was born in the ordinary way, the birth of the 
son of Sarah was exceptional. So here 2 aiwétwy may be 
set off against é Oedjpatocs cagxdc, or, as Paul would say, 
xata odexa. ‘One flesh’’1is pointedly used of the prospec- 
tive father and mother. Their children are naturally then 
xata ogoxa or éx Oedjuatoc oagxds. It is probable that 
the writer in his own mind deliberately distinguished between 
the latter expression and é aiudtwr. This probability is 
strengthened by the fact that Leviticus xii., which concerns 
the purification of women after childbirth, has the plural 
‘bloods ” (0%) three times, verse 4 ‘“‘ in the bloods of her 
purification ”’ ; verse 5, ditto; verse 7, “ from the fountain 
of her bloods.’”? The LXX has the singular all through. 
But it would be like this writer to correct silently the Greek 
reading after the Hebrew. In fourteen quotations he never 
once sides with the LX X against the Hebrew, but in three he 
agrees with the Hebrew against the LXX.? His knowledge 
of Leviticus was not slight. Some fifteen passages from 
that book are referred to in the epistles and gospel. Two 
will suffice here. John i. 17, ‘“‘ the law was given through 
Moses ”’ (see Lev. xxvi. 45) ; Leviticus xxvi. 11, ‘‘ I shall set 
my tabernacle (ox7jvyj) among you” (é dyiv) is reset in 
Eoxyvwoer év Hui, (i. 14). In this passage, in which Paul 
(2 Cor. vi. 16) saw an allusion to the indwelling Spirit, this 
writer descried a reference to the Incarnation. One looked 
at it from the side of God, the other from the side of man. 
This shows the importance in which Leviticus was held, and 
how well it was known. And if Leviticus xxvi. 11 throws 
light upon John i. 14, Leviticus xii. may throw light upon 
John i. 13, é& aiudtwr. It is to be noted that the plural 


1 Gen. ii. 24, Mt. xix. 8, 1 Cor. vi. 16. 2 Westcott, St. John, p. xiv. 
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bloods (0%) is also used in Ezekiel xvi. 6, 9 of a woman, 
“polluted in thine own bloods,” “‘ washed away thy bloods.” 
Here again the LXX has the singular. The expression 
é€ aiudtwy could not be used of a man, and must refer here 
to a woman. The parallels mentioned support this. Re- 
garded from the Divine side the Logos was éx Oeov, of God, 
but from the human side, é aiudtwy, from a mother’s womb. 
Thus the Logos became odog. But His becoming odeé, here 
in the general sense of humanity, was not xatd odoxa. His 
birth was indeed from a mother (é aiudtwyr), but not through 
sexual desire (to which the female is also subject), nor 
through male co-operation. So the formula of the Incar- 
nation would be 6 Adyoc odo& éyéveto 8 aiudtwy [adr 
obx &x Oehjuatog caopxdcs ob0é &x Dedijuatoc avdodc] GAN éx 
6cot. Cf. Luke i. 23, ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee, and the power (éddvayic) of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee, and that which is begotten (yevyv@pevov) shall 
be called holy, Son of God.”! Justin M. (Apol. i. 32) com- 
bined John and Lukei. in his formula odx # dvOowmneiov 
oméouatoc, Gad’ & Oeod duvduewc. If “flesh”? in verse 
13 is used in a coarse sense, “‘ flesh ’’ in verse 14 is not. It 
denotes the perfect and complete humanity of the Word, and 
embraces the body, soul and spirit of man as odoé and basar 
do in certain places in the Old Testament.? 

We have an interesting parallel to 2é aiudtwy, as used here, 
in Euripides, Jon, 693, where GAAwy toagets && aiudtwy can 
only mean “ another woman’s child.” Jon was the son of 
Apollo, and Creusa. Xuthus, who married her afterwards, 
claims the boy as his son. The Chorus conclude that he 
is his son “‘ by another woman,” dAdwy é€ aiudrwy, the irony 
of the situation being that Ion was Creusa’s own son. So 


1 Cf, Mt. i. 20. That which is begotten (yevv76¢v) in her is of the Holy 
Spirit (€« Ivevuaros ‘Aylov). 
2 Job xii. 10. ‘‘ In whose hands is the spirit of all flesh.” 


VOL, XXVI. 20 
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here the Logos became man in the womb of a woman, being 
“born of her bloods,” 2& afudtwy, the female element only 
being concerned in His birth. His birth was absolutely free 
from even the natural desires of woman and man. There 
was only the Divine Father in His case, and of Him He was 
povoyeris saga matodc. All other human births were 
naturally 2 aiudtwy ual é% Oedijuatoc dvdodc, and there- 
fore xata odoxa. He probably mentioned the female 
element in the fetus first because he desired to emphasise 
the fact that there could be such a human birth—a birth 
entirely free of human passion and action, purely & aiudtwy, 
that is of a woman’s body and without even the 6éAnua 
oaoxdc in her case, in order to prepare the way for his great 
formula xai 6 Adyog odo& éyéveto, as who should say, “ here 
was a birth with which no carnal feelings or action were 
associated, a man born of a pure virgin, by the power of God. 
And this because that which was begotten was movoyerr¢ 
aoa satods, the Only-Begotten from the Father’s side. 
Of the Father many other sons were begotten (é Oe0d éyer- 
yiOnoayv). But here the sdvo¢ is emphatic. He was the 
unique and only Son from (zaod) the Father’s side. This 
relation is emphasised in this Gospel. In no other Gospel 
are the phrases zaga xateds and zaod Oeod used. 

They both express a unique and supernatural relation and 
mission. The word “ Father,” rarely used in the Synoptists, 
is frequently employed, more than a hundred times, of the 
relation of God to the Word. As Jehovah tabernacled 
among His people, the Word, who was the Father’s Son, 
not a personified word like the memra of the Targum, 
entered upon a life among men. God the Father, ‘the 

1 vi. 46, 6 dy rapa Tod Oeod: vii. 29, ““I know Him because I am from 
(rapa) Him”: xvi. 25, “The Paraclete whom I shall send unto you from 
the Father ” (rapa rod marpés), “the Spirit of Truth who proceedeth from 


(rapa) the Father.” [Our Lord’s origin similar to that of the Spirit. Both 
are rapa marpés.] Of Him others said that He was rapd 0¢o0 (ix. 16, 33). 
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fountain of Deity,’ alone was the source of His Being, the 
only Father, divinely and humanly, that He possessed. As 
He walked among men He was called Jesus bar-Joseph, as 
was the custom (i. 45, vi. 42), but He Himself never spoke of 
any other father, neither does St. Paul, and the writer of this 
Gospel makes it very clear that there was no other father 
but God in His case. To them that believed and loved He 
revealed the glory of the high and heavenly descent of ‘“ the 
Son of man who is in heaven ” (iii. 13). 

In conclusion, we have found two contrasts in this Prologue, 
(1) Against the incapability of 7 oxotéa to receive the seed 
of the Word, and with it spiritual life and light, we have set 
the capacity of those who received that seed and were 
begotten of Him and so of God. Of them it could be said 
&% Aéyov éyerij$ynoay because they received Him (éafor). 
But the power to receive is a gift “from heaven”? (iii. 27) ; 
consequently they were begotten “‘from above” (dywlev 
yeyevynuévor (iii. 3). And because the Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son (xv. 25) they were also begotten 
of the Spirit (iii. 8, é% tod mveduatos yeyerynuévor) and 
so were truly begotten of God (é% Oc0d yeyerynuévot). 
(2) In contrast with 7 oxoria and its incapacity to receive 
the Word we have the capacity of her who did receive Him, 
and so became the means of the Incarnation of the Word, 
who “‘ was made very man of the substance of the Virgin 
Mary His Mother,” of whose substance, we might say “ of 
whose bloods,”  aiudtwy aiths, He came in the flesh 
(1 John iv. 2, & oagxi éAndv0es). 

And we have drawn two inferences : (1) from the statement 
“‘ Only begotten from the Father ” we infer that the writer 
could think of no other father in connexion with the Word, 
even in His becoming man or coming in the flesh ; (2) from 
the pointed and seemingly unnecessary addition of the 
clauses, ‘“‘ of the will of the flesh ” and “ of the will of man,” 
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after 2 aiudtwy, which can mean, as we have seen, ‘‘from a 
woman,” in this passage which was taken by the earliest 
commentators to refer to the Incarnation, we infer that in 
the Incarnation there was neither “ will of the flesh ’’ in the 
mother, nor “will of man (human father)” but Divine 
Parentage only on that side while it was é& aiudtwy on the 
other. So that the full formula would be é aiudtwy yuraxoc 
GA & Oe0d 6 Adyos ode éyéveto. 
F. R. Montcomery HitcHcock 


THE CHALCEDONIAN CHRISTOLOGY AND 
PROPOSALS FOR ITS MODIFICATION.! 

‘*The task that lies before our theologians is to see whether they 

can so present anew the Person of Jesus Christ as, on the one hand, 
to avoid what seem to be defects in the traditional mode of presenta- 
tion, and, on the other, to preserve the deep redemptive value 
of His Person which it has always been the object of Christology 
jealously to guard.” 
I crrz these words from a book recently published, Liberal 
Evangelicalism (page 120), because they show that even in 
a very traditional school of thought some dissatisfaction 
is felt with the metaphysic of the Chalcedonian doctrinal 
Definition. Not, of course, with its basic belief in the 
Personality Divine and Human of the Saviour, but with the 
terms in which the unique paradox of His incarnate life 
was expressed in the middle of the fifth century. It would 
be easy to adduce examples of the same dissatisfaction from 
writers of other schools of thought. Dr. Temple, for 
instance (now Bishop of Manchester), wrote in 1912: 


**The formula of Chalcedon is in fact a confession of the bank- 
ruptey of Greek Patristic Theology ” (Foundations, page 230). 


This, I think, is far too sweeping a statement: the Chalce 


* A Paper read before a Norfolk branch of the Society of Sacred Study 
by the Diocesan Warden, Dr. Bindley. 
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donian fathers were quite solvent as regards the meta- 
physical currency of their period. Then again, Canon 
Ottley, in The Doctrine of the Incarnation (ii. 109), thought 
that the weakness of the Chalcedonian formula was shown 
in its failure “to recognise the ethical aspect of Christ’s 
humanity as the unique archetype of manhood ”’ (page 429). 

Dr. Du Bose deplores that “‘ the immediate—and perhaps 
we ought also to say the permanent—effect of the Council 
of Chalcedon was and remains a disappointment” (The 
Ecumenical Councils, page 256). This is true so far as that 
the controversy as to the Two Natures was bound to expand 
so as to embrace the question of the Two Wills. And I 
imagine that it is also true as regards the question of our 
Lord’s personal consciousness, which has never been settled 
to the present day. I feel myself that what the self-con- 
sciousness of the God-Man was must ever remain a mystery, 
and that speculation on this point is futile. He was con- 
scious as man of complete union with God His Father. 
And such a consciousness which is unique cannot be described 
in terms other than itself. A Personality which is unique 
defies description. 

Dr. Vernon Bartlet and Dr. A. J. Carlyle, in their book 
Christianity in History (page 278 ; published in 1917), affirm 
that ‘‘ the General Councils, by rejecting premature theories, 
kept open the central problem of Christian theology for 
future days, when Christian experience and thought might 
be riper for its progressive solution.” 

With this I believe Bishop Gore would agree, for he does 
not scruple to say that “‘a great deal of the theology of 
approved Catholic writers [he is speaking of ancient writers] 
needs revising or moderating’; and that ‘the Church in 
each age should be free to return upon its central creed, 
structure, and worship, and without loss of continuity 
re-express its theological mind, as it has so often already 
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done, in view of the fresh developments of the intellectual, 
moral, and social life of man” (Dissertations, page 212 f.). 
That means, of course, that ‘‘ authority ’’ must be subser- 
vient to growing knowledge; and it also really concedes 
that the “ authority ” of the credal definitions is not final 
and absolute, since they may be reviewed, tested, and 
restated in the light of further knowledge. But the Bishop 
does not permit himself to follow out this admirable admis- 
sion to its logical conclusion. 

Bishop Gore also says in his latest book, Belief in Christ 
(page 218, f.), that the credal decisions were mainly negative, 
ruling out what might not be said about our Lord or about 
the Holy Trinity ; and that they are to be viewed in this 
light, rather than as positive contributions to the faith. 
I do not see that this helps very much. It looks rather like 
an attempt to escape the finality of the decisions while still 
upholding their authority. ‘‘ You must not say This ’’ was 
not left without a corresponding “‘ You must say That.” 
I believe that the definitions were meant to be constructive 
of truth as well as exclusive of error. 

The real question is, Does the Chalcedonian terminology of 
Christ’s One Person in Two Natures satisfy the demands 
of the metaphysic and psychology of to-day ? 

It must be recognised that the Chalcedonian Definition 
balanced in perfect equipoise the true full Deity and the true 
full Humanity of Christ, and left that twofold affirmation 
without attempting a synthesis of His Personal conscious- 
ness. That is only to say that the mysteries of a Personality 
so unique were not investigated just because at that time 
the concept of ‘‘ personality’? had not been subjected to 
that kind of critical analysis which is a development of later 
modern thought. 

I suggest an illustration from the sixteenth century. 
Just as the Council of Trent expressed its teaching about the 
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Eucharist in the philosophical terms of the day, employing 
“substance ’’ and “ accidents ’’ in a sense no longer generally 
recognised, so did the Chalcedonian fathers express the 
real Godhead and the real Manhood of Christ in the terms 
of their day, employing ‘“ Person” and “‘ Nature” in a 
sense no longer generally recognised. I mean that we are 
no longer realists, holding that either a divine or a human 
nature exists apart from its manifestation in a personality. 
There was no ousia of human nature in the abstract which 
the Divine Logos could appropriate, any more than there is 
an ousia of Divine nature in the abstract apart from its 
existence in God. So that to speak unguardedly of our 
Lord’s human nature as impersonal is to be deprecated, as 
Dr. Gore admits. (Belief in Christ, page 227.) Yet he 
seems to me to involve himself in an impossible conception 
when he puts in close juxtaposition phrases like these : 
“‘ The divine person in the Gospels is certainly presented to us as 
growing in wisdom, as being tempted, as asking questions apparently 
forinformation, as praying, as overwhelmed with anxiety, as asking 
upon the Cross the great question of the perplexed and dismayed 
all the world over, and finally as, at least in one respect, asserting 
His ignorance ’’ (page 225). Yet He is “‘One who is, and knows 


Himself to be, always and in all things the Son of God”. . . 
‘‘Christ was really God, and so knew Himself ”’ (page 227). 


Now, with Dr. Emmet (C. Q. B., April, 1923, page 30) I 
ask myself, ‘Is it possible to hold these two positions in 
combination ? Could one who knew Himself to be God 
have a true human experience ; could He pray and struggle, 
and feel Himself forsaken by God? No doubt such an one 
could know Himself to be the ‘Son of God’ in the sense in 
which the term would seem to be used in the Synoptists, as 
having an intimate union with the Father.” 

For myself, I think that the personal consciousness of the 
incarnate must ever remain a mystery to us: we cannot 
penetrate it. Ithink it more reverent humbly and gratefully 
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to adore the gracious Figure of the Gospel story than to 
speculate upon His thoughts about Himself. Such things 
are too high for me. Yet I feel that if He were always 
conscious of Himself as God, He would not have been truly 
man. He might have acted the part of a man, but He would 
not have been ‘like to us in all things, sin apart.” 

Did He teach His disciples to regard Him as God? He 
did not teach them to pray to Himself. He taught them 
to pray to “‘ Our Father.’””’ He Himself prayed to the Father, 
and He said, ‘“‘ My Father is greater than I.” To Mary He 
announced His ascension to ‘‘ My God and your God.” I 
can understand the phrase ‘‘I and the Father are one” 
in the same sense as ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father’; which I take to mean that all which can be 
revealed to man of God’s nature is to be seen in Christ. 
We are rather apt to argue back from the Conciliar defini- 
tions as to what Christ must have been, whereas the appeal 
of the fathers was always to the authority of the Scriptures, 
not to the authority of the Councils. It is a mistake to let 
intellectual dogmas in any way tend to obscure or over- 
colour the picture of the Incarnate in the Gospels, where, 
as Dr. Gore truly says, “‘ we have a picture of the Son of 
Man intensely individual and unmistakably personal in His 
manhood ”’ (page 224). 

I suggest another illustration, this time from the Acts 
and the Gospels. Certain facts in Christ’s life were known 
to be true, therefore it was felt that they must have been 
predicted in the Old Testament. And so proof texts were 
dug out which only the most fantastic (to our way of 
thinking) interpretation could make applicable. But later 
the tendency was the other way, and a place in Christ’s 
life had to be found for something that was believed to have 
been predicted of the Messiah in the Old Testament. 

Now what is the picture in the Gospels ? 
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Leo said that the two natures acted alternately. ‘‘ The 
lowliness of the Manhood and the loftiness of the Godhead 
sunt invicem, are by turns, alternate in activity.’ But 
modern psychology will have none of this. Dr. Gore says, 
“ Because it is laid down that there are to be recognised 
in Christ the two distinct natures, divine and human, what 
it is not unfair to call a fancy picture of Christ is drawn, 
as acting now in one nature and now in another, now as 
God and now as Man, which does not really correspond to 
the picture in the Gospels’ (Belief in Christ, page 223). 

Canon Storr says, ‘‘ One thing the Gospel narative forbids 
us to do. It forbids us to say that Jesus did this as man, 
that as God, wept by the grave of Lazarus as man but as 
God stilled the storm. There is no trace of any division in 
His Personality. He had not two volitional centres, or 
two centres of consciousness ”’ (Liberal Evangelicalism, page 
108). “‘ The rapid advance of the science of psychology 

. . has made many feel that the definition of Christ’s 
Person framed by the Council of Chalcedon requires revision. 
That definition has ever since remained the authoritative 
expression of the Church’s belief with regard to the two 
natures of our Lord, the human and the divine ; but our 
attitude towards it has of necessity changed with the growth 
of modern knowledge. In two respects the definition is 
to-day felt to be unsatisfactory. In the first place, though 
the framers of the definition clearly meant to imply that the 
union of the two natures was so close and living that there 
was only one personality, ‘one Christ,’ not two Christs, 
one human and one divine, we cannot but feel that they 
have left us with a dualism. The human and the divine 
are set side by side, conjoined, but not organically fused. 
The form taken by the theological controversies of the 
period immediately succeeding Chalcedon shews that the 
problem was not satisfactorily solved. The Chalcedonian 
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formula is so framed that it has made possible the belief, 
which still popularly obtains, that our Lord acted now as 
man, now as God. But if there is one thing that modern 
psychology insists on more than another it is that 
personality is an organic unity. A normally constituted 
person is an organic whole with a single centre of conscious- 
ness and a single will. He is not made up of separate 
faculties, but rather of elements fused into an organic 
unity, none of which can be rightly estimated if they are 
divorced from the whole to which they belong. In the 
second place, we to-day in describing personality should 
lay our main emphasis on the person’s consciousness, will, 
and moral character. The ethical and volitional aspects 
of personality are regarded as giving personality its true 
meaning ”’ (page 103 f.). 

In view of all this criticism it is time perhaps that we 
examined the actual language of the Definition itself, and 
traced the history of the terms employed. Here is the 
crucial passage. 


‘‘We all unanimously teach that our Lord Jesus Christ is to us 
one and the same Son, the Selfsame perfect in Godhead, the Self- 
same perfect in Manhood, truly God and truly Man; the Selfsame 
of a rational soul and body ; co-essential with the Father according 
to the Godhead, the Selfsame co-essential with us according to the 
Manhood ; like us in all things, sin apart ; before the ages begotten 
of the Father as to the Godhead, but in the last days, the Selfsame, 
for us and our salvation, (born) of Mary the Virgin Theotokos as to 
the Manhood ; One and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten ; 
acknowledged in two natures unconfusedly, unchangeably, in- 
divisibly, inseparably ; the difference of the natures being in no way 
removed because of the union, but rather the property of each 
nature being preserved and concurring into One Person and One 
Hypostasis ; not as though He were parted or divided into two 
Persons (mgdowna), but One and the Selfsame Son and Only-begotten 
God, Word, Lord, Jesus Christ.” 


Now the terms here used which demand investigation 
are Substance, Nature, and Person or Hypostasis. It is 
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always possible to juggle with words, and this possibility 
is intensified when dealing with such elusive words as those 
involved in the Trinitarian and Christological controversies. 
Neither the Greek odofa, tadotacic, pdotc, aodownor, nor 
the Latin substantia, natura, persona could be pinned down 
to one unequivocal meaning, unless they were further 
defined. We meet with the same ambiguity in English. 
But we have given up thinking in the terms of a substance 
philosophy, and consequently the phrase “‘ of one substance 
with the Father ’’ in the Constantinopolitan Creed conveys 
little meaning, or even a totally wrong notion, to the 
majority of any ordinary congregation that uses it. 

Subsiantia, as a philosophical term, was the natural Latin 
equivalent of odoia or of dadotacic ; but in legal phraseology 
substantia denoted ‘‘ property, possessions,”’ ‘‘ estate,”’ 
just as when we in English speak of a “‘ man of substance.” 

But every substantia in the philosophical sense had its 
own natura, or in Greek gvotc. And here again ambiguity 
crept in, though lessin Latin than in Greek. And the same 
ambiguity presents itself in English. In each human person 
there is a union of two natures, the nature of the body 
and the nature of the soul; yet both together constitute the 
one nature of man, and thus we can speak of human nature. 

But it is, from this example, obvious that the gidoic or 
natura of a thing will differ according to the odsia of the 
thing. Is the gdotc that of God, man, body, soul, animate 
or inanimate? The g%vaic of a plant is impersonal, but the 
gtors of a human being, man or woman, is personal. If 
it lacks personality it is not human. Therefore it follows 
that, since Christ was truly and perfectly human, He must 
have possessed human personality. And by personality I 
mean self-consciousness. But really, until we know more 
about what constitutes self-consciousness or personality, I 
do not think we can get any further. In Cyril’s arguments 
ydoic is often equivalent to tadotaatc. 


a7 66 
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It is extraordinarily difficult to steer accurately in these 
cross-currents of meaning. It is obvious that the Chalce- 
donian Definition, by its employment of syoodvotog in 
regard to both the Godhead and the Manhood recognised 
not only two natures but two substances in Christ. Hence 
St. Vincent of Lerins denounces on the one hand Apollinarius 
for refusing to admit in Christ due substantie, and on 
the other hand Nestorius for making these two substances 
into two persone. He prefers to lay down as the true 
expression of belief, “‘In God one substance but three 
persons : in Christ two substances but one person.”” And 
that is of course the real intention of the Definition. But 
what constitutes a person ? 

The Latin persona never in theological language means 
what ‘‘ person ”’ 
always a person looked at from some distinctive point of 
view, a person in particular circumstances ; and the word 
conveys the notion much more of the environment than of 
the subject’? (Dr. Bethune-Baker in Texts and Studies, 
vii. 70). Never was there a word whose meaning has per- 
formed such a complete volte face. From the actor’s mask, 
and thence the part he played, it came to mean a man’s 
very self, and so did duty in Latin for sdadotacic when 
déndotaotg was artificially narrowed down in its signification. 

The Greek equivalent zedcmmov came into theological 
use as a translation of the Latin persona, and is first found 
in connexion with Christian doctrine in Hippolytus (contra 
Noetum 7). But Sabellius stole it, and thereby spoiled it for 
any true employment as the expression of distinctions eter- 
nally rooted in the very Being of the Godhead. Eventually 
the Greek theologians had to use dxdotactc in its place. 

Whether we in English fare better than the Greeks is 
open to doubt. When we use the word person we mean a 
separate individual self-conscious being, and that is precisely 


means in modern popular usage. “It is 
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what we do not mean when we speak of the Three Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. The Unity, coinherence, circwmin- 
sessio, perichoresis, circumincessio, forbids it. Why not 
humbly recognise the mystery, and not try to explain the 
inexplicable 2 

The meaning of ovo/a, on the other hand, is more simple. 
It is real existence, actual being. So Plato used it as the 
characteristic of the “ideas ’’ in virtue of which things are 
what they are, and which logically precede the things. 
Aristotle distinguished two senses of odoia—the xedry 
ovoia, or primary individual particular existence; and 
the devtéea otoia, which is common to a whole genus or 
class. All species of the same genus would be 6uoovo.a 
with each other. Butas God is unique in nature and essence, 
one who is duootvtows with Him must be Very God also; 
and that is exactly how the Nicene fathers meant it to be 
understood in the Creed. 

*Yxaéotacic was a later and a rarer word, but came to stand 
for otoia as the underlying existence (jgeordvat), or reality 
of anything, the essential substratum. In the New Testa- 
ment its exact meaning fluctuated. Thus in 2 Corinthians 
ix. 4, xi. 17, Hebrews iii. 14, it means that which gives a basis, 
and is translated ‘“‘confidence’?: in Hebrews xi. 1 it 
denotes that which gives reality: but in Hebrews i. 3, 
which is the first occurrence of it in a theological sense, 
yaoaxtnie tho tnootdcews attos—“‘the express of His 
Being ’— dndotacic is the exact equivalent of odeéa. 

It was in this sense that it was used by the Nicene fathers, 
Egypt, and the West generally. They spoke of the One 
God as pia otoia or as pia dadotaotg indifferently, whereas 
in the East it acquired a more specific sense, ‘‘ that in virtue 
of which a person is what he is”; and so Basil and the 
Easterns spoke of God as pla odota existing in toeic 
dinootdéosc. Cyril in his fourth anathema used it again as 
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synonymous with xedownor, and xgdowna and tadoacetc 
are synonymous in the Chalcedonian Definition. 

‘In the process which ended in Chalcedon,” says Dr. 
Emmet, “Christian thought started along a road which 
has ultimately brought it up against a blank wall.’’ And 
that, he thinks, is because it started with the idea that there 
is nothing in common between the natures of God and man. 
Now modern thought, on the contrary, sees in the original 
creation of man in God’s image an earnest of the Incarnation 
—the possibility and therefore the certainty of the ultimate 
union of Creator and creature. If there were nothing in 
man akin to God, man could have no consciousness of God, 
nor be capable of receiving any revelation from Him. It 
is precisely because man is on a higher plane than the 
animals that he is God-conscious, and that the Incarnation 
becomes possible. 

Let me conclude with two lines of thought which seem to 
me to be helpful with regard to the incarnate life of Christ. 

Do we not generally begin at the wrong end? I mean we 
take for granted that certain attributes are divine—omni- 
potence, omniscience, omnipresence. Then, believing Jesus 
to be divine, we postulate these attributes in Him. Ought 
we not rather, since we believe Him to be divine, to learn 
from Him what are the attributes of the divine nature ? 
On this point Dr. Gore is explicit. ‘‘ Our human knowledge 
of what God is,”’ he wrote in Dissertations (page 214), ‘‘ what 
His omnipotence, immutability, omniscience mean, is 
limited strictly by what God is found to have disclosed of 
Himself in nature and humanity, by experience, through 
inspired prophets and Jesus Christ His Son.’’ Similarly, 
in Belief in Christ (page 223) he says, “‘ It comes to be argued 
that because Christ was God, therefore He must have been 
continuously omniscient, and such a plain statement as 
‘Of that day and that hour knoweth no one, no, not the 
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Son,’ is explained away to mean that He did not choose 
to reveal what He really knew. ‘The Truth,’ as Theodoret 
grimly observed, ‘ tells a lie.’ ” 

The other thought is this. Can we not draw a distinction 
between what may rightly be said and thought about Jesus 
of Nazareth before His Resurrection and Glorification, and 
what may be said and thought about Him after His Ascension 
and Session at the Right Hand of God? Is it not possible 
that the writers of the Gospels sometimes reflect later 
Christology back into the records of the earthly life? The 
Johannine picture, more particularly, may represent what 
the beloved disciple or the Church, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit and by devout contemplation, had come to 
see in Christ; just as the Pauline picture is concerned 
almost wholly with the cosmic centrality of the exalted 
Christ. St. Paul did not care to know Him any longer 
‘* after the flesh.”” The Christology of the opening chapters 
of The Acts shews the earliest attitude of the Apostles and 
believers towards their Master: the Pauline and Johannine 
Christology is more mature. In this way I can best explain 
such a phrase as John xvii. 5, which puts on to Christ’s lips 
a reference to the glory which He had with the Father 
before the world was. The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews on the other hand regards the crowning with glory 
and honour rather as won by the suffering and death 
(Hebrews ii. 9). St. Paul in Philippians ii. 6 f. seems to 
combine the two ideas. He was God, He became Man, 
suffered, died, ‘‘ wherefore God highly exalted Him.” 

Dr. H. BR. Mackintosh (The Person of Jesus Christ, page 
446), suggests that ‘‘ Christ’s consciousness of eternal being 
is not so much reminiscence as knowledge formed slowly in 
His mature mind.’’ Principal Garvie says, ‘‘We must 
maintain that the contents of the consciousness of the child 
Jesus growing in wisdom and in favour with God and man 
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were not identical with the consciousness of the Eternal 
Word and Son, that Jesus did not in His temporal existence 
remember the circumstances and conditions of His pre- 
temporal state . . . It is simply impossible to imagine 
or conceive a continuity of self-consciousness from Word or 
Son in pre-incarnate state through the moment of incarna- 
tion, the developing and expanding mind of the boy and 
youth to the maturity of the man Jesus. We must maintain 
that the consciousness of eternal relation as Son to the 
Father, as Word to the world, emerged in the consciousness 
of Jesus in the course of His history, and in His temporal 
condition its eternal presented itself as a pre-temporal form. 
Independent of history it is represented as prior to history.” 
(Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, page 85.) 

On this Dr. Mackintosh remarks: ‘“‘ This has the advan- 
tage of enabling us to regard pre-existence as a profoundly 
religious thought for Jesus’ own mind—an aspect or expres- 
sion of His awareness that He was connected with the Father 
by bonds to which time was irrelevant. The absoluteness 
of the relation involved its eternity. As he grew and 
strengthened, the consciousness of God as Father also grew 
and filled His whole mind; and we may believe that a time 
came at last when the sense of this indefinably profound 
conviction became explicitly what it had always been 
potentially—a clear perception of the union of Son with 
Father as increate and unbeginning.”’ 

To conclude. I am not concerned to defend or to decry 
the Christology of Chalcedon. I am not psychologist, 
metaphysician, or philosopher enough to be a critic. Iam 
content to say that the foundation of all true Christology 
must be the conviction that there has been a supreme 
Incarnation of the Divine Nature in the Personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Of Him I can say with St. Thomas, 
“My Lorp and my Gop.” T. Herpert BINDLey. 


AN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLAR. 


OuvtsipE the inner circle of his pupils and University col- 
leagues, and the outer circle of professional students of the 
Old Testament, George Buchanan Gray was comparatively 
little known ; but within those two circles he held a supreme 
place, both by his personality and by his scholarship. He 
was a man of sterling integrity and absolute sincerity, who 
hated not only a lie, but the presumption or the pretence 
which would reap the fruit of a lie without its inconvenience. 
He was a loyal and generous friend, who never shrank 
from sacrificing his own precious and zealously guarded 
time in order to help far inferior men in their work. Beneath 
an apparent reserve, which grew markedly less with the pass- 
ing years, he had wide and far-reaching human interests, 
and in many ways he made his practical and conscientious 
contribution to the life of the world. Of these and other 
aspects of the life brought to a sudden and premature close 
on November 2, 1922, I do not propose to write further, 
especially as the admirable article by his colleague of many 
years, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, in the first number of The Con- 
gregational Quarterly (January 1923) gives all that could 
be desired. But one thing more on the personal side ought 
to be said, from the standpoint of an old pupil—that Gray 
became to the men he taught an externalised conscience, 
an intellectual ideal in exegesis and philology, a continuous 
though unseen censor of the pretentious and the vague. 

The hope of his approval was an ever-inspiring motive. 
It is accurate to speak of him as an Old Testament scholar, 
because he concentrated the wide range of his Semitic 
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scholarship on this particular field, and all his published 
books are devoted to it. Arabic appealed to him more 
than Aramaic on grounds both of philology and of subject- 
matter. He was keenly interested in anthropological studies, 
as his commentaries abundantly show. He read widely 
in many fields; his favourite novelists were, characteris- 
tically enough, Hardy and Meredith. It was also character- 
istic of him to learn Italian incidentally on the eve of a 
holiday tour in Italy. But Gray drew a clear-cut line 
between the special Semitic studies in which he was master 
and other knowledge which came by the way, however 
methodically acquired. He had, more than any scholar 
I have known, the hall-mark of the best scholarship—there 
was no “penumbra” about his knowledge, no realm of 
things half-known. He knew what he knew, and he knew 
what he did not know. If you asked him a question, he 
might deliberate about the answer, but when it came it 
would be absolutely definite and absolutely reliable within 
its own cautious and conservative range. For, in the best 
sense of the word, Gray was a conservative scholar, as 
resolute in flinging some awkward fact in the path of an 
“advanced” theory as in patiently sapping and mining 
the strongholds of traditionalism. You might sometimes 
want to deduce more than he did from his facts, but the 
facts were as he stated them, and his judgment, sane, sober 
and weighty, never seemed to pass beyond the facts, even 
if it did not always exhaust them. He was very exact in 
his use of terms, and very conscious that confusion here is 
the most prolific source of conflict. His work shows to a 
very marked degree the rather rare combination of endless 
patience in detail with a vision of the essential and out- 
standing features of a subject. He would correct minute 
details in the writing of an embryo essayist, but at the same 
time he would urge that the three or four points of a good 
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essay should be capable of being written on the thumb-nail. 

These general statements find sufficient illustration and 
confirmation in the seven books (neglecting the “‘ Temple 
Bible ’’ Numbers of 1902) which he wrote. These by no means 
exhaust his published work, for he contributed very freely 
to learned periodicals as well as to the Bible dictionaries, 
and to such composite work as The Oxford Hexateuch, and 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
edited by Dr. Charles. But much of this work was absorbed 
in, or contributory to, the seven books, for Gray was the 
last man to stray into blind alleys or indulge in dilettante 
research, and always strongly urged the unification of study, 
with some central and definite end in view. The books 
fall into three groups which respectively illustrate (a) the 
technical basis, (b) the application of philology and the 
comparative and historical method to exegesis, (c) literary 
introduction and subject matter. 

To the first group belong the Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names (1896) and The Forms of Hebrew Poetry (1915). The 
former at once took a place all its own as the English author- 
ity on the subject, aad works of reference soon made familiar 
to students of the Old Testament the abbreviation, H.P.N. 
It is a fine example of the essentials of scientific scholarship 
—the accurate basis in facts secured by the patient examina- 
tion of much detail, the judicial formulation of a theory, 
the practical application of the theory to particular prob- 
lems (e.g., the date and historical value of Chronicles). 
The later study of the technical forms of Hebrew poetry 
shows the addition to these essentials made by the cumula- 
tive and unceasing toil of a score of years, in the range of 
evidence cited and the independent judgment exercised 
and freely expressed. In particular, the book well illus- 
trates Gray’s refusal to be carried away by plausible theories, 
as in regard to Hebrew metre; whilst he fully recognises 
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the presence of “ balancing ” and “echoing”? rhythms and 
their measurement by the number of stressed syllables, 
he emphasises parallelism as the main and safer guide. 
The second group of his books is that of the three volumes 
in the International Critical Commentary (in which work 
he has had a larger share than any other Old Testament 
scholar), viz., Numbers (1903), Isaiah i-xxvii. (1912), and 
Job (1921; with Driver). It is not necessary to speak in 
detail of these great books, by which their author has won 
a permanent place in the exegesis of the Old Testament ; 
they are known to all serious students of it. The volume 
on Isaiah, in particular, where a most important document 
is handled without the restraint inevitable in the com- 
posite authorship of the Job, is of the greatest value and 
usefulness, and it is good to know that the commentary on 
Isaiah xxviii._xxxix. was completed by the author at the 
same time, and safely exists in MS. The brilliance of the 
philological and historical work in these commentaries is 
recognised by all who are competent to use them. The 
one not unimportant criticism that might be made concerns 
the school and method as much as the particular exponent. 
I remember asking Gray, on the eve of the publication of 
his seven years’ work on Numbers, whether it would approxi- 
mate to Driver’s Deuteronomy or to Moore’s Judges. He 
fully recognised the point involved, as he said ‘‘ Moore.”’ 
It is a fair question to ask whether the present wave of 
reaction against critical work on the Bible is not partly 
due to the pre-occupation of some of our finest scholarship 
with what may be called the technique of exegesis. The 
theological horizon may be unduly limited by the anthropo- 
logical ; the reaction from the dogmatic handling of history 
has led to the purely historical handling of doctrine. Is it 
adequate—and here I simply repeat a criticism made in 
reviewing the Nwmbers on its appearance—to make the 
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content of the Priestly Blessing in Numbers vi. 32 f. simply 
materialistic—‘“‘fruitful harvests, increase of cattle, and suc- 
cess in all undertakings”? Is it not more likely that the 
Blessing, here regarded as a product of the period of 
Jeremiah, would contain something at least of his own 
spirituality of outlook ? 

The third group of Gray’s books contains two of a more 
elementary kind, viz., The Divine Discipline of Israel (1900), 
and A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament (1913). 
It is probably true to say that the latter is the best: text- 
book of the kind for the trained student who does not need 
first to be interested in the subject, but is ready to face and 
think out the literary problems of the Old Testament. 
Even he may sometimes think the caution of the conclusions 
excessive, as when we read, “‘ There are Psalms in the Psalter 
of which, if we may remove certain parts as later inter- 
polations, a residuum remains of which it would be unjusti- 
fiable to assert that it was not written by David.” The 
earlier book stands alone as an example of Gray’s construc- 
tive work on the theology, and makes us the more regret 
that we shall not have that Theology of the Old Testament 
which he had undertaken shortly before his death. It is 
the more interesting because the first part of it (an address 
given in 1896) is a clear and convincing account of the 
development of Hebrew Monotheism, the subject on which 
he was to have given a presidential address to the Oxford 
Society of Historical Theology on the very day he died. 
(This address will be published in full in the forthcoming 
Proceedings of the Society.) The line of positive argument 
is the same in both papers. The earlier Hebrews were 
monolatrists, not monotheists, and the eighth century 
prophets were ‘‘the creators of ethical monotheism,” not 
because the previous idea of God was not moral, but because 
they were the first to face the issue of righteousness against 
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race. In the later paper (partly owing to the different 
character of the audience) there is more technical detail, 
and, in particular, strong emphasis is laid on the fact that 
Hebrew monotheism is moral not speculative, in order to 
reject recent theories which appeal to Babylonian or Egyp- 
tian monistic speculation as the source of Hebrew mono- 
theism. A minimising conclusion is reached in regard to 
alleged Persian influences on Israel’s theology. The fine 
quality of this valuable paper, as of the work in the addresses 
included in The Divine Discipline of Israel, shows what 
important service Gray might have rendered, had he lived, 
in this constructive realm. It was to this his mind and 
interest were turning, as in the illuminative lectures on 
“ Sacrifice’ given recently in the University of London, 
lectures which we may hope to see published. He felt 
he had had enough of the work of the critical commentator, 
and this personal feeling beyond question answered to the 
present need in Old Testament studies. His vision of 
essentials, his well-balanced judgment, the strong ethical 
consciousness that brought him into touch with a Hebrew 
prophet’s main emphasis—all these might have rendered to 
Old Testament scholarship as great a service in constructive 
statement as his philological learning and critical acumen 
have actually rendered in technical and exegetical studies. 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON. 


NOTES ON SOME DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN 
QOHELETH. 


SoME PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 
1. Ir should be understood that all the available helpful 
commentaries on Qoheleth have been consulted by the writer 
before any one of the suggestions contained in the follow- 
ing notes was penned, although only those works which 
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happen to have a special bearing on the line of interpretation 
here adopted are in their respective places specially referred 
to. First and last, however, care has been taken to receive 
in each case a decisive impression of the passages dealt with 
from the Hebrew text itself, aided, where necessary, by the 
readings of the ancient versions. 

2. The advantage of concentrating on passages of 
particular difficulty must be allowed to be very considerable. 
Writers who have undertaken to prepare commentaries on 
entire Books naturally feel that they are bound to make 
what they consider satisfactory progress with their work, 
and they may thus at times be led to think that they have 
dwelt long enough on a special word or phrase, and must 
pass on to the next verse. A chance of shedding some 
further light on a number of dark or only partially 
illuminated places may, therefore, fall to the student who 
has made up his mind to treat with particularly insistent 
care on a limited number of crucial points. 

3. It has been considered expedient to limit the employ- 
ment of Hebrew type to places where its use is likely to 
give a helpful lead to the student, whilst the now generally 
accepted mode of transliteration will no doubt answer the 
purpose in the majority of references to the original. 


CHAPTER II. 8. 


Almost a multitude of interpretations! have been offered 
on the meaning of the last two words (NITW) M7W) of this 
verse, although most modern scholars converge, in their 
widely different ways, on the view that the terms refer to 
the harem of an Hastern monarch or grandee. To the 
present writer this explanation appears to be the only 
suitable one, as (even apart from the fictitious identification 
of Qoheleth with Solomon) without this element of Eastern 


1 Apart from proposed alterations of the Masoretic reading. 
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high life the enumeration of pleasures contained in the verse 
would be distinctly wanting in completeness. E 

Two special suggestions have, however, to be added. 
Most modern commentators translate the Hebrew words 
straight away by the term “ concubines.” But, in doing so, 
they miss the more delicate mode of expression used by 
Qoheleth himself. He did not say “concubines,” but 
“ladies,” the Hebrew shiddah being identical (in the present 
writer’s view, as in that of others) with the Arabic sayyidat,1 
and in form quite near to the modern Arabic form sitti, a 
lady. Why, one must ask, should the phrasing of our 
translation be less delicate in tone than the original? And 
would it not be fairer to Qoheleth himself to employ the 
term “lady ” in the manner in which he himself uses it ? 

The second suggestion is that the correct complete 
rendering of Shiddah wéshiddoth is “a lady” (i.e. a chief 
lady) and other ladies. This rendering, literal at the same 
time, would well represent the actual constitution of an 
Eastern harem, and seems preferable to the explanation 
offered by, e.g., Barton and McNeile? that the collocation of 
the singular and plural is intended to denote a large or 
indefinite quantity. 


CuHaprTerR III. 11. 


The great crux in this verse is the meaning of D?Ipn, a 
kind of crux which has led a number of scholars to resort to 
emendations. Against the rendering of the word by “ the 


* As is well known to students of comparative Hebrew speech, the 
Hebrew uses the sound sh, where the Arabic employs s, and vice versa, 
so that we have a genuine Hebrew form before us, and borrowing has not 
to be assumed. 

* McNeale has ‘‘a concubine, yea [many] concubines,” and Barton’s 
rendering is “‘ all sorts of concubines.” The Old Testament passages they 
rely on do not, however, bear out their view of the effect produced by the 
use of the singular and plural put together. Particularly unsuitable is 
McNeale’s reference to Dyno] ON) (sing. and dual) in Judges v. 30. 
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world,” i.e. the ordered and balanced universe (or rather 
_here, the idea and realisation of it), which is so well repre- 
sented by the term xéawoc, the following objections have 
been raised :— 

It is first of all argued that ‘élém occurs nowhere else in 
Biblical Hebrew in the sense of ‘ world,” and that, on the 
other hand, Qoheleth himself uses the term in five other 
passages (McNeile has six instead of five) in the temporal 
sense. The first rather more than purely argumentative 
answer to this objection must be that, as Gratz (Koheleth, 
1871, p. 193) pointed out long ago, ‘dlam clearly bears the 
meaning of xdouoc¢ in Psalm lxxxix. 3, where the right render- 
ing may safely be assumed to be: ‘“ The world is built up by 
lovingkindness ”! (so the Peshitto and the Targum, which in 
a case like this are more likely to have caught the Hebrew 
spirit of the original than the Greek and Latin versions ; 
and so also Rashi as an alternative rendering). It should, 
indeed, be strongly urged that the predicate “is built ”’ can 
hardly suit the term hésed (lovingkindness), and that, in 
fact, no other instance of such a phrase is found in the 
Old Testament. 

But even if the contention referred to were completely 
justified, there is no reason whatsoever to assume that 
Qoheleth, whose language exhibits such a number of 
affinities with later Hebrew usage, would feel himself 
debarred from employing ‘élém in the later common meaning 
of xdopog simply because in five other passages of his work 
he gives it the sense of “eternity” (or, at any rate, won). 
In later Hebrew itself the word is used in both senses, and 
there is no ground at all for thinking that Qoheleth would 


not do the same. 
Another argument that has been advanced in favour of 


1 Compare the Talmudic dictum: ‘ Upon three things does the world 
‘6lém) stand, upon truth, righteousness and peace.” 
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the rendering “eternity,” as against “the world,” is that 
the little word gam (also) standing at the beginning of the 
clause concerned (‘‘ Also the ‘élaém has he set in their heart’) 
must be taken to express an antithesis to the idea of time 
(‘éth) repeated throughout in vv. 1-8 and also used in 11a of 
chapter iii. But surely all that gam necessarily implies 
is that of an additional thought to what immediately 
precedes (“‘ Everything has he made beautiful in its time, 
also [in addition to this] he has placed the ‘dlém in their 
heart ’’). 

There would, therefore, seem to be no obstacle against 
putting in a plea in favour of the rendering of ‘dlam by 
“ world ” in conformity with the Peshitto, Vulgate, Rashi 
(so essentially: “the wisdom of the world’’), A.V. and 
R.V. (text). 

As for the sense in which the verse is then to be taken, 
it is sufficient to repeat the quotation from Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, which is as follows: ‘‘ God has 
framed the mind like a glass, capable of the image of the 
universe, and desirous to receive it as the eye receives light.” 

The latter part of the verse, however, qualifies the efficacy 
of this divine gift by adding: “ yet so that man cannot 
find out the work that God has done from the beginning 
even to the end.” Man does, indeed, mirror the xdéouog in 
his soul, yet remains his knowledge decidedly limited in 
every direction. 

One point more. Does not this interesting saying of 
Qoheleth distinctly point to influence of Greek thought ? 
It cannot, of course, be maintained that a theory of know- 
ledge or cognition is formulated in the few words set down ; 
but what he says is clearly related to ideas on that topic. 
The ancient Hebrews never troubled their minds with 
subjects of this kind, and it can only be through more or 
less close touch with Greek speculation that a sentence 
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like the one before us could have been penned at the period 
to which Qoheleth belongs. 

For some further remarks on Greek influence see the 
next note. 

Carter IX, 4. 

As a number of students may still be inclined to follow 
such commentators as Gritz, Ginsburg and Plumtre in the 
construction and interpretation of this verse against the 
A.V. and R.V. and the great weight of ancient authority 
behind them, it seems necessary to point out that the natural 
import of the proposed rendering “who is chosen ?”’ 
assigned by the writers named to the opening words of the 
sentence, which is necessitated by adopting the kethibh 
WI2? or WI", by no means expresses, as it stands, what it is 
supposed to express. In order to extract the requisite 
who 
is excepted (i.e. from death)?” for “who is chosen ?” 
Also one should expect Qoheleth to use the term yithrén 
(pre-eminence) which he alone of the Old Testament writers 
employs, and that no fewer than ten times. ‘‘ To whom is 
pre-eminence (in the incidence of death) granted ? ” would 
clearly express much better, in his own manner, the thought 
which the above-mentioned commentators suppose that he 
wished to convey. Another objection to their reading is 
that, in case the verse is divided into three clauses instead 
of two, general grammatical usage would lead one to expect 
the employment of ON rather than ? before “ all the living,” 


ce 


meaning from it, it becomes necessary to substitute 


“to all the living there is hope” (in accordance with their 
idea of the passage). 

But the chief reason for penning this note is the desire 
to draw attention to the grandeur of the idea conveyed 
by the first half of the verse, if the reading yéhubbar (the 
Qéré) is adopted (as in the opinion of many it undoubtedly 
should be). What Qoheleth here places before us is the great 
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doctrine of the unity of all life and being. Nothing that 
lives is an absolutely separate entity, all life joining together 
in one great and indissoluble oneness of being. A phrase 
like “ for to him that is joined to all life there is confidence ” 
almost compensates us for the many disconcerting sayings 
that are found in the book, and which had to be in several 
places counterbalanced by a pious glossator before it could 
expect to gain acceptance by the general Jewish community 
from which the Christian Church later received it in its 
amended form. 

It should, furthermore, be borne in mind that the idea of 
the unity of all being is a decidedly Greek philosophical 
thought (for references see e.g. Unity in the Index to Zeller’s 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy, translated by S. F. Alleyne). Not 
that any really thoughtful Jew would have been in any 
sense opposed to the idea. It would, on the contrary, 
have suited him. He would have considered it to agree 
with the great confession of the Unity of the Creator. But 
it was a reflection on which he was not, as a rule, likely to 
dwell, so that a sentence like the one before us may safely 
be taken to exhibit clear evidence of Greek influence on the 
mind of Qoheleth. 

It, indeed, appears that a result like that arrived at by 
Barton in the International Critical Commentary, p. 43, accord- 
ing to which the Book of Ecclesiastes is “‘ quite independent 
of Greek influences,” can hardly hold the field in any sub- 
stantial sense (some recent corrective to Barton’s view will 
be found in the Rev. H. Ranston’s article, ‘‘ Koheleth and 
the Early Greeks ” in the Journal of Theological Studies for 
January, 1923, pp. 160-169). 

It will have been noticed that the translation of the first 
half of the verse offered above differs on two points from 
the A.V. and R.V. The rendering “all life,” instead of 
“all the living,’ seems to be more in agreement with the 
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Greek abstract thought by which Qoheleth was influenced. 
Gratz, indeed, objects to the rendering “all life’ on the 
ground of its deviation from Hebraic diction ; but the point 
precisely is that it does deviate from purely Hebraic models 
simply because the thought is essentially Greek. 

The other divergence from the English versions named is 
the substitution of the term “‘ confidence ” for “ hope.” It 
is no doubt right to differentiate }}1A (occurring here and 
in 2 Kings xviii. 19 = Isaiah xxxvi. 4) from tiqwah, which 
is the usual Hebrew for “hope.’’ Qoheleth means to say 
that a confident and courageous hold on existence falls 
to the share of man so long as he remains a living link in the 
great chain of universal being, but that death makes an 
end of everything. Life, becoming in his view totally 
extinct with the dissolution of the human organism, is 
per sé an entire severance from all that the term implies. 
Confidence and zest of existence end completely, so he thinks, 
when the stroke of death falls on individual life. 


CHAPTER X. 20. 

What is the meaning of YJ in this verse ? The usual 
translation adopted by commentators is “mind” or 
“thought,” the latter rendering being found in both the 
A.V. and R.V. But surely the second half of the verse, 
which is clearly intended to give the reason for the injunc- 
tions contained in the two clauses of the first half-verse, 
must be allowed to make this translation impossible. How 
could the bird of the air carry the voice of that which 
voicelessly goes on in the mind or thought ? or how shall 
that which has wings tell the matter (or rather “ word ”), 
if there has been no sound to be communicated by it ? 
Ginsburg says that the words gél (voice) and dabhar (word 
or matter) “are used hyperbolically, as is evident from the 
whole tenor of the verse, which is highly figurative.” But 
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even if so, the figurative character of the terms would, as a 
requisite of style, have to be kept up, so that the first clause 
of the verse would still require a meaning which includes 
the idea of sound. 

The emendation méddé‘ (kinsman or acquaintance) for 
madda‘ adopted by several writers also fails to satisfy an 
even superficial scrutiny, for the necessary correct rendering 
would then be: ‘‘ Not even in thy kinsman (or acquaint- 
ance) shalt thou curse the king,”’ a performance which could 
hardly be properly achieved by anyone. 

One is, therefore, finally led to the explanation that 
madda‘ must here mean a man’s private place of study, 
thus assigning to the Hebrew term before us our own local 
sense of the word “study.” This idea, which had occurred 
to the present writer independently of any previous in- 
vestigator, is referred to by Gratz (Qoheleth, p. 261) and 
Ginsburg (p. 446) as the view held by Hengstenberg. The 
last-named scholar’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes happens 
to be one of those not available in the place where this is 
being written; but from Griatz’s way of referring to that 
explanation it would seem that Hengstenberg meant by 
“place of study” a place where scholars are wont to 
forgather to pursue learning, just as the Latin ‘‘ studium ”’ 
acquired in later times the meaning of School or Academy. 
This meaning must, however, be considered impossible 
here, as publicity rather than the expected idea of secrecy 
of utterance would then be suggested by the term. There 
remains, therefore, the sense of ‘“‘ private place of study ”’ 
as the right rendering of madda‘, a meaning which most 
admirably suits the context :— 


“Even in thy private study curse not the king, 
And in thy bedchamber curse not the rich man; 
For a bird of the air shall carry the voice, 

And that which has wings shall tell the matter.” 
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As for the linguistic justification of this rendering, Gritz, 
though not accepting it himself, rightly quotes part of the 
Targumic translation of Psalm Ixviii. 13 (correct, however, 
Gritz’s y 38, 3, into the reference just given), where madda‘ 
is actually used in the sense of place of study (“the wise 
men are moved away (or exiled) from their place (or places) 
of study”). The Targumic translator thought, of course, 
of a public place of learning ; but from that to the meaning 
of private study is but a step. 

Moreover, if the suggestion here proposed be adopted, 
there would be at the same time the distinct advantage of 
having discovered in the Hebrew word madda‘ as employed 
by Qoheleth about 200 B.c. the equivalent of the special 
meaning of our term “ study,” which is itself a development 
of the later Latin meaning of “ studium ” mentioned above. 

G. MarqoLiouts. 


WHERE DID THE EARLIEST MINISTRY; OF 
JHSUS TAKE PLACE ? 


In a previous article, the hypothesis was advanced that 
the “Mount of Beatitudes”? was none other than the 
Temple Mount at Jerusalem. It is a hypothesis which 
well suits the fact that in Jewish records “the mount ” 
par excellence is the Temple Mount; that the Temple 
Mount is, by the evidence of the Mishnah, the Mount of 
Hasidic beatitudes; that the practice of Hasidic exercises 
at the Feast of Tabernacles took place coincidently with 
the reading of the Law, and offers an explanation why the 
beatitudes of Jesus are accompanied, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, by a commentary on the Law ; and that finally, 
however truly the expositor may find in the types of piety 
approved by Jesus the ideal Christian prefigured, the 
historic reference in the first instance seems to have been 
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to circles of pious Jews contemporary with the times of 
Jesus. 

Current views in Synoptic criticism are not such as to 
grant a very favourable hearing to this conception of the 
historic origin and locus of the Sermon on the Mount; for 
in the literary criticism of the Synoptic Gospels there has 
been a tendency to give final authority, in respect of the 
historic ministry of Jesus on earth, to the “ framework of 
St. Mark.” Thus, arguing against the historicity of the 
story of Lazarus, Professor Burkitt writes (Gospel History, 
Preface to Second Edition): “ As a rule, the critics limit 
themselves to bringing forward reasons why the Synoptic 
Gospels are silent about the raising of Lazarus; what they 
have not done is to explain how and where the tale as told 
in the Fourth Gospel can possibly be inserted into the 
framework of St. Mark. The ‘argument from silence’ 
in this case is not merely that the Raising of Lazarus is 
ignored by St. Mark, but that his narrative appears to 
leave no room to fit it in.” The story of Lazarus is another 
story ; but mutatis mutandis, an objection to our hypo- 
thesis regarding the Sermon on the Mount is here regis- 
tered. It is the case that acceptance of it is promoted 
by its own internal evidence, and that the argument from 
the Markan framework would place it out of connection 
with Jerusalem, with feast-observance there, and with 
Jewish religious movements. 

In point of fact the theory that the Mount of Beatitudes 
is the Temple Mount at Jerusalem and that the occasion 
of the Sermon on the Mount is a Feast to which the country- 
side had come up involves the mind in the much larger 
question of the relation between the historical framework 
of the Second Gospeland the historical material of the Fourth. 
There is a tendency to reject the latter somewhat uncere- 
moniously as “ un-history,’ 


? 


which, however much it may 
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assist to ease Synoptic problems, prejudges Johannine 
issues in a manner which the actual evidence in the Fourth 
Gospel hardly suggests. Perhaps the most arbitrary by- 
product of Synoptic criticism is the impression that the 
Fourth Gospel is “ un-Palestinian ” in mental orientation. 

The Gospel of St. Mark, to which our First and Third Gos- 
pels both submit in respect of the historic framework, presents 
the “Gospel of God” in Jesus Christ as comprised in the 
record of an active ministry on earth, extending from the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist to the resurrection ; it 
consists of a Galilean campaign of works and preaching, 
leading up to the recognition of Jesus’ Messiahhood at 
Cesarea Philippi, and a Judean journey which culminated 
in the crucifixion. This is the Markan framework alluded 
to by Professor Burkitt ; and, as with the story of Lazarus, 
it “leaves no room ”’ to fit in the Sermon on the Mount. 
(St. Matthew has not fitted it in, but spliced the “‘ Markan 
framework ”’ to make space for it; St. Luke has distributed 
the material.) St. John, on the other hand, has provided 
us with the explicit assurance that Jesus carried on a Judean 
ministry of considerable note during the time that John 
the Baptist was still at large (cf. John iii. 22-30), to the 
period of which one would naturally refer both the visit 
to Jerusalem recorded in St. John ii. 23-25 (when, however, 
He ‘did not trust Himself to any man”’) and also the 
delivery of the “Sermon on the Mount.” 

Before, however, it be decided that records for which no 
place can be found in the Markan framework are “ unhis- 
toric,” the previous question arises: is the Markan scheme 
of the history a presentation of His whole ministry or only 
of such part of it as is defined by the somewhat startling 
phrase in Mark i. 14, “the Gospel of God”? Is the Markan 
scheme coextensive with the active Ministry of Jesus, or 
if not, what proportion of the whole ministry of Jesus is 

VOL. XXVI. 22 
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the part with which St. Mark deals, namely the study of 
it from John the Baptist’s incarceration to its close ? 
That the Markan period is the most significant, the most 
revealing part of the revelation of Jesus Christ to men 
may well be true, without conceding that a prior Judzan 
ministry is ‘‘ un-history’”’; nor are we entitled to argue 
from the comparative shortness of the momentous “ Galilean 
campaign ” in regard to the length or shortness of the less 
momentous Judean ministry. The Fourth Gospel contains 
historic (or pseudo-historic) material, but there is no 
framework of history. Hence it is peculiarly difficult to 
conjecture at what point in this narrative John the Baptist 
ceased ministering; and the problem is enhanced by the 
realisation that a mechanical disarrangement of the materials 
seems to have taken place. All the more important it 
seems to be that due weight should be given to those passages 
which definitely identify themselves as belonging to the 
period of the pre-Galilean (Markan) record. The passage 
already noted gives a description of Jesus working inde- 
pendently of the Baptist, but along such similar lines that 
no differentiation between the two teachers is remarked 
by the Pharisees (who doubtless took the keenest interest 
in the work of both) save on the grounds of popularity. 
One conclusion alone seems possible on these terms—and it 
is a conclusion which harmonises with the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount which we believe to have been delivered 
during this period while attending a Feast at Jerusalem— 
it is that Jesus after His baptism entered on His first public 
ministry as a “Prophet of righteousness ’’—a younger 
contemporary of John the Baptist—along the lines of 
whose prophetic activity He Himself worked until the arrest 
of John. Of the nature of that ministry we have some 
record in John’s case ; it was a penitential preparation for 
the Messianic appearance, culminating in a baptismal 
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remission of sins. Analogy suggests what the record in 
the first chapter of John’s Gospel seems to indicate : during 
this period Jesus had no formal disciple-group permanently 
attached to Him. Two of the followers of John the Baptist 
spend a day in retirement with Jesus, and return, Andrew 
to fetch his brother Simon, the other presumably to the 
Baptist. Simon is brought, and “named” ; henceforward 
he awaits the summons of Jesus to make one of the apostolic 
group, but the evidence of St. Luke v. 1 ff. implies that he 
was not called upon to honour the pledge until the Galilean 
campaign was formally inaugurated. So with the rest 
who are mentioned: they become known to Jesus and He 
to them,; but His campaign for the time being is carried 
on on the lines of the Johannine ministry, and He does 
not consecrate them that they shall be with Him until 
John’s ministry is ended. The same impression is derived 
from the brief record St. John ii. 23 ff; a group might 
readily have been formed of those who “‘ trusted in His 
name ”’ because of the impression that His works produced ; 
but He remains—for the time—an individualistic preacher 
of righteousness, in close touch with the older prophet, 
John the Baptist. 

Assuming for the moment what it will be necessary to 
discuss, that the “ silence of Mark ”’ regarding the pre-Galilean 
ministry can be satisfactorily explained, it has to be noticed 
that the above account of the Judean ministry culled 
from the Fourth Gospel contains the seeds of much contro- 
versy. Evidence of course is to be found elsewhere in the 
New Testament that such controversy was formidable 
and active at Corinth a quarter of a century or more after 
the crucifixion, for the ‘“‘ Apollos-party ’’ (which discrimin- 
ated itself alike from the Petrine and the Pauline and the 
Messianic) may fairly be identified with the “ Baptist- 
movement,’’ on the basis of Acts xviii. 24—xix. 7. But per- 
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haps the whole tenour of the argument of the opening 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel is even more impressive, 
sympathetically read. A latter stage of the controversy 
is there to be understood ; the strength of the ‘“ Baptist 
movement ” is now on the ebb; something of the beliefs 
of the Baptist party can, however, be discerned behind 
the arguments used. John, it is said, was a God-sent man 
with a witness to bear concerning another; not himself 
the light, but sent to bear testimony concerning the Light, 
subordinate to his successor in time. The nature of the 
testimony of John concerning himself is cited as in the 
Synoptic tradition; but impressively it is indicated that 
he denied himself positively to be either Messiah, Elijah 
redivivus, or the mysterious prophet of mystical prediction. 
These elaborate denials, quoted at a date at any rate subse- 
quent to the Corinthian reference, suggest that the like 
claims had been put forward by members of the Baptist- 
movement of previous times. To the discrimination of 
the precise nature of the person of John the Baptist is 
added a deprecatory gesture lest his baptism should be 
thought other than a water-baptism—a lustration, in fact. 
There follows his impressive declaration on seeing Jesus 
that His is a Holy-Spirit baptism, for He is the Lamb of 
God taking away the sins of the world. Finally he details 
off his own disciples to spend time in the company of Jesus. 

To this chapter it has often been objected that it is not 
history, more particularly in its phrases, which already 
recognise the Messiahhood of Jesus and its sacrificial sig- 
nificance for the world. The crucial question in regard to 
the Judean ministry of Jesus is not found in these phrases. 
It may not have been—most improbably could it have been 
—these words which fell from the lips of John the Baptist 
on this occasion; we may take leave to doubt! whether 


1 We refer to the theory of an Aramaic original, in which “ oratio 
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in their original language they could have conveyed the 
impression of being “ipsissima verba.”’ In the religious 
sense, of course, they are history ; what they say is true, and 
the truth is embedded in the history of the earthly life of 
Jesus. What, however, here concerns the mind is whether 
the facts reported are history or romance? Did John the 
Baptist see Jesus walking towards him as he ministered 
and point him out as the one expected and anticipated by 
him? Did he detail two disciples to accompany Jesus 
to his desert retreat and stay there awhile? If he did, 
was one of them Andrew or was he not? These are ques- 
tions of fact which either did or did not occur, and if they 
did occur, lie outside the Markan scheme altogether, and 
can neither be commended nor impugned therefrom. (The 
Markan framework is of course regarded as introduced by 
chap i. 14; the first thirteen verses are a loose summary, into 
which all this easily fits.) 

Judged apart from the specific words spoken, there is a 
naturalness in the course of events described which im- 
presses the mind. From the Synoptic record as well as 
from human psychology, it would seem that the “ tempta- 
tion in the wilderness’ was the immediate sequel to the 
Divine manifestation which Jesus experienced at the time 
of His baptism. What happened then? There is a 
hiatus in St. Mark, copied in St. Matthew and generalised 
in St. Luke. In St. John, (i. 29) Jesus seems to return 
from the solitude of the wilderness to the place where 
John the Baptist was at work, there to receive the latter’s 
recognition and testimony to what had taken place when 
he baptized Him. That is a perfectly natural sequel and 
it is followed by the episode of the two disciples accompany- 
ing Him back for balf a day to His desert retreat. That 


recta’? and “oratio obliqua” would not be sharply distinguished. Cf. 
Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1922. 
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episode is too slight to have a place in concocted “ history,” 
and the mention of Andrew’s name bears out the impression 
of actuality. Already it has been mentioned that some 
sort of first contact between Jesus and Simon Peter is 
demanded by the Synoptic narrative Mark i. 16-20 and 
parallels; such first contact is here described. No ade- 
quate reason has yet been suggested why the events 
recorded in this chapter should not be an accurate tran- 
script of what occurred. The strength of the writer’s 
Messianic convictions may be recognised in the interpreta- 
tion of the attitude of John to Jesus during these events ; 
but no shadow of justification can be discovered for thinking 
that his strong Messianic convictions have caused him 
to invent incidents which did not occur. 

Already the gap is widening between the retirement of 
Jesus into the desert where He was tempted, and the 
inauguration of the Galilean campaign. It widens still 
further when the force of the passage already cited (John 
iii. 22-30) is felt. It is a record of parallel ministries 
exercised by the Baptist and Jesus. Is it history? It is 
not Markan history, in any event; St. Mark has recorded 
no public ministry of Jesus while “John was not yet shut 
up in prison” (v. 24); if it occurred and he deliberately 
passed it over, he had reasons, doubtless. The nature of 
the ministry as recorded in the Fourth Gospel is such that 
this particular period would furnish the Baptist party 
with their controversial weapons. They would point to 
the older and the younger prophet respectively of waning 
and increasing popularity, and might claim that the genius 
of the message lay with the Forerunner, that the ministry 
of Jesus was derivative, and that in so far as He departed 
from the Baptist’s precedents there was defection from 
the “Way.” In their eyes, this parallel ministry would 
be eloquent of normal relations. It is not difficult to see 
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here the reason why the Synoptic presentation begins, 
after a few generalities, with the incarceration of John 
and the “Galilean gospel”; it is easy to comprehend the 
feelings of the timorous scribe who ventured (chap. iv. 1) 
to interject into the Johannine narrative the statement 
that it was Jesus’ disciples, not Himself, who used to 
baptize—though it is flying in the face of the actual state- 
ment which this passage contains. Actually the contra- 
diction lends forcible support to the belief that the ministry 
of Jesus in Judean country whilst John was at the springs 
near Salim is first-rate historical material. In the astonish- 
ment of the informant (John iii. 26) there is indicated 
something of the relation in which at this time Jesus was 
supposed to stand towards the Baptist. Clearly His 
independent action in administering baptism is regarded as a 
usurpation of the Forerunner’s réle. This is a highly 
primitive fragment representative of a much earlier point 
of view than that which regards the work of baptizing 
men as one authorised by Jesus but performed by His 
disciples. (The literary structure of the Gospel at this 
point bears out the impression that the historic credentials 
of the fragment are to be assessed on their own terms. 
It occurs as an isolated ‘“ boulder-fragment”’ out of con- 
nexion with what precedes and follows, and indeed inter- 
rupting the course of the Nicodemus narrative resumed at 
verse 31. Conjecturally, it was written on the “verso” 
of a papyrus-leaf which recorded the end of the Nicodemus 
narrative on the “recto,” and the leaf was transcribed 
wrong side first.) 

What was the extent of this Judean ministry? The 
impression above recorded needs to be supplemented by 
the evidence which St. Luke affords, despite his general 
fidelity to the Markan framework. The above-described 
ministry is a Jordan-side open-air campaign ; if now, on 
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the basis of the Markan tradition, we regard the summons 
to the fishermen on the lakeside as the first overt act of 
Jesus after John the Baptist was arrested, and the real 
beginning of the Galilean campaign, then St. Luke has 
preserved for posterity a note of a tour round the syna- 
gogues of Judea prior to this time. The text of St. Luke 
in this matter has occasioned considerable difficulty (cf. 
the variant St. Luke iv. 44) and the inferior MSS. have altered 
the reading ‘‘ Judea” to “ Galilee.” There is hardly the 
possibility of doubt, however, that the original reading is 
Judea, for it is attested not alone by the combination 
NB, but also by the Sinaitic Syriac. To what does 
St. Luke owe this tradition of a tour round the syna- 
gogues of Judea prior to the call of the fishermen, and 
what is its historical value? It cannot be held that 
St. Luke’s is independent eye-witness tradition, but it is 
carefully secured. It is possible that the reference to the 
Judean synagogues is inferential from the nature of the 
Galilean campaign; but the minimum of evidence which 
this reference yields is corroborative testimony to a preach- 
ing tour by Jesus throughout Judea prior to the lakeside 
call of Simon and his companions. We conjecture that it 
was common knowledge in the disciple-Church that a 
Judean preaching campaign took place before the Galilean 
period to which St. Mark dedicates his whole attention; 
and that a reminiscence of the fact occurs here in St. Luke. 

Throughout this earlier Judean tour of preaching and 
its accompanying Jordan-side baptisms we seem to see 
Jesus in the réle of the “ prophet of righteousness ” differing 
from the older Elijah-like prophet, as far as casual im- 
pression was concerned, only in popularity, in wealth of 
marvellous acts and words. As soon as the Baptist was 
arrested He dropped the restraint, gathered up the apostolic 
group, entered upon the Galilean campaign and became 
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—Himself, without the restriction imposed by the older 
tradition. St. Mark has reason for re-opening history at 
chapter i. 14 with the pregnant description of this second 
chapter in Jesus’ life ministry as “‘ the gospel of God.” 


II. 


We have to approach the question of the “silence of 
St. Mark.” Since it has been the argument from the 
Markan scheme which has thrown into disrepute Johan- 
nine history, it is inevitable that a distinction be drawn 
between the value of ‘“ Mark”’ within the limits to which 
the Markan evidence refers, and the validity of Markan 
history as a standard of accuracy in respect of historical 
materials which lie outside the Markan sphere of reference. 
The position may be expressed thus. A particular period 
of the active ministry of Jesus—doubtless the culminating 
period as matter of positive revelation no less than of 
historic sequence—has found for itself an excellent historian 
whose credentials are approved at the bar of modern 
historico-critical enquiry. The result is that, for the period 
in question, the “‘ Markan framework of history ”’ is regarded 
as substantially accurate. Certain historical material exists 
(more particularly in the Fourth Gospel) which suggests 
that an active ministry of Jesus in Judean country took 
place which never found as its exponent an evangelist 
who handled the historical material extant for this period 
as St. Mark has done for the succeeding one. Of the 
material which has survived, the Fourth Gospel has pre- 
served more than any other writing; but it is impossible 
to speak of a “ Johannine framework of history” as one 
can speak of a “‘Markan framework of history.” In 
“ John ”’ there is no framework; the historical materials 
lie side by side in juxtaposition rather than organic con- 
nexion. They are therefore peculiarly open to sceptical 
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attack. At the same time, the detail of incidental and 
local reference is often of a peculiarly convincing kind. 
How far, we ask, does an argument lie from the “ Markan 
framework ” which can invalidate the Johannine historical 
material 2? The answer isevident. No argument is relevant 
which impugns Johannine “history” outside the limits 
of the Galilean campaign; an assessment of this historic 
material in terms of the Markan tradition is only in question 
when the historic material refers to something alleged to 
have happened after the imprisonment of John the Baptist. 
Further, if it could be established on the basis of St. Mark 
that an incident (e.g. the raising of Lazarus) is fictional 
history, it would, logically speaking, invalidate the Lazarus 
section and create a sense of suspicion regarding the 
author’s trustworthiness ; since, however, the sections are 
co-ordinate and not an organic unity, it would not dispense 
with the necessity of shewing that an argument lay directly 
from the Markan history against other Johannine “ history.” 

How long in duration was the interval between the 
baptism of Jesus by John, and the latter’s imprisonment ? 
St. Mark contains no record at all; in the introductory 
statement, the ministry of the forerunner, the baptism 
and the temptation are all noted as having occurred in the 
previous background of events with which his own narrative 
does not deal. Is an impression of weeks or of months 
to be gained from St. John iii. 22-302 We ought not to 
shut our eyes to the possibility also that the Johannine 
narratives may have been roughly gathered into a sequence, 
but make no pretence of chronological arrangement—and 
this quite apart from mechanical displacements, accidental 
or intentional. Thus we may reasonably hold that the 
narrative in St. John vi. is to be equated with the occasion 
of St. Mark vi. 32-52, to which has been subjoined the 
occasion of St. Mark viii. 27-30, and that it is therefore a 
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Johannine summary of the significance of the Galilean gospel 
from the time of John the Baptist’s imprisonment to the 
confession at Czesarea Philippi; it is therefore co-Markan. 
The structure of the Fourth Gospel is not such as warrants 
the deduction that the record which follows in chapter vii. 
(the Feast of Tabernacles) is bound to be fitted into the 
Markan (Galilean) framework or cannot be regarded as 
history ; indeed a strong suspicion is awakened that this 
Feast of Tabernacles is none other than the occasion on 
which the Sermon on the Mount was actually delivered, 
and that there is direct reference to this fact in chapter 
vii. 14. In this record there is no mention of Jesus leaving 
behind Him the disciple-group which He appointed at the 
opening of the Galilean period; indeed, His companions 
are not a disciple-group, but His “brethren.” If this 
account were an attempt to supply fresh information 
correcting Markan impressions within the Markan sphere 
of interest, some reference to the movements of the disciple- 
group would seem inevitable. Instead of this, we are 
confronted with a wholly different circle of interested 
followers, namely, the ‘‘ brethren.’””’ We may perhaps go 
further, and say that the position accorded to the “ breth- 
ren ”’ in this story precludes the possibility that the twelve 
had yet been consecrated “‘to be with Him.” The infer- 
ence this narrative in chapter vii. enables us to draw is 
that prior to the close of the Judean period Jesus attended 
a Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem, and that this was 
possibly the occasion for the delivery of the “Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

The Feast of Tabernacles falls on the 15th of the month 
Tishri; the Feast of Trumpets or New Moon (Rosh Ha- 
shanah) would occur on the first day of the same month. 
This is the unnamed feast of chapter v. 1, according to 
Westcott (ad loc.) ; we turn, therefore, to the narrative of 
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the healing of the impotent man and enquire whether the 
situation described points towards the Judzan or the 
Galilean period in respect of thought orientation. It 
is perhaps probable that the Haggadic method of the 
evangelist has elaborated the implications of the situa- 
tion; but what is the situation? The ground of attack 
upon Jesus is that He authorised the breaking of a Sabbath- 
law. There is a naive indication that Jesus is very little 
known as yet in the city, for the man returns to ask His 
Name, and then He is persecuted, not because much is 
known of Him as yet, but because of His breach of this 
particular law. The defence of Jesus amounts to a justifi- 
cation of the act—such works are works of the Father, 
and He does them as His Son. The claim to Sonship 
arouses indignation. Jesus then replies that they have 
sent to John the Baptist, and though He does not need 
man’s credentials, John has testified concerning Him. 
The implication of the perfect tenses used in verse 33 is 
not a remote past, but a completed action ; it is, however, 
clear that the relative notoriety of the two public teachers 
indicates that the Baptist is still a person to be reckoned 
with in Jerusalem, and that his reputation is at its height. 
It is true that verse 35 indicates that the arrest of John 
has recently been effected; there are other reasons for 
thinking that these incidents during the month of Tishri 
formed the close of the Judean ministry and that the Galilean 
campaign had already opened before the Feast of Dedica- 
tion (John x. 22); but the thought-orientation of this 
narrative is certainly that of the prior period. Notably 
this is instanced in chapter v. 37b, where Jesus speaks 
regarding the voice and vision wherewith Holy Spirit had 
been given Him at the baptism. The thought-connexions 
are those of the Judzan experiences. 

The net inference from these circumstances and episodes 
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taken together is that the arrest of John the Baptist was 
made just prior to or during the Feast of Jewish New 
Year, and that Jesus remained in Jerusalem to celebrate 
the Feast of Tabernacles which followed a fortnight later, 
bringing to a close the period of Judean ministry with 
the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount during that 
feast. By the time the next Passover arrives He is in 
Galilee feeding the five thousand, as SS. John and Mark 
both attest ; from the former we learn that the feast was 
imminent; from the latter we know that Jesus did not 
attend it on this occasion. 

There is, however, an earlier Passover (recorded in St. 
John ii. 23-25) which perhaps enables us to think approxi- 
mately of the opening of the Judean ministry. Jesus is 
present, and there are many eager to join His ““ movement ” ; 
He however refrains from taking any steps to attach a 
following of adherents to Himself. Quite clearly He is 
present as a prophet on this occasion; the feast is there- 
fore later than His retirement into the desert and re- 
appearance in the vicinity of John and his movement. 
This Passover, therefore, is to be regarded as occurring 
during the Judzan public ministry. Assuming, as all the 
indications suggest, that it was the passover next preced- 
ing the inauguration of the Galilean ministry, the period 
of the Judzan ministry is a full six months; the baptism 
of Jesus occurring before Passover, and the imprisonment 
of John the Baptist about the time of the Feast of Trumpets 
between them fix the minimum of time that elapsed ; 
the events and teaching of the Feast of Tabernacles a 
fortnight after the Feast of Trumpets may be regarded as 
the close of this period of our Lord’s career; it re-opens, 
as St. Mark informs us, with His going into Galilee and 
preaching the gospel of God. 

The internal testimony of the Gospel of St. Mark is 
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against regarding the range of its sphere of influence as 
wider than the claim that is made in chapter i. 14; what 
precedes is not record but a few introductory notes on the 
period which lies outside the Markan scope. So too of 
tradition ; the account of the origin of the Second Gospel 
which comes from Papias (quoted in Eusebius) gives us 
no ground for expecting a record of the six-months Judean 
ministry in the Second Gospel. Mark, Papias informs us, 
owed his information to the fact that he had become the 
interpreter of Peter. For himself he had neither heard 
nor followed the Lord; Peter, who had had intimate 
contact with the Lord during the Galilean period, ‘‘ adapted 
his instructions to the needs (of his hearers) but had no 
design of giving a connected account of the Lord’s oracles.” 
The rest of the tradition speaks of Mark’s scrupulous care 
and accuracy, and need not be quoted, since it is not here 
questioned. What is questioned is how far the silence 
of Mark about the Judean ministry impugns the veracity 
of the Fourth Gospel in respect of it. 

According to the Second Gospel, the inaugurating act 
of the Galilean campaign was the act of forming the nucleus 
of the apostolic band by calling the fishermen to abandon 
their calling for a ministerial vocation. This act will be 
dated, according to the calculations here made, soon after 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the month Tishri. Hitherto 
the six-months’ Judean ministry had been conducted 
without an apostolic group of attendants, and St. Peter 
had pursued his ordinary calling on the Sea of Galilee 
until the moment arrived. Rumours of what was taking 
place in Judean country doubtless reached him from 
time to time; but except for one fleeting visit when, 
summoned by his brother Andrew, he had seen Jesus and 
been “named” by him, there is no evidence of his being 
in direct touch with Jesus; and that meeting had been 
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before the six-months ministry in Judea actually began. 
For St. Peter it had been a time of anticipation, with the 
knowledge that if the call came for him to abandon his 
calling, it must be obeyed. It did not come until the 
opening of the Galilean ministry ; and St. Peter, in adapting 
his instructions to the needs of his hearers, not unnaturally 
made the period of his own personal companionship with 
Jesus during this campaign the basis of the instructions. 
The Marko-Petrine document is co-extensive with that 
ministry of our Lord of which almost the first act was the 
lake-side call of St. Peter and his companions ; there is no 
ground, either in the document, or the tradition about the 
document, for alleging that the whole public ministry of 
our Lord in Palestine is comprised within the limits of the 
Marko-Petrine document. The “silence of Mark” is the 
silence of an authority who has first-hand knowledge of 
the major part of our Lord’s ministry in regard to the 
first portion of it, of which his knowledge is only second- 
hand and derived from hearsay. 


IIT. 


This, however, is not the whole explanation. The 
distinctive evangel of Godin Jesus was projected in history, 
after John was imprisoned, in a way that it was not pro- 
jected before that event. Such is the witness of the Marko- 
Petrine outlook. There are, it is manifest, certain external 
points of difference between the Judzan and the Galilean 
campaigns. Men’s popular impression that Jesus was a 
John the Baptist, an Elijah, or one of the prophets, reflects 
the type of work and witness which seems to have formed 
the Judean ministry; the confession of the apostolic 
group by the lips of St. Peter at Caesarea Philippi—that 
Jesus was Messiah—reflects the genius of the Galilean 
gospel. The consecration of the twelve to be with Him, 
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as a Messianic body-corporate is more than a change of 
locality—it is a change in programme of revelation ; the 
prophet’s ministry, educating men in the fundamental 
outlook upon life—the Fatherhood of God, the “likeness ”’ 
of the Kingdom, the necessity for repentance,—is tran- 
scended by the exercise of a Messianic ministry through 
the Apostles. The ‘ brethren” of the Judean period 
exercised no delegated ministry; the first sign of the 
departure in evangelic method on the part of Jesus is the 
formation and dedication of the apostolic group. The two 
periods are in contrast also in regard to Jesus’ habits of 
attendance at Jerusalem for the feasts as they occur. The 
impression of the Judean period is that it was Jesus’ 
custom to attend in the capacity of “ prophet of righteous- 
ness’; the impression of the Galilean period is that Jesus 
has already superseded the Temple—He chooses the season 
of the next Passover to feed the desert multitudes, and 
at the last and final entry to Jerusalem at feast-time He 
makes a Messianic entry, so fulfilling the ancient Zecharian 
prophecy. 

The “silence of Mark” is therefore not an “ episodic,” 
but a “periodic”? one. The essential “‘ gospel of God,”’ 
which takes the field of literature as the foundation docu- 
ment for the “‘ Synoptic tradition,” is a fresh and forcible 
presentation of Jesus’ practical campaigning when He is 
seen functioning over an historical horizon on which John 
the Baptist has no effective place though his name is 
recalled and his martyrdom commended. It is essential 
to see Him thus to apprehend His distinctive place in world- 
history. Paradoxically, the group who revered John the 
Baptist most truly for that reason tended to spoil his 
work as forerunner, and re-act powerfully against that 
current of new religious enterprise which he indicated in 
pointing out Jesus as the Predicted One. The story of 
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the active life and ministry of John overlaps that of Jesus 
as far as the Judean period is concerned; it is therefore 
common source for materials to support the views of those 
who advocate the “baptism of John” and those who 
proclaim baptism “in the name of Jesus.” The earliest 
Christian evangelic tradition is almost inevitably concerned 
to shew, at their own intrinsic significance, the nature of 
the materials which lie outside the debatable ‘‘ common 
ground ” of history. 

How far does the use of the Markan framework by the 
First and Third Gospels bear out this view of the limited 
focus of the Marko-Petrine document and the alleged 
reason for it? In the first place, SS. Matthew and Luke 
both respect the Markan framework. (The infancy-narra- 
tives, whatever their authorship, fall outside the considera- 
tion of Jesus’ public ministry.) Each records the ministry 
of the forerunner, the baptism and the temptation, filling 
out the Markan references ; they then pass to the moment 
when John the Baptist was shut up in prison. It is 
manifest that they respect the Markan framework suffi- 
ciently to preserve prior to this moment only information 
which amplifies Markan allusions, but does not add to 
their number. For them, as for him, Cesarea Philippi is 
the focal centre of the Gospel, with its recognition of Messiah- 
hood ; it is bounded on the one side by the inauguration 
of apostolic group-life, on the other by the resurrection. 
They respect the “silence of Mark” about the Judean 
ministry as St. John iii. 22-30 does not respect it. They 
represent the same evangelic tradition ; in order to see the 
gospel of Jesus clearly in the narrative, it must be seen 
differentiated from the Baptist and his work; the latter, 
than whom is none greater prior to the gospel, is the last 
of the law and the prophets; the beginning of the gospel 
of God is the formation of the apostolic group. They 
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respect this Markan scheme of the evangel; but within the 
‘“‘Markan framework ”’ they consistently insert material— 
much discourse and many “ logia”’ (but also vivid narra- 
tives of healings such as the Second Gospel loves) ; and the 
suspicion is strong that the occasion of origin in respect 
of not a little of this material is the period of the Judzan 
ministry. The Sermon on the Mount, we would strongly 
hold on the basis of previous investigation, is such an 
instance; but this period is specifically suggested by the 
manner of delivery of other material also. It would be 
interesting to know what is the specific occasion attaching 
to the corpus of criticism introduced by St. Matthew into 
chapter xxiii. when the opportunity offered (Mark xii. 
38—-40=Luke xx. 45-47). Some of this material is by St. 
Luke incorporated into his chapter xi., where it intermingles 
with fragments of the Sermon on the Mount. This indicates 
that while both evangelists are faithful to the idea of the 
Markan scheme, and both also have high respect for the 
source of this material (which most scholars agree to have 
been retained by them from Q-Source), its position within 
the Markan framework is purely a matter of conventional 
arrangement. The introductory statement describing the 
audience as the multitude (to which the disciples are 
appended, out of deference to the Markan scheme require- 
ments ?) is parallel to the preface to the Sermon on the 
Mount; the horizon and atmosphere of the critique of 
the Jewish groups assailed is unquestionably that of 
Jerusalem and the Temple; but does not the intrinsic 
nature of the closing passage (St. Matthew xxiii. 34-39) 
absolutely demand for its occasion the moment when 
Jesus turned from the Judwan-prophetic campaign to the 
Galilean-Messianic one ?. St. Luke has placed this particular 
episode during a sojourn in Perea, if indeed he has not 
in the section of great intrusion lost all sense of locality 
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and occasion ; St. Matthew, almost naively has placed the 
prediction of the moment of return to Jerusalem for the 
last time actually after that return (in the sense predicted) 
has been recorded as taking place. The clear occasion 
which fits this floating fragment of tradition as none other 
can do, is the moment when the Judean ministry was 
brought to a conclusion by the delivery of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the imprisonment of John the Baptist, and 
Jesus went northward to Galilee to commence that life 
of active ministry which forms the subject of the Marko- 
Petrine narrative. 

The Q-source, as we know, was an Aramaic document 
containing a tradition of strongly Jewish cast. It seems 
not to have contained much incidental narrative in propor- 
tion to discourse material, and it is possible that the latter 
became stereotyped apart from accompanying incidental 
detail of occasion of delivery. What it is here desired to 
observe is that the sayings seem to have been prevailingly 
directed into current Jewish religious society by Jesus in 
His character of Prophet-Rabbi, rather than spoken to 
and through the apostolic group in His character of Master- 
Lord. It is not suggested that the Q-document(s) was 
conventionally limited to the pre-Galilean period, but 
rather that it shared with the Fourth Gospel in the refusal 
(or ignorance) of the Markan fabric of history. To it, as 
to St. John, the arrest of the Baptist was episodic, and the 
movement of Jesus northwards into Galilee took place 
shortly afterwards, being doubtless somewhat contingent 
thereupon. Evidence is slight and difficult to obtain; but 
what there is carries with it the notion that Q-source and 
St. John have been able to preserve Judean tradition 
more naturally than the First and Third Gospels, which were 
under the necessity of preserving the Markan distinctiveness 
of evangel-framework and incorporating Judean elements 
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when and where they were congruous with the Markan 
method of presentation. 

Even so it is permissible to see a difference between 
Q-source and the Fourth Gospel in attitude towards this 
period. The Johannine narrative makes the attempt to 
supplement the Markan history. How it originally was 
arranged, and by what process it became disarranged, 
remains a problem for future scholarship. Suffice it to 
say that however little it accords with the Markan scheme 
of the history now, it probably bears more superficial 
resemblance thereto than it did when it left the author’s 
hands. On the other hand there is no evidence that the 
pressure of the Baptist-controversy was felt by Q-source in 
any acute way. It is the Q-source that has preserved the 
tribute of Jesus to John the Baptist at the time of his 
messenger’s arrival, to judge by all appearances; and the 
passage reflects none of that debating zeal which meets 
us in the Fourth Gospel when the nature of the Baptist’s 
witness is under discussion. The truth of the Johannine 
standpoint is seen when we regard it as a bold handling 
of the controversial material (which St. Mark has sedulously 
left no room for) in the light of the full Messianic conviction 
regarding Jesus, and the necessary corollary for thought 
that His whole ministerial career was Messianic. It is 
because this Fourth Gospel covers wider ground that it is 
able to give currency to hitherto unpublished historic 
material, at least in so far as the Judean ministry is 
concerned. 

It has long been evident that over-concentration on the 
Synoptic problem has permitted the depreciation of Johan- 
nine historicity beyond the limits of the conceivably possible. 
No man, it may be urged, would either venture or bother to 
write it as its construction is conceived by the Synoptic 
enthusiast who commences research, who starts work with 
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the observation, “‘ whatever it is, it is not history.’’ Is there 
anywhere in the course of the Second Gospel a passage 
which has better credentials to put forward as a trust- 
worthy transcript of events that actually happened than 
has chapter iii. 22-30 of St. John’s gospel? Yet that 
passage commands, in the name of common sense, an actual 
public ministry of Jesus in Judea which preceded the 
Marko-Petrine cycle of events, and preceded also the 
method of gospel propagation through the medium of 
apostolic group-life as represented by “ the twelve.”” What 
is needed by the student of the Fourth Gospel is a clue 
which will enable him to understand how the disarrange- 
ments, modifications and adaptations of material are to 
be explained; how to discover the original presentation 
of the life of Jesus according to this first-hand witness, who 
represents an angle of view other than that of the Synoptist ; 
how, in fact, to put back the Gospel of St. John into a form 
which has not yet been adjusted to conform to the “ Markan 
framework of history,’ and so to discover the original 
orientation of the historical materials in the Fourth Gospel. 
A strong suspicion arises in one’s mind that the semblance 
of ‘unhistory ” is due to the attempt to preserve the 
Markan scheme of the life-story of Jesus as the sole angle 
of view; to the ability of early Synoptic enthusiasts to 
point each Johannine narrative with the ‘“ Galilean Gospel ” ; 
in a word to use material, which quite frequently had its 
original occasion within the confines of the Judzan cam- 
paign, as evidence of the gospel which found its culminating 
moment at Cesarea Philippi. In its present form, the 
Fourth Gospel sees, and in its present form the Second 
Gospel does not altogether hide, the fact that a Judean 
ministry preceded the Galilean; it is more than possible 
that, in its first form, the Gospel according to St. John told 
us considerably more regarding it. The Messianic orienta- 
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tion of the passages in which the historical materials occur 
may well reflect the mind of the Marko-Petrine enthusiast ; 
the embedded historical materials have never yet forfeited 
their claim to be regarded as “‘ eyewitness tradition.” 


C. REEVES PALMER. 


HOW FAR IS THE FOURTH GOSPEL A UNITY? 
VI. 


In two previous papers! we developed the theory that in 
the Fourth Gospel as we now have it there can be traced 
the contributions of three hands: (1) the memoirs of an 
eye-witness of Jesus, which material we called “J” as 
representing what is commonly considered to be the 
“ Johannine ”’ “ Grundschrift,”’ without however committing 
ourselves to any conclusion as to the identity of “‘ John ” ; 
(2) the “Spiritual Gospel ” developed on an ideal plan which 
is the main body of the work and comprises the author’s 
(‘A’) interpretation of the historical Jesus in His own 
experience and to the thought of His own day ; (3) a certain 
amount of redactional material which must be ascribed to 
a somewhat later editor (“R’’). Finally, is it possible to 
draw any conclusions as to the identity of these three con- 
tributors to the Gospel whom we have hitherto been content 
to address as “J,” “A,” “R’”’? Can we make the symbols 
live as recognisable New Testament or early Christian 
personalities ? But first a word concerning terminology : 
as the thesis on which we are working is closely parallel to 
that of Dr. A. E. Garvie in his recently published book, 
The Beloved Disciple, and as we shall have occasion fre- 
quently to refer to his conclusions, it may be more convenient 
for the purposes of this article to replace the symbols J, 


1 “ Expositor,’’ Aug, 1922, March 1923. 
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A, R by Dr. Garvie’s terms, ‘‘ the Witness,” “ the Evangel- 
ist,” “the Redactor.”’ 

We have already remarked that the chief purpose of the 
Appendix is to emphasise the identity of the author of the 
~ Gospel (as we shall see, the Redactor does not clearly dis- 
tinguish between Witness and Evangelist) with “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” and thus to secure Apostolic 
authority for the Gospel. This identification is quite 
definitely made at xxi. 24, where 6 ywagtvedy and 6 yodpas 
(here identified) are declared to be one with “ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved’ of verse 20 in words which recall the 
asseveration of “the Elder’? who, in the Redactor’s 
opinion at least, was this same witness himself: “ Yea, 
and we also bear record; and ye know that our record is 
true’ (III John 12). 

In xix. 35 the thought of the Appendix is thrown back 
into the body of the Gospel in order again to emphasise the 
identification : Witness-Evangelist = the Beloved Disciple. 
The verse is quite obviously an interpolation by the Redac- 
tor, 6 éweaxdc, an indefinite phrase similar to 6 pwaptvedy 
in xxi. 24, being again brought into relation with “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved ”’ of verse 26. Pace the defenders 
of the traditional theory of authorship, it is surely impossible 
to understand the words as a claim by the Evangelist that 
he himself was an eye-witness. Quite apart from the diffi- 
culty of the use of éxeivoc by the writer as referring to 
himself, as Prof. Bacon justly remarks, ‘‘ whoever heard of 
a writer employing such ambiguities to make the simple 
statement, ‘I myself saw this’?” Clearly it is the 
Redactor who is testifying to the trustworthiness of another 
than himself, that is of the Witness, whom he identifies with 
the Beloved Disciple. As for the reference implied in 
éxetvoc, unless, as is natural enough, the word merely picks 

1 The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, p. 192. 
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up the subject of ueuagrdonxer, it may conceivably refer to 
Christ, as several times in the First Epistle (1 John iii. 3, 5). 
It would then be, as Sanday says, “‘ just a formula of strong 
asseveration like ‘God knoweth.’”’! Or is it possible that 
here the Redactor is making a subtle distinction between 
the Witness and the Evangelist ? The former has seen and 
bears witness, while the latter (éxeivoc), that “Elder ” 
known to all, by his writings corroborates its truth: e.g. in 
1 John v. 6 he testifies to the actual occurrence of this very 
same phenomenon of the blood and water in the words, “it 
is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth.” 

Admitting the identification by the Redactor of the 
Witness-Evangelist with the Beloved Disciple, there follows 
another question: did he also wish to identify, at least by 
implication, the Beloved Disciple with John the son of 
Zebedee ? Probably, yes. In xxi. 2, for the first time in 
the Gospel, the “‘ sons of Zebedee ’’ are mentioned, and bya 
process of elimination it becomes almost inevitable for the 
reader to identify ‘‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved ” of verse 
20 and the Witness-Evangelist of verse 24 with the survivor 
of the “sons of Zebedee,” that is with John the Apostle. 
True, the mention in verse 2 of “ two other of his disciples ”’ 
saves the identification from being quite inevitable. Possibly 
the Redactor has added the two anonymous disciples to the 
other five, partly because of his interest in the symbolic 
number seven, but partly also on account of a certain 
timidity in suggesting an identification concerning which he 
himself may be of two minds: a “‘ penumbra of indefinite- 
ness,’ to use Prof. Bacon’s phrase, is secured by the mention 
of “two other of his disciples’’: the Beloved Disciple is 
thus “identified with the Apostle John, not explicitly, but 
by a process of elimination subtly suggested to the reader, 
who thus assumes the responsibility R seems loth himself to 

1 Oriticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 78. 
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undertake.” 1 Dr. Garvie agrees: “the writer of the 
Appendix evidently intends to identify ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ’ with one of the brothers ; and yet there seems 
to be some doubt in his mind, and he leaves himself a door 
of escape from mistake by adding ‘ two other of his dis- 
ciples ’ without mentioning their names.” 2 

We conclude then that in his attempt to authenticate the 
authorship of the Book the Redactor makes the following 
equations: Witness-Evangelist (he does not distinguish 
them) = the Beloved Disciple = John the son of Zebedee, 
though possibly he had some hesitation in emphasising the 
second equation. 

Can this double identification be upheld ? The theory on 
which we are working will have no difficulty in recognising 
in the Beloved Disciple, if not the Evangelist himself, at 
least the Witness, i.e., the hand responsible for the bio- 
graphical background which hitherto we have called “J.” 
Whether we can make the further equation, Witness=John 
the Apostle is quite another matter and depends upon the 
view which we take of that elusive figure the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, and to this problem we now turn our attention : three 
main theories hold the field. 

(1) At one extreme is the traditional view that the 
Beloved Disciple is indeed John the son of Zebedee, in which 
case, of course, the “ Johannine ”’ element in the Gospel is 
actually to be traced back to the Apostle. The possibility 
of this view may be admitted—at any rate if we are content 
to accept John merely as Witness and not actually as 
Evangelist—but there are powerful arguments against it. 
What we know of the temperament of the son of Zebedee 
reflects little either of the nature one would look for in one 
deemed worthy of such peculiar intimacy with Jesus, 
nor of the spirit of the Gospel to which tradition has attached 

1 Op. cit., p. 194. 2 The Beloved Disciple, p. 32. 
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his name. Ambitious quarrels about precedence in the 
Kingdom, passionate eagerness to call down fire upon the 
inhospitable Samaritans—these are the memories which the 
Synoptics leave us of John: we feel that Jesus’ name for 
him, ‘‘a Son of Thunder,” is much more apt than tradition’s 
name, “the Apostle of Love.” If it be argued that the 
grace of God may have transformed the fiery zealot into the 
tender intimate of Jesus, the reply is that the term ‘‘ Beloved 
Disciple ’’ has reference not to the Apostle’s old age, but to 
the time with which the Synoptists deal. Add to this the 
fact that the historical and doctrinal affinities of the Fourth 
Gospel appear to make it extremely unlikely that John the 
son of Zebedee had any connexion with it. Is it probable 
that John, whom the Synoptics represent as the close com- 
panion of Peter, can be the source of a stream of tradition so 
divergent from the Synoptic stream, which Mark is said to 
have derived from Peter? John too was with Jesus in 
Gethsemane, and, ‘‘if the Beloved Disciple was John,’ Dr. 
Garvie fairly asks, ‘‘ why does the Fourth Gospel pass over 
that sacred experience ?’’! Finally, as the curtain falls 
upon John’s appearances on the New Testament stage, we 
find him belonging to the Judaic party in the Church, while 
the Gospel, even that part of it which goes back to the 
Witness, has a clear anti-Judaic bias. 

(2) At the other extreme is the theory that the Beloved 
Disciple is a purely symbolic figure, “that ideal disciple 
whom Jesus would choose and who reads His soul aright,” 
not to be clothed in flesh and blood, unless indeed “ Paul, 
and whosoever has had Paul’s experience . . . is the Disciple 
whom Jesus loved.’? Space forbids discussion of this 
theory which is admirably dealt with by Dr. Stanton (Gos- 
pels as Historical Documents, vol. iii. pp. 134 ff.). Suffice 
it to say that if the Evangelist introduced the figure of the 

1 Op. cit., p. 226. 2 Bacon: Op. cit., pp. 320, 326, 
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Beloved Disciple as a device whereby to illustrate the ideal 
attitude of the believer towards Christ and His Gospel, his 
readers would certainly never guess his purpose, nor are his 
allusions either numerous or pointed enough to create any 
well-defined impression of the ideal which he means to 
portray. 

(3) The middle course is probably the safest and a much 
more attractive theory is that which finds the Beloved 
Disciple in a Jerusalemite disciple of good family with 
priestly connexions, not one of the Twelve, but a “ super- 
numerary,’ whom Jesus admitted to peculiar intimacy 
during the closing period of His ministry. It is significant 
that this theory (first put forward by Delff and cautiously 
commended by Dr. Sanday) finds strong support in the two 
most interesting of recent English contributions to the 
criticism of the Gospel: Dr. Burney’s Aramaic Origin of 
the Fourth Gospel, and Dr. Garvie’s Beloved Disciple. 
The evidence has been so exhaustively examined, parti- 
cularly by Dr. Garvie, that any restatement of it beyond the 
briefest summary is unnecessary. The external evidence, 
to which reference is made below, agrees well enough with 
this theory, but for the moment it is rather the internal 
evidence of the Gospel itself which concerns us, and be it 
said emphatically with Dr. Sanday,1 “if we confine our- 
selves to the indications contained in the Gospel itself, it 
would not follow with any stringency that the eye-witness 
of the events was the Apostle John, the Son of Zebedee.”’ 
Dr. Garvie would trace the Beloved Disciple in the anony- 
mous disciple of i. 35. The present writer confesses that to 
him the words of xiii. 23 (the Last Supper scene) read like the 
first. introduction of a character not previously mentioned 
in the Gospel, the other definite references being xviii. 15 
(the Trial scene : but this passage should probably be assigned 

1 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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to the Redactor), xix. 26 (the Crucifixion), and xx. 2 (the 
Tomb). If this surmise be correct, then presumably the 
Beloved Disciple was in intimate fellowship with Jesus only 
during the closing days of His ministry, though he may well 
have been a constant witness and hearer, though as yet an 
unconfessed disciple, whenever our Lord was present in 
Jerusalem; and here surely we have the most natural 
explanation of the focussing of the Gospel’s interest on 
Passion Week in particular, and in general its almost exclu- 
sive interest in scenes and discourses at or near Jerusalem 
and its comparative neglect of the Galilean episodes. Dr. 
Garvie suggests that the Beloved Disciple was the house- 
holder who provided the Upper Room, and this fits in 
admirably with much of the evidence (Garvie, p. 144 f.) and 
possibly would help to explain his desire for anonymity 
(pp. 203-4). 

As for the term “the disciple whom Jesus loved,’’ it 
seems most probable that it originated with the Witness 
himself and was taken over from him by the Evangelist and 
the Redactor. Dr. Sanday ventures the “pious specu- 
lation ” that the Beloved Disciple in his choice of the term 
may have been influenced by our Lord’s anonymous 
method of referring to Himself.1_ The term is, of course, a 
mark not of spiritual pride, but rather of that same loving 
gratitude to which Paul gives expression in the words, “‘ the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” 

Having thus obtained a clearer picture of the central 
figure of the Gospel, the Beloved Disciple, we should now be 
in a better position to reconstruct the stages by which the 
Gospel reached its present form. But first we must take 
into account another recent hypothesis of scholarship : 
Dr. Burney has advanced with a vast amount of learning 
and ingenuity the theory that the Gospel as we have it 

1 Op. cit., p. 79. 
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is a translation of an Aramaic original. Naturally only a 
Semitic expert is qualified to judge whether he has proved 
his case, but his accumulation of linguistic evidence is 
certainly impressive. Specially convincing are his exam- 
ples of passages, difficult and obscure in the Greek, which 
become perfectly intelligible on the assumption of mis- 
translation of the Aramaic original: e.g. vii. 37-38, x. 29, 
viii. 56.1 Would the facts be sufficiently explained by 
supposing that the Evangelist, writing in Greek though 
more at home in Aramaic, incorporated in his Greek Gospel 
the Aramaic memoirs of the Witness ? We are inclined to 
think not. If Dr. Burney’s hypothesis be accepted ati all, 
and to the writer it seems plausible enough, then it must 
probably be extended to apply not only to the Witness but 
also to the Evangelist ; for, as Dr. Burney shows, the Pro- 
logue, which is certainly from the Evangelist, shows more 
traces of an Aramaic background than any other part of the 
Gospel. Holding this in mind we may perhaps tentatively 
suggest the following three stages in the Gospel’s growth : 

(1) Behind the Gospel as we now have it and providing 
the realistic background lie the memoirs, probably Aramaic, 
of the Witness, who is also the Beloved Disciple, a super- 
numerary Jerusalemite disciple, probably the householder 
of the Upper Room, as pictured above. Probably he 
recorded mainly what he himself had seen or heard at first 
hand; but if it be objected that a Jerusalem resident is not 
likely to have been a personal eye-witness of the Galilean 
incidents, the natural answer is that the Twelve would be 
questioned by him, and of the information thus gained some 
might point ultimately to, amongst others, John, the son of 
Zebedee, who on that assumption might, as Harnack says, 
“stand in some way or other behind the Fourth Gospel.” 
This small crumb of comfort we may allow to the defenders 


1 Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, p. 101 ff. 
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of the traditional authorship ; but more than this we cannot 
claim for John the Apostle. The Witness, we fear, must 
meanwhile remain shrouded in his self-chosen anonymity, 
unless we care to venture into the perilous realm of con- 
jecture. Perhaps the most plausible suggestion is Dr. 
Swete’s, which identifies the Beloved Disciple with the Rich 
Young Ruler. The latter is introduced by the Synoptics 
towards the close of the ministry, just as is the Beloved 
Disciple in our Gospel; he questions Jesus about “ eternal 
life,’ a theme which dominates the Fourth Gospel; and 
finally we are told that ‘“‘ Jesus beholding him loved him.” 
He may have repented of his “ great refusal ’’ and thrown in 
his lot with Jesus, and after the tragedy of the Crucifixion 
the old hesitation and diffidence may have reasserted itself 
in his desire to remain anonymous. The same qualities 
appear in Nicodemus, that other “‘ruler’’ who “came to 
Jesus by night,”’ who is held by some to be the Fourth Gospel 
parallel to the Young Ruler. Can it be that the Witness is 
included among those mentioned in xii. 42-43 ? But after 
all any such conjecture must, however interesting, remain 
nothing more than another “ pious speculation.”’ 

(2) The second and most important stage of the Gospel’s 
growth was reached when these memoirs were incorporated 
in his ideal or “ spiritual ’’ Gospel by the Evangelist, who 
was a younger contemporary and disciple of the Witness, 
standing in much the same relation to him as did Mark to 
Peter in the growth of the Synoptic tradition. It is possible 
that the Evangelist, though a mere boy at the time, may 
himself have seen and heard Jesus in the flesh, if indeed it be 
insisted that i. 14 (“we beheld His glory ”’), supported by the 
Opening verses of the First Epistle, implies such a claim. 
Though not old enough to have been a personal follower, 
Jesus may have had a place in his childhood’s memories, so 
that he felt himself to belong to the generation (“‘ we ”) to 
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whom the great revelation had been made. Removing 
later in life from Jerusalem to Ephesus, the Evangelist 
would come into touch with the Alexandrian modes of 
thought which have left their trace in his Gospel. This, 
we suggest, may have been originally written by him in his 
Aramaic mother-tongue but NOT IMMEDIATELY PUBLISHED, 
its circulation being confined to his immediate circle of 
intimate friends and disciples, probably also Aramaic 
speakers, for whose instruction it was in the first instance 
intended. Dr. Burney, in order to secure the necessary 
Aramaic-speaking readers, suggests that the Gospel may 
have been written at Antioch in Syria, where the Evangelist 
is presumed to have resided for a time before his final settle- 
ment at Ephesus, but this supposition seems unnecessary 
if the Gospel was originally intended for the use of a very 
limited circle of advanced disciples. Meantime the First 
Epistle may have been published in Greek for the use of a 
wider public. The Gospel, as we now imagine it, though 
still in Aramaic and unpublished, would be very much in 
its present form, apart from the interpolated material and 
the dislocations of the order of the text for which the Re- 
dactor was afterwards responsible. The ideal plan of the 
Gospel, the spiritual interpretation of Jesus which it gives 
us, is already complete, and it is to the Evangelist that we 
owe it rather than to the two other contributors who pre- 
ceded and followed him. As Dr. E. F. Scott has well put 
it, “‘ the Gospel of John is the most individual of the New 
Testament writings. All the diverse elements of which it 
is composed have been fused together in the mind of an 
original thinker, and bear his unmistakable impress.”? 
That “original thinker”’ is surely the Evangelist rather 
than the Witness. Dr. Garvie, for example, throughout his 
valuable discussion assigns so much of the constructive 
1 EB. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 29. 
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thought of the Gospel to the Witness that the Evangelist 
becomes rather a bloodless figure, little more indeed than a 
preface-writer who gives us the Prologue and a few scattered 
footnotes throughout the body of the Gospel. True, he 
admits that “‘ how far the Witness’ report may have been 
affected by the Evangelist in recording it we cannot accur- 
ately determine ”’: and yet to speak of “ the reminiscences 
AND REFLECTIONS of the Witness,’ and indeed to assign the 
bulk of the reflections to the Witness, is surely to confound 
that distinction which alone enables us to separate Evangelist 
from Witness at all. For example, when Dr. Garvie asks 
(p. 121): “is it not more probable that the Witness, TRANS- 
FORMING REMINISCENCE BY REFLECTION, has changed parables 
into allegories ?’’ he gives a perfect definition of what the 
present writer conceives to have been the characteristic 
achievement of the Evangelist. Generally speaking we 
may assume that the reminiscences are from the Witness, 
while the Evangelist, assimilating these so thoroughly as 
to make the material which he is incorporating almost his 
own, adds out of his own experience those reflections, which 
are in fact his spiritual interpretation of the reminiscences. 
To speak of “ the insertions of the Redactor AND THE ADDI- 
TIONS OF THE EVANGELIST ”’ (p. 228) is to reduce the latter 
to the level of the former, thereby belying the name “ Evan- 
gelist ’’ and robbing him of the right to be considered that 
“ poet of strong powers of thought and marked individuality, 
who has undertaken to raise an entirely new song.’’! 

At this point an obvious question will occur to the reader : 
if any reliance at all is to be placed upon the external evi- 
dence, then it is natural to conclude that either the Witness 
or the Evangelist reappears later as “‘ John of Ephesus.” 
But which is it, Witness or Evangelist ? There seems to 
be a growing consensus of opinion that if ever there was a 


1 Schwartz. 
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*“ John ” resident in Asia, then he must be identified with 
“ John the Elder ’’ and not with the son of Zebedee. That 
the two are separate persons seems abundantly clear from 
any unbiassed reading of the famous passage from Papias, 
where the second John, coupled with Aristion under the 
designation “elder ” and “ disciple,” can hardly be the same 
person as John the Apostle who has already been mentioned. 
If, as seems increasingly probable, the evidence for the early 
martyrdom of John, the son of Zebedee, is to be accepted, 
then the only John of Ephesus must be John the Elder, with 
whom we may cautiously identify either the Witness or the 
Evangelist. True, Dr. Bacon ‘emphatically rejects the 
idea’ that John the Elder can have had anything to do 
with the Gospel on the ground that he was, “by all the 
indications of contemporary usage as regards the seat of 
the authoritative tradition of the Elders, a RESIDENT OF 
JERUSALEM.” But this exactly fits in with our theory, 
which demands that both the Witness and the Evangelist 
should have had the closest connexion with Jerusalem. But 
is it the Witness or the Evangelist whom we meet again in 
* John”? Perhaps it would be wiser to leave the matter 
in suspense. Delff, followed now by Dr. Burney, desires to 
identify John the Elder with the Beloved Disciple, and 
therefore with the Witness, and this would certainly make 
more strictly accurate the frequent references to “ John” 
as a “disciple of the Lord.’ On the other hand, if John 
the Elder be the Witness, it is a little difficult to understand 
how the actual author of the Gospel, who is a man of such 
marked individuality, has left no clue whatever to his 
identity, and it is perhaps preferable to recognise the 
EvaNnGeEtist in John the Elder. This conclusion has the 
additional advantage that it is then more easily understand- 
able how the Redactor (who, as we have seen, did not dis- 
tinguish between Witness and Evangelist) was tempted by 
VOL, XXVI. 24 
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the similarity of name to assume that the author was John, 
the son of Zebedee. Dr. Garvie appears to incline to this 
view (p. 206), but it is impossible to dogmatise either way. 

(3) Pass now to the contribution of the Redactor. We 
may surmise that before the Gospel was published in its 
present form the Witness-Evangelist (whichever we assume 
John of Ephesus to have been) was already dead. This 
seems implied by xxi. 20-24, which is obviously intended 
to correct some current misconception of a traditional saying 
of Jesus about the Beloved Disciple which the latter’s death, 
or the death of the person who had come to be identified 
with him, had made a stumblingblock to faith. With the 
death of the great leader of the Ephesian Church the need 
would be felt of a permanent record of his teaching in a 
form accessible to his Greek-speaking disciples, who, of course, 
would form the bulk of the Christian community at Ephesus. 
We may therefore conjecture that the Redactor now for the 
first time published the Evangelist’s Aramaic Gospel, 
WHICH HE FIRST TRANSLATED INTO GREEK. Though he has 
translated the greater part of the Gospel with strict literal- 
ness, he has evidently felt himself free to rearrange the 
order of the sections, and also to interpolate a certain amount 
of new material and to emphasise certain polemical topics 
which had perhaps become questions of greater urgency 
since the time when the Evangelist first wrote his Gospel 
(e.g. the question of the “‘ Baptist Sect,’’ which was discussed 
above). The Appendix, though at the end of the book, 
really takes the place of a Translator’s Preface. 

The theory that it is to the Redactor that we owe the 
translation of the Gospel into Greek has the great advantage 
that it provides the occaston not only for the interpolation 
of new material, but also for the noticeable disturbance of 
the original order of the text. This clearly cannot always 
be put down to accident nor is it quite easy to understand 
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why a chance “ editor ” should have set himself to rearrange 
and to insert additions into a Gospel already in circulation 
in much the same form as that in which we now have it. 
But if at this point it was necessary for the Gospel to be 
translated and adapted for the use of a new and wider 
circle of readers we may well imagine that the translator 
would take the opportunity of making what additions 
he felt to be necessary: and, as we have already seen, 
the most obvious cases of disarrangement of the text 
have occurred just at the points where interpolation has 
taken place. 

This theory of course implies that the sections assigned 
to the Redactor never existed in an Aramaic original, and 
it would be necessary to explain any Aramaisms in them 
by assuming that the translator was by birth an Aramaic 
speaker, a natural enough supposition, for a translator at 
Ephesus would more probably be a Jew who was at home in 
the common tongue of his adopted city than a pure Greek 
who had acquired the less widely diffused Aramaic. It 
must, of course, always be difficult to distinguish trans- 
lation-Greek from the original Greek of a writer who thought 
in Aramaic, and chapter xxi. may well be the latter, even 
assuming that the body of the Gospel is a translation. At 
any rate it may be noted that in the Appendix there occurs 
no “‘ cogent evidence of mistranslation,” the presence of 
which Dr. Burney holds to be the only quite definite proof 
of an Aramaic original. The Greek of chapter xxi. is, of 
course, very similar to that of the rest of the Gospel, natur- 
ally so if, as we assume, it is from the same hand. And yet 
certain differences have always been marked, and some of 
them seem to hint that, while the body of the Gospel is a 
Greek translation of Aramaic, the Appendix is the original 
Greek of an Aramaic speaker ; e.g. compare xxi. 15, Livwv 
*Iwdvov, the more idiomatic Greek, as against Liuwyr 6 vids 
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*Twdvov at i. 42; xxi. 4, mowlac . . . ywopuérnc, a Genitive 
Absolute, with xviii. 28, jv 6é newi, the paratactic form 
which Burney thinks would be likely to displace the Genitive 
Absolute in translation Greek. But the linguistic argument 
must be left to an Aramaic expert. 

If we have rightly traced the stages of the Gospel’s growth 
it remains to explain how tradition came to identify the 
author both with the Beloved Disciple and with John, the 
son of Zebedee, both parts of this identification being incor- 
rect. Possibly the confusion was assisted by the idea, very 
early current, that it was John, the son of Zebedee, who 
had written the Asiatic Book of Revelation: what more 
natural than to assign to the same John the anonymous 
Ephesian Gospel also? ‘‘ However diverse in character, 
language and doctrinal standpoint the four anonymous 
writings of the Ephesian Canon (the Epistles and the 
Gospel) would inevitably come to be attributed to the same 
apostolic hand as the pseudepigraphic fifth, the Revelation.’’! 

But the Redactor himself must bear a share of the responsi- 
bility for this double identification. As we have seen in 
xxi. 24, he identifies not only the Witness, 6 maotvedy 
(correctly), but also the Evangelist, 6 yedya¢ (incorrectly), 
with the Beloved Disciple. True, it is on the testimony 
rather than on the writing that the Redactor lays emphasis. 
“The words ‘and wrote these things ’ seem to be added to 
‘beareth witness concerning these things’ as a kind of 
afterthought. Most prominence at all events is given to his 
having borne witness. From the position and form of this 
reference to writing, it is not unfair to infer that there may 
have been some uncertainty in the mind of the framer of 
the statement as to the extent to which it was to be at- 
tributed to the same disciple.”? The Redactor is quite sure 
that the Beloved Disciple is the Witness, he is not quite so 

1 Bacon, Jesus and Paul, p. 200. 2 Stanton, Op. cit., p. 134. 
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sure that he is the actual author of the Gospel. But as time 
went on there would naturally be a disposition to magnify 
the Beloved Disciple’s connexion with the Book, if he had 
any at all, and, assuming the Evangelist to have been a 
disciple of the Witness, it is likely enough that one who had 
been a teacher of the actual author and whose testimony 
was embodied in his work would in the common estimate of 
the Church become transformed into the author, so that 
ultimately the Evangelist would be identified with the 
Beloved Disciple. 

This identification of ‘‘ John” the Ephesian Evangelist 
with the Beloved Disciple appears, of course, very early and 
very extensively in the external evidence. Polycrates, for 
example, definitely speaks of ‘“‘ John, who was both a 
witness and a teacher, who reclined upon the bosom of the 
Lord, and being a priest wore the sacerdotal plate” (a 
description which agrees admirably with our conception of 
the Beloved Disciple-Witness ; but he is here identified with 
John of Ephesus, who is more probably the Evangelist). 
All our authorities speak of John of Ephesus as “a disciple 
of the Lord,” sometimes with a reference to peculiar intimacy 
(e.g. Polycrates and also Irenzus), a description which would 
seem to identify the Evangelist with the Beloved Disciple— 
BUT NOT NECESSARILY WITH ONE OF THE TWELVE. Indeed 
there seems to have been a distinct timidity about using the 
term “Apostle” of the Jobn of the Gospel: even Dr. 
Sanday admits that “it is a remarkable fact that some of 
our best authorities, while they leave no doubt as to the 
identification of the John who figured so conspicuously at 
Ephesus with the Beloved Disciple, abstain from expressions 
which would identify him with the son of Zebedee.” Dr. 
Burney, too, has pointed out that even Irenzus, on whose 
evidence so much stress is laid, never implies that ‘ John ” 


1 Sanday, Op. cit., p. 105. 
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is one of the Twelve, and that while he defines Matthew, Peter 
and Paul as “ Apostles,’”’ he never so defines “John” by 
name, but only as a “disciple.” On the evidence Dr. 
Burney “concludes without hesitation that by ‘John the 
disciple of the Lord’ Irenzeus means John the Presbyter,” 
and not John, the son of Zebedee. 

~ But whatever the opinion of Irenzus it was almost inevit- 
able that ultimately the Evangelist should be identified, not 
only with the Beloved Disciple, but also with the son of 
Zebedee. This second step would be very easy, especially 
if, as we hold, their names were the same, that is if the 
Evangelist was John the Elder. But to this identification 
too the Redactor has lent his aid. As we have seen already, 
by introducing the “ sons of Zebedee ” at xxi. 2, he cautiously 
suggests, by a process of elimination, that the Beloved 
Disciple is to be identified with one of them. It may even be 
argued, with some show of reason ? that the absence of any 
mention of John, the son of Zebedee, by name, and the 
presence of certain awkward anonymous expressions which 
apparently refer to him is due to the deliberate cancellation 
by the Redactor, in the interest of his theory that the 
Beloved Disciple is John, the son of Zebedee, of all indepen- 
dent references to John. In other words the use of anony- 
mous expressions in situations where the reader would 
instinctively supply the name of John, the son of Zebedee, 
as for example at the call of the disciples at i. 35 ff., would 
lead the reader to assume that the reference was to the 
great anonymous Beloved Disciple, and this was deliberately 
intended by the Redactor. If it be objected that this is an 
incredibly vague way to assert that the Beloved Disciple 
is the son of Zebedee, the reply is that the Redactor’s aim 
is not so much to prove or even to suggest the identification 


1 Burney, Op. cit., p. 138 ff. 
® Cf. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel, etc., p. 201 ff. 
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as to secure that nothing in the Gospel will cause perplexity 
to those who have already accepted the current tradition. 

It should be clearly understood that to hold the Redactor 
responsible for this double identification, both parts of 
which are strictly speaking incorrect, is not “‘ wantonly to 
accuse him of untruth ”’ and thereby to ‘libel the dead ”’ 
(Sanday). As we have seen, the identification in xxi. 24 
of the Witness-Evangelist with the Beloved Disciple is made 
with all the emphasis on the Wirnxss’ Memorrs, which, on 
the theory we are upholding, do undoubtedly lie behind the 
Gospel. As for the further identification of the Beloved 
Disciple with John the son of Zebedee, suffice it to say that 
the Redactor may well have shared the prevalent error, 
though he is near enough the source to feel a certain hesi- 
tation. By the time the Gospel was published in Greek 
the Beloved Disciple-Witness would have become a very 
indefinite figure (remember his characteristic reserve as 
manifested in his desire for anonymity), his personality 
having become merged in that of his disciple the Evangelist, 
John the Elder of Ephesus; and once the view gained 
ground that John of Ephesus was the Beloved Disciple 
it was almost inevitable that the latter should become 
identified with the Apostle of the same name. If this be 
not apology enough for the Redactor, then let us remember 
that ancient literary ethics were not as ours, and refrain from 
reading back modern standards into a remote past. 

In conclusion one realises that the problem of the Gospel’s 
composition is much too complex to have a simple answer. 
No solution can be dogmatically upheld, and yet in these 
days of the cautious balancing of alternatives it may have 
been profitable to have developed some definite theory, 
particularly as we have moved along lines which lie between 
the extremes of criticism. After all, it is easy to over- 
estimate the importance of the question of authorship. 
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Does the Gospel really lose any of its value if John, the son 
of Zebedee, had no part in its composition ? One recalls the 
oft-quoted words of Thiersch : “‘ if there were a great picture 
which tradition had affirmed to be painted by Raphael, and 
it was proved not to have been painted by Raphael, but by 
some otherwise unknown artist, the world would have not 
one great painting the less, but one great painter the more.” 
Whoever wrote it, the Fourth Gospel will always be the Holy 
of Holies of Christian literature. It is of this Gospel that 
old Tauler writes, ‘‘ O children, how sweetly and how gladly 
has He opened the Door into the Father’s heart, into the 
treasure-chamber of God, and there within He unfolds to us 
the hidden riches, the nearness and the sweetness of com- 
panionship with Himself.” Whoever Witness, Evangelist, 
Redactor may have been, to all three the world owes its 
gratitude for that book which is, as Luther puts it, the 
“‘ chiefest of the Gospels, unique, tender, and true.” 
G. H. C. Macerecor. 


THE STORY OF EUTYCHUS. 


CoMMENTATORS are by no means agreed as to the significance 
of the well-known story of Eutychus in “Acts xx. 7-12. 
The difference of opinion is concerned mainly with the 
question of Paul’s miraculous powers. Did he, or did he 
not, work the miracle of restoring a dead man to life ? 
Probably the main trend of opinion runs in the direction 
of asserting that he did. Thus Professor Knowling, in 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament, writes: “The words posi- 
tively assert that Eutychus was dead—they are not ace 
vexpos, and the attempt to show that the words in verse 
10, ‘ his life is in him’ indicate apparent death or that life 
is still thought of as not having left him, cannot be called 
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satisfactory.” 1 So, too, Ramsay says: “In this case the 
author vouches that Eutychus was dead, implying apparently 
that, as a physician, he had satisfied himself on the point.” ? 
A. C. Headlam seems to take the same view in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary. 

There are, however, strong reasons for dissenting from 
this interpretation of the story and for accepting the view 
of several writers that the incident is capable of a perfectly 
natural explanation. One reason is that not a word is 
said in the nature of an assertion that Paul worked this 
miracle. The words ascribed to Paul are a denial of the 
crowd’s opinion, expressed in the first moment of fright, 
that Eutychus was dead. If the narrator meant to suggest 
that the Apostle worked an amazing miracle, would he 
not have made some definite statement to that effect ? 

A second reason is that the whole atmosphere of the 
story challenges the view that any miracle was wrought. 
Paul returns at once to the upper room, accompanied by 
such members of the congregation as had been attracted 
downstairs by the excitement ; and, immediately, the service 
is resumed at the point where the accident interrupted 
it. Now, could this happen in an atmosphere made electric 
by such a stupendous miracle as raising the dead? It is 
hard to believe that a service and a sermon, interrupted in 
such a fashion, could be resumed as if nothing much had 
occurred. 

A third reason for doubting any intention to describe a 
miracle, is the entire absence of any reference to the power 
of God or to the name of Christ. It would be quite unusual 
for such a miracle to be wrought without the clear and 
definite ascription of the power to the Lord. 

But if the incident must be reduced to the level of an 
ordinary accident which fortunately was not marked by 


1 See on Acts xx. 9. 2 St, Paul the Traveller, p. 290. 
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any serious results, why did the author insert it? Was 
the fact that he was an eye-witness of an event that caused 
a momentary excitement, sufficient to explain why he 
told the story? Mr. Headlam says: “It is perfectly 
clear that the story was related as an instance of the exhibi- 
tion of power by the apostle.” This seems to me to miss 
the point of the story. It is not as an exhibition of “ power,” 
but as a striking instance of the apostle’s calmness and 
resourcefulness in a trying moment. Looked at from this 
point of view, we can correct the judgment of Professor 
Knowling: ‘It is impossible to deny that a miracle is 
intended to be narrated ; otherwise the introduction of the 
whole story is meaningless.” 

Let us follow the narrative. The apostle was discoursing 
to the disciples at great length. Probably the room was 
too hot from “the many lights”; and the claims of sleep 
quite overpowered a certain young man named Eutychus. 
To the horror of the congregation who knew that they 
were on the third story, the sleeping man overbalanced 
himself and fell through the open window. Those people 
nearest to the staircase rushed downstairs and picked up 
the prostrate;man. They were convinced he was dead. 
His appearance suggested this so strongly that they called 
out at once, “he is dead.’’ Meanwhile Paul has hurried 
from the upper chamber, accompanied doubtlessly by 
Luke who, as a doctor, would be wanted on the spot. The 
eager apostle at once took command of the situation. His 
rapid examination of the young man—aided, perhaps, 
by his confident faith—convinced him that the alarm of 
the people was unfounded. Eutychus was not dead as 
they supposed, but only stunned by the fall. Having con- 
vinced himself and the others of this fact, Paul returned 
to the upper chamber, leaving a few friends to look after 
the injured man. Meanwhile Paul calms the excitement 
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by assuring the rest of the congregation that there is no 
danger; and then he proceeds quietly with the conduct of 
the service, picking up his discourse just where he dropped it. 

Now for Luke’s interest in the incident. As an eye- 
witness, he well remembers the thrill of horror that ran 
through the congregation when Eutychus was seen to fall 
through the window, and the confusion which followed. 
As a doctor he hurried at once, with others present, to the 
scene of the accident. But what struck him most was 
the amazing eagerness’and shrewdness and the calm common 
sense of Paul. Quick though the doctor was, the apostle 
reached the man’s side before him. Unaffected by the 
cry “he is dead,”’ Paul’s shrewdness detected at once that 
terror had misled the first helpers. No doubt directly 
Luke appeared, Paul summoned him to his side and appealed 
for his opinion as to the man’s condition. The doctor 
confirmed Paul’s diagnosis: ‘his life is in him.” But 
certainly Eutychus bore the appearance of a dead man; 
and Luke admired the quickness with which the unprofes- 
sional eye had detected signs of life. Nor did the admira- 
tion cease there. The apostle dominated the situation 
throughout the exciting scene, and impressed his calm 
strength On all about him. Unmoved by the sudden excite- 
ment, Paul ‘kept his head” with wonderful coolness. 
He told the frightened people there was nothing to be 
frightened about. Then leaving the wounded man in the 
care of a few suitable friends (who afterwards “ brought 
the lad alive”’), he led the crowding onlookers back to — 
the upper room; and he calmly resumed his discourse 
as if nothing much had happened to disturb them. Under 
the spell of this man, the people quieted down at once ; 
the patient was left in proper hands; and the service 
was continued so naturally that the interruption scarcely 
mattered. 
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Did not Luke relate this incident to illustrate the resource- 
fulness and the splendid commonsense of the apostle ? 
It ranks with the longer story of Paul’s shipwreck. There, 
too, we see this man of God dominating a critical situation. 
At a dangerous moment, when the crew had lost their 
heads, and when the lives of all on board were imperilled 
by the prevailing terror, it was Paul who kept calm and 
brave and wise. In the crisis, this splendid man came to 
the front; and it was his Christian common sense that 
saved the situation. Just as Paul manifested these excellent 
qualities in the trying time of shipwreck, so did he show 
them in the moment of terror that followed the accident 
to Eutychus. This man never lost his head; he never 
fell to the level of the frightened or short-sighted people 
about him. He was a glorious man for a crisis—alert, 
calm, clear-headed, inventive. Heseemed to take command 
naturally, when such a man was required by the times; 
and Luke loves to describe the circumstances under which 
his hero appeared in such a fair light. 

Perhaps the incident may seem somewhat small to us. 
But it appealed to a doctor powerfully. It was just such 
a moment as tested the qualities that a doctor admires. 
And Luke never forgot how finely Paul acted in the midst 
of that horror-struck crowd at Troas. 

Are we not thankful that Luke has preserved such por- 
traits of Paul for us? Who was this Christian apostle to 
whom Jesus Christ was revealed, and by whom the religion 
of Jesus Christ gained such a hold on the contemporary 
world ? Was he a helpless visionary 2? Was he a dreamer— 
ever the victim of unrealities? Was he an utterly im- 
possible person from the practical point of view? The 
answer is given by Luke in such stories as those about 
Kutychus and the shipwreck. We see Paul as the man 
one is glad to have at hand in a crisis: the kind of person 
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to help a captain in a storm, or to aid a doctor in a sudden 
and serious accident: calm, controlled, shrewd, sensible, 
not wasteful of words but quick to act and to act wisely. 
This story about Eutychus, which Luke’s instinct for the 
right thing has preserved, helps us to recognise the noble 
proportions of this great Christian. The highest speculative 
power was united with rare practical activity. 

This interpretation of the story not only discredits the 
theory that Paul was a visionary ; it also helps to explain 
why he commended the gospel so powerfully. Religion 
has often gained a bad name because it is connected in 
men’s minds with a certain unsuitability for a work-a-day 
world. People who are immersed in the practical affairs 
of life cannot recognise any attraction in a faith that makes 
its devotees unpractical. If Christianity did render men 
unfit to handle situations in which we are all liable to find 
ourselves, this would disparage it seriously. Paul’s faith 
had precisely the opposite effect on him. It gave him “a 
heart at leisure from itself.” It steadied his head and it 
made his wit more nimble. The Christian missionary 
appealed to his hearers not only as an eloquent and earnest 
preacher, but also as a shrewd, practical, level-headed 
man of affairs. Even his sympathy was husbanded care- 
fully. Directly it was discovered that the injury to Eutychus 
was not very serious, Paul went calmly back to his work 
and took the people with him. A sick man did not need 
a crowd of helpers ; and time was too precious to be wasted 
in a gossipy discussion of the accident. There is the prac- 
tical man! 

Is it fanciful to suppose that in this matter, as in so many 
others, the apostle learned from the Master? The Lord 
Jesus did raise a young girl from the dead. In the house 
of Jairus, He called back the departing spirit and restored 
the child to her parents. Did a flash of remembrance of 
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that story cross Paul’s mind as he rose from his hurried 
examination of the stunned lad? The Master had com- 
manded that something should be given her to eat. With 
the radiant sanity that always characterised Him, He 
tried to prevent a scene and to avoid worrying the per- 
plexed girl, by keeping all the hangers-on out of the way 
and by giving the people who had to be present something 
to do. “Like master, like man.” Paul had caught the 
spirit of his Lord, and showed himself the most practical 
person in a crowd. That manner must ever commend the 
Gospel to the acceptance of such as “‘ Luke the physician,” 
and must win their affectionate admiration for the man 
displaying it. 
J. E. ROBERTS. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE JEWS TOWARDS 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


THE sources which furnish us with reliable information 
as to the problem indicated in the headlines are very 
scanty. The Acts and 1 Thessalonians ii. 14 presuppose 
that the Jews persecuted the Christians from the very 
beginning. This evidence, however, is not supported by 
other passages of the Acts. We are told that fifty-one 
days after the Crucifixion the followers of Jesus were 
again gathered in Jerusalem (ii. 1). If the Priests and 
Scribes, Pharisees and Fanatics, were so much enraged on 
account of Jesus’ teaching and activity, is it likely that the 
disciples and apostles of the crucified Rabbi could have 
settled down peacefully so soon after that mournful day in 
Jerusalem, the lion’s den itself? The Acts emphasise 
again and again (v. 9, 31) the complete harmony, peace 
and goodwill, between Jews and Christians, in Judea, 
Galilee and Samaria. James was highly esteemed by the 
Jews. Scholars are inclined to think that this happy state 
of affairs was broken by the Jews on account of the Christian 
activity among the heathen. Why? What did that matter 
to the Jews? It was, surely, no concern of theirs! The 
only point at issue between Jews and Christians was, 
whether the Messiah had arrived already or not. Why 
should there be hatred or persecution? A doctor of the 
law, a Pharisee, said: ‘‘ Ye men of Israel, take heed to 
yourselves what ye intend to do as touching these 
men.” “And now I say unto you: ‘Refrain from 
these men, and let them alone; for if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be 
of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God’” (Acts v. 34-39). This 
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was how all the Scribes and Pharisees thought and spoke. 
There was no reason whatsoever for the Jews to perse- 
cute the Christians. It is somewhat ridiculous on the 
part of some writers to assume that the ordinary Jew in 
the time of Paul had such an uncommon power of divination 
as to see that the activity of the man of Tarsus was to de- 
prive him of his birthright, dethrone his religion and race, 
and give Christianity the highest place in the world’s history. 
Rabban Jochanan ben Zakkai, who conversed with heathen 
of the highest rank and standing about the Bible and Reli- 
gion, did not utter one syllable against the Christians, nor 
even refer to Christianity or its founder. We must rather 
surmise that his attitude was similar to that of Rabban 
Gamaliel in the Acts. There is no indication in Jewish 
sources to suggest that the Jews took officially any steps 
to uproot the earliest Christian community or to do harm 
to its members. 

The first official attack made by the Synagogue against 
heretics was about the year 90 c.u. We refer to the 
report that the Jews cursed Jesus and the believers in Christ 
in the Synagogues. The evidence, however, deserves and 
requires a new investigation. Justin Martyr, a man who 
gave free play to his deep-rooted hatred of Judaism, imbibed 
in his Samaritan youth, and augmented by heathen anti- 
Jewish prejudices, tells us that the Jews pray against the 
Christians (Dial. ch. 16 and ch. 137). Epiphanius, who 
was a Jew by birth, reports that the Jews curse the “‘ Naza- 
raious ” three times daily (Haer. 29). Jerome repeats this. 
His evidence is of very little value. Epiphanius refers to 
the praxis of his days. Justin’s words are not clear at all. 
He speaks of curses peta tiv moocevyiv, ie., after prayer. 
The twelfth benediction of the Prayer (Amidah) is directed 
against the Minim (0%%3). This prayer, called the 
“ Highteen Benedictions’’ underwent great changes. It 
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is very doubtful indeed whether it contained the names of 
Christians at all, or whether the Minim included Christians 
or not. There are a number of Jewish scholars who are 
inclined to identify Minim with Christians, while some add 
other heretics and atheists. There must be a reference 
also to the Epicureans, who caused much excitement and 
ill-feeling in the schools and synagogues. The Palestinian 
version of the Tefilla teaches us that Nozrim and Minim 
have to be kept apart, as two different bodies. The 
enumeration of Nozrim together with the Minim shows 
clearly that the ancients saw in them two distinct sects. 
The oldest form known up till now we discovered in 
MS. Bodl. No. 2731, p. 20a. This fragment is of great 
importance for the history of the Amidah as well as for 
the exegesis of the Book of Psalms. The Prayer is based 
on Psalm xxxiv. Each line consists of three parts: (a) 
the first half of the verses in the Psalm, from §8 to X; 
(b) some addition closely connected with the eulogy; and 
(c) the eulogy itself. We have to point out that whilst in 
the Psalm the verse beginning with the letter 1) is missing, 
our fragment finds it in the last verse (33) of the Psalm 
which it reads 79D). The arrangement of the Psalm 
was always a matter of much speculation. The com- 
mentators noticed that the verse ) is missing, and recog- 
nised also that the connexion between vv. 6 and 7 is 
rather abrupt. Nowitisfurther unlikely that the compiler 
of our Amidah should have taken sucha liberty as to add a 
line in the Psalm, which was known by heart to all visitors 
of the Synagogue. We may therefore conclude that the 
original Psalm read as follows : 
aM OX OMI AD YON wT 
12 DYDINT 9D OWN? NDV,PTAY WDI MAD TTD) 7 
Ww POI bn YIWMITIN IP Bit § 
Since they did not like to finish the chapter with the 
VOL. XXVI. 25 
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words of ill-omen, or, the imprecation T)7 yw Anan, 
verse 7 was first repeated, and afterwards left out alto- 


gether. 
We give first of all the newly discovered text with the 
necessary brief comments in the notes: 


DY TAN DID ANY I AyD wr ~ny 932» ON TDIAN 1 
OTN 

DDT MON Swat wT Sdn, we2d5man a 2 

WPT ONT ONS I2 WPT WAN %99772 3 

YT TON, DD TIM AI, NWT 4 

MawN3 7 ows x por Daw), AD YON wT 5 

m>p> AID ’R2 ZIT OND) MD), PIAY WHI” TAT) 6 

Oe YN wow yoyd mda Tap wow MN IP ym 7 

wr yoy Om RIO. sad yd Ayn aD.» IN ADIT 8 

DWAIN ON 295 Py Iw NTP DVI.Y DW DWI Dy 9 

TTI YAPD VN, PWT. MIEN YAP" PIND, YWITP YAN IND 10 


Voy 

NT, YN ND Maw... TWIT Way wo ODD 
DWI ITN 

YIN “NI 997299 O97 DID WIN, 1 ow O22 195 12 
aba 


F392 NI, OTONA WAN MDD, DMT Ya WNT 1D 13 

DIT TON YR yrs) ODI WE ANID, pI Jw wd 14 

yow YX jon man nyl ox wow 21 Mwy) yI VND 15 
DN 

TRY YRI DP PIwW ND AVA PTI yw, op Ty Ox yy 16 
TNVI 


1 Psa. xxxiv. 2. 

2 Our shield from ages to ages. 

8 v. Hebrew Sirah, 51, 12 f. and Z.A.W. 29 (1909), p, 287 ff. 

a bby is used in the Hiph. by the liturgical writers, esp. Qualir, in 
the sense of ‘‘ bringing dew,’’ based on the idea that the “dew” will 
revive the dead. Quite a common topic in the agadie literature. As to 
WEI, wv. Isa. lvii. 20, ie., from my grave. 

5 J.e., my witnesses, v. Lexicon of Ibn Gjanah, s.v. NS’. 

* I.e., Do not tarry from returning to him. 

7 1 Kings viii. 34. 

8 A gloss reads ANID, v. Psa. exxv. 2. 

Potsa, (xii 2 

10 Tsa. 1. vii. and Ixii. 9. 

11 Perhaps  ‘387), v. Amos v. 10. 
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5 P DOT YR AYN MANwsI 1 AT by YI Twya” i 7 
ial 
DYWT TY YR Ow yd dw WED, yyDw-M PYY 18 
pal} a) 

The eulogies in ll. 14, 16 and 18 show clearly that the 
Amidah is of Palestinian origin. Another significant point 
in this poetic Tefilla is the mixing up of the 2 and 5 in 
line 15 (290 and Oy), and in line 18 WD instead of 
ward. This pronunciation of the Beth is also found in 
the Palestinian Midrash, where 9X) (Joel i. 1) is explained 
like M5.N2 (v. Midrash Psalm Ixxx. 1, Jalkut Shimeoni 
§ 533, Jalkut Machiri on Joel, ed. Greenup, London, 1913, 
p. 1). The date of the poetical prayer can be approximately 
defined. It belongs to the period of poetical Amidahs, an 
instance of which was published by the present writer in 
the Revue des Hiudes Juives, vol. 73. (1921), pp. 82 ff. The 
poem published there is the oldest dated liturgical piece 
known up till now. It is dated 550 after the destruction 
of the second Temple,i.e., 628. Our prayer is of the same 
or somewhat earlier date. 

It is, of course, doubtful whether this prayer was known 
in the time of the scribes in Jabne, and whether the words 
D'8)) and D3" were an integral part of the Amidah 
about 100 c.. They are to be found in all the Pales- 
tinian versions. In MSS. Adler 3027, 4; 3810, 4; 2761; 
920, 10; 3240; 3774; and 2898, 14, both names occur, 
whilst in the Amidah of Jehudai Gaon (c. 760 o.z.), MS. 
Adler 2731, and in the Persian rite (v. J.Q.R. x. 610) the 
D7N)) are not mentioned. In a third group (MS. Adler 
3751, 2, and 2947, MS. Brit. Mus. 6197, 4) even the Minim 
are omitted. We gather, therefore, that the Minim and 
Nozrim were taken as two different sects. The eastern 
communities, like Babylon, who knew very little or nothing 
of Christians, never included the Nozrim in their prayers. 
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They were concerned about the Minim and Apostates. 

This raises the question :. What do the Rabbinical sources 
tell us about the Nozrim? Two teachers of the third 
century refer to the Nozrim. The one is Samuel, who 
visited Palestine but lived in Babylonia, the other is 
R. Jochanan b. Nappaha, who spent his life in study and 
good works in Galilee. R. Tahlifa, the son of Eudimos, 
saysinthe name of Samuel that “the first day [so in the 
censored. copies ; in the uncensored copies, however, the 
Nozri day] is, according to R. Ishmael, always forbidden.” 
R. Ishmael taught namely that Jews were not allowed to 
enter upon business transactions, three days before the 
festivals of the Gentiles, or three days after them. 
From this Samuel deduced that with Nozrim, who cele- 
brated the first day, i.e., Sunday, one cannot do business 
either Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, or Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday (v. B. Aboda Zara 6a). AR. 
Jochanan comments on the Borajta (a Tannaitic report 
in an external Mishna), which relates that the depu- 
ties of the Jews, called Anshe Maamad, who were 
selected for the weekly service, fasted on certain days 
of the week. They did not fast on Sunday. Why? 
R. Jochanan says: Because of the Nozrim (b. Taanit 27B). 
Both sayings are very difficult to explain or understand. 
The fasting of the Deputies was supposed to take place in 
the time of the Temple. Surely in those days the Nozrim, 
ie. Christians, did not celebrate the Sunday ? We know 
that the Ebionites celebrated both days, Sabbath and 
Sunday (Eus. H.H#. III. 27; Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, I8. 
284), although the final substitution of the Sabbath by 
Sunday was accomplished by Constantine (v. Harnack, 
Le. IS. 423). It is, therefore, quite impossible to identify 
the Nozri day, or day of Nozrim, with the Christian Sunday. 
It may be that we ought to read ‘S$]0), the Nerphi 
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day instead of 13)3, and similarly in R. Jochanan’s state- 
ment 0°58), instead of the D813. Samuel is mentioned 
on three different occasions in connexion with the Nerphi. 
In B. Sabbath 116a, we read: Samuel did not go to the 
Be (house) of Nerphi, but he went to the Be Abidan. His 
colleague Rab entered neither of them. Again, in a dis- 
cussion about the definition of the term Asherah (a tree 
destined for idol-worship). Samuel says, according to a 
report in b. Erubin 79b and b. A. Z. 48a, It is to be 
counted Asherah even if they say: ‘‘ Those dates are for the 
Be Nerphi, and they make beer out of them in order to 
drink on the day of their festival.’ Apart from more or less 
unlikely surmises nothing can be made out of the customs 
and doctrines of this sect. Whosoever they may have 
been, they are to be distinguished from the ‘“ Nozrim.” 
The Nozrim, on their part, must have been different from 
the Minim. The terms Nozrim and Minim may be very 
old. Since, however, the rabbinic sources mention only the 
Minim, in connexion with the revision of the prayer in 
the time of R. Gamaliel II., it is very doubtful whether 
the Nozrim figured together with the Minim in the 


oldest version. 
A. MARMORSTEIN. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE REALITY OF 
JESUS. 


Apropos de “l’Enigme de Jésus,” par Maurice Goguel (Mercure 
de France, June, 1923, pp. 389-404). 

La personalita storica di Gésu, by F. (Rivista di Studi Filosophict 
e Religiosi, iv. 1. pp. 79-100). 

THESE articles in Continental reviews, differing utterly in their 

critical method and assumptions, are both concerned with the 

vital question of the trustworthiness of the representation of 

Jesus given in the Gospels. 

M. Goguel works under the disadvantage of having to criticise 
the somewhat wild theory that Jesus was not a historical per- 
sonage at all but a divine being whose only reality was in the 
faith of His worshippers. Somewhere between 80 and 120 4.D., 
to suit the needs of slow-minded converts, this faith was trans- 
lated into the form of a legend, and thus the Christian mystery 
*“ passed over from the lyric to the narrative stage.” Support 
for this theory is sought in the silence with regard to the Gospel 
story both of contemporary secular historians and of Paul. 
M. Goguel allows that the idea of the Christ of faith contains 
a host of purely ideal elements,—something which was borrowed 
from Jewish Messianic doctrine and elaborated by exegesis and 
speculation, something of the nature of symbol and allegory, 
fragments of myth and of liturgy which can only in a measure 
be identified. But what is fundamental and determining is 
history ; and this he proceeds to demonstrate in a few spirited 
pages. 

The secular historian could scarcely be expected to make 
much of what as yet appeared only as the superstition of a few 
obscure illiterates. It is too much to expect even of Tacitus 
that he should recognise in what happened under Pontius Pilate 
' the great event of all the centuries. 

And the silence of Josephus, writing for the Romans, may best 
be interpreted as a silence not of ignorance but of prudence, “ an 
interested silence.’’ With regard to the scantiness of Paul’s allu- 
sions to the details of the life of Jesus, M. Goguel surveys the 
Epistles and concludes that “ without the historical personality of 
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Jesus the whole scheme of Paulinism would be an impossibility.” 
From this he passes to a consideration of Mark’s Gospel, which he 
finds indeed to be dominated by certain dogmatic ideas ; but 
within this dogmatic framework, and sometimes rather ill 
adjusted to it, there are elements of a story, which is the occasion 
and the starting-point of everything. ‘ There is nothing which 
seems to warrant us in setting up against each other what is 
historical and what is spiritual; they hold together, but the 
Spiritual is the creation of the historical.’ 

The anonymous Italian writer makes no attempt at a critical 
te-valuing of his sources. He takes the four Gospels as they are, 
and treats every utterance imputed to Jesus as authentic ; and 
on this footing he proceeds to represent what the historical 
personality of Jesus was like. He came as a preacher of repent- 
ance in view of the imminent coming of the Kingdom ; but 
whilst His countrymen understood by this coming the triumph 
of Israel over the nations, He thought of it as the victory of the 
will and the goodness of God. He taught “ with authority,” 
as a prophet, not as a rabbi ; but whilst even the prophets spoke 
only in the name of God, He spoke in His own name, and thought 
of Himself as the instrument of this saving will of God. Both 
in His words and in His actions there clearly appeared the 
consciousness of a unique personality, which seemed to be 
inseparable from His work. The call merely to work miracles 
He dismissed as a temptation, for “‘ what was really important 
was that men should come into contact with Himself, and know 
the mysterious power which emanated from Him to lead them 
to God. Those who did this came to understand both what 
He was and what God was.” This power to lead to God appeared 
in Him not only after His death but before it ; our author says 
bluntly that ‘“‘faith in Christ was not begotten in the Early 
Church as an effect of belief in His resurrection, but had its roots 
in the faith of Peter and the first disciples before the death of 
Jesus; it is @ pre-supposition and not a result of faith in His 
resurrection.” 

The whole study is marked by an intelligence and a sympathy 
which make it notably worthy of consideration. 

W. M. MacGreueor. 
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MODERN EVANGELISM. 


The Effective Evangelist. Rev. Lionel B. Fletcher. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. 

The Great Harvester and Other Addresses. Rev. A. Douglas 
Brown. Stanley Martin and Co. 2s. 6d. 


Joun Bunyan in the Pilgrim’s Progress portrays the preacher 
as “ Evangelist.” For to the Puritans the preacher’s main duty 
was to warn sinners of the wrath to come, and to point them to 
“yonder shining light.” But things have changed greatly 
since Bunyan’s day, and it is a common complaint that the 
modern preacher has assumed the rédle of Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
that he is an authority upon making the best of this world, but 
an uncertain guide for the road that leads to the Heavenly City. 
‘“We have an undue interest in things social and political,” 
says Mr. Brown in a striking address on the “ Dilemma of the 
Churches.” The note of appeal as “ from a dying man to dying 
men” is, we are told, seldom heard from the modern pulpit, 
though greater stress is laid on the social and international 
aspects of Christianity. 

It is often assumed that this change of emphasis is due to the 
results of modern criticism. ‘“‘ We have lost much,” says Mr. 
Brown, “ that we could ill afford to lose.’’ Mr. Fletcher, on the 
other hand—and as an evangelist he has the right to speak with 
some authority—does not attribute to modern thought the failure 
of the Church to evangelise the world. His criticism of the 
Church of to-day is not that it has departed from the old paths, 
but that it has not set itself with sufficient concentration to its 
supreme task of winning the world for Christ. The fields are 
white unto the harvest, but the reapers are few. 

Much has been written of the Church’s neglect of its teaching 
office. Mr. Fletcher, however, finds its main failure in another 
direction. His complaint is not that “the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed,” but that they are not shepherded with sufficient 
vigilance into the fold. And many a minister looking back upon 
his work will feel that this is true. There has been much sowing, 
but too little reaping. There has been a disheartening leakage, 
somehow, between the Sunday School and the Church. 

What is the remedy? Mr. Fletcher’s remedy is simple. 
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Every minister must learn to be his own evangelist. This is 
his chief work, a work which he dare not intrust to any other 
however gifted. Mr. Fletcher indulges in no cheap sneers at 
the professional evangelist, but he holds that his existence is a 
measure of the failure of the Church. If the minister be his own 
evangelist he will need no assistance from outside. And Mr. 
Fletcher will help him. He will share with him his wide experi- 
ence in work amongst the young, and those outside the Church. 
He will show him how to conduct a mission and how to deal 
with enquirers. The minister may not be able to adopt all the 
methods suggested in the book. Principal Garvie, who writes 
an appreciative foreword, confesses that he could never bring 
himself to invite his hearers, at the close of an evangelistic 
service, to come forward and make an open confession. But 
even where he disagrees the minister will find stimulus in the 
suggestions of Mr. Fletcher’s sane and admirably written book. 

The preacher who desires to be also an evangelist will turn 
with interest to the volume of addresses by Rev. A. Douglas 
Brown. Mr. Brown’s name is familiar in connexion with a 
remarkable, if local, revival in East Anglia, and he is one to whom 
the gift of evangelism came after some years of ministry which 
were dissatisfying to himself. So in this book we are taken into 
the workshop of a modern evangelist. We can study the method 
of preaching which has proved effective. And first we may 
note that it is essentially Biblical preaching. Mr. Brown is, like 
all great preachers, at home in the Bible. Furtherit is doctrinal 
preaching. The Cross of Christ still occupies the central place— 
as it must ever do in the presentation of the Gospel. Perhaps 
we may also add that it is old-fashioned preaching. Mr. Brown 
comes to the Bible in a pious and quite uncritical spirit, and his 
exegesis is often allegorical, witness a most suggestive address on 


“The left waterpot.” 
D. W. GREENFIELD. 


TEACHING THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament in Modern Education. J. Morgan Jones, 
M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Tux war opened our eyes to the failure of the Church as a teach- 

ing institution. The conclusion of Dr. Cairn’s survey of the 
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religion of the British soldier is thus summarised by Mr. Jones :— 
“There is left besides the very vague background of religion, 
only some reverence for the figure of Jesus.” There has been 
something wrong with the teaching of the Church if it has left 
in men’s minds only a “ very vague background of religion,” 
and this is strongly emphasised both in the National Mission Tract 
on ‘“‘ The Teaching Office of the Church,” and in Prof. W. M. 
Macgregor’s address on the same. subject. 

What has been wrong with our teaching? Well, first of all, 
we do not know how to teach. But Mr. Jones will help us to 
learn. In his first chapter he gives an admirably condensed 
account of how modern educational methods may be used in 
teaching the New Testament. And there is a useful list of 
books for those who wish to pursue the subject further. 

Further, we do not know how to teach the New Testament. 
For this too needs special training. The modern teacher re- 
quires not only a knowledge of the contents, but also of the 
structure and background of the books which comprise the New 
Testament. He must have a working knowledge of the methods 
and results of modern criticism, and he must employ this know- 
ledge in his teaching. ‘‘ The teacher must learn to adopt the 
free attitude of the literary and historical student towards the 
material as well as the form of the Bible. He has done for ever 
with traditional theories both of the text, form and matter of 
the Biblical narratives. He will deal with them in exactly the 
same spirit and fashion as he must deal for educational purposes 
with all the world’s best literature—and that is with intelligence, 
freedom and reverence.” Mr. Jones holds that there is no middle 
way between the frank acceptance of the results of modern 
criticism and the traditional theory of verbal inspiration. He 
holds that any attempt at compromise leads to intellectual dis- 
honesty. He will not admit that the method generally adopted 
of teaching the Bible “ simply,’’ avoiding any critical difficulties 
that arise, is any longer possible. For the new views are filtering 
into the public mind by means of the press, and the teacher can 
no longer find refuge in ambiguity. If he adopts the modern 
standpoint he must use it frankly in his teaching. ‘“‘ This does 
not imply that critical considerations should be brought directly 
to the notice of children. The teacher’s lesson and actual train- 
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ing must naturally be positive. The point is that his positive 
presentation must be based upon critical consideration of his 
material before it can become an effective element in the educa- 
tion of present-day children.” 

The modern teacher will use great freedom in editing his 
material. He will use such of its contents as are best suited for 
the religious needs of children at the different stages of their 
development, and he will tell the stories differently to younger 
and to older children. Mr. Jones himself rejects the stories of 
the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, but he would tell them as 
wonder tales to young children ; older boys and girls, however, 
will be taught to distinguish between the form in which these 
stories have come down to us, and the spiritual truths which 
they enshrine. So with other miracles which Mr. Jones rejects. 
To very young children they may be told as examples of the 
impression which the personality of Jesus made upon His con- 
temporaries; later, however, they must be omitted from the 
presentation of Jesus as an historical figure. 

It follows naturally from the author’s standpoint that he finds 
the synoptic presentation of Jesus the most satisfying for ado- 
lescence. For it is in the first three Gospels that we are brought 
face to face with the Jesus of history, and that we learn what 
He really taught. And here Mr. Jones makes an interesting 
suggestion that our Lord’s controversy with the Pharisees 
“is in effect the most dramatic representation in all history of 
the central struggle of adolescence itself, namely the struggle 
to grow out of the bondage of the law into the freedom of the 
spirit.” It is in the synoptic Gospels, too, that we are brought 
into the closest connexion with the spirit of Jesus, and it is in 
them that the teacher will find the richest material for realising 
his aim, which is :—‘ To bring the growing personality more and 
more into vital union with the spirit and will of Jesus Christ, 
and to secure the thorough application of that ‘life in Christ’ 
in and to all the manifold relations of life—personal and social.” 

One practical difficulty will probably suggest itself to those 
who read this able and suggestive book. Mr. Jones appears to 
assume that the religious education of the child will be intrusted 
wholly to one teacher, or to a group of teachers who share the 
same attitude to the New Testament. But this is, surely, a purely 
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theoretical assumption. It may be true that few parents pay 
much attention to the religious education of their children, but 
we suspect that the teacher who followed the course of instruc- 
tion outlined by Mr. Jones would soon find himself in controversy 
with many of the parents; and in such controversy, as in all 
educational controversies, it is the children who would be the 
sufferers. The whole question of the introduction of modern 
criticism into the teaching of the New Testament is one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. No doubt the Church has suffered from the 
timidity of some of its teachers. The children have a right to 
the light which has been shed by modern scholarship upon the 
New Testament, even though that light may seem to some to be 
darkness. Yet we cannot admit that we can teach the New 
Testament in quite the same way as we teach other literature. 
We read the Gospels—as we do not read Shakespeare—on our 
knees, and in teaching them we remember our Lord’s warning, 
** And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones that believe 
in me, it is better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea.” 

And this, further, has to be borne in mind—that in the teaching 
of the New Testament the determining factor is the teacher’s 
own attitude towards Jesus Christ. Now, to Mr. Jones, Jesus 
is not—in any absolute sense—unique. “He remains and will 
remain the Gospel and its standard incorporation unless and 
until there is revealed in the history of mankind a life of higher 
and fuller spiritual values than His, bringing with it a stronger 
moral dynamic and expressing itself in fresher, more direct, and 
more universal forms. If and when that comes we shall surely 
know it, but at present it is beyond even our imagination.” As 
a consequence Mr. Jones will not teach the New Testament as 
it will be taught by one whose standpoint is that of the Fourth 
Gospel “These are written that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.” 

Valuable bibliographies will be found at the close of each 
chapter. 


D. W. GREENFIELD. 
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CHURCH LIFE. 


Sons of the Manse, by the Rev. A. W. Fergusson, B.D. Pp. 412. 
10s. net. J. P. Mathew & Co., Dundee, 1923. 


Ir is pleasant at times to dally in the precincts of History’s 
shrine, and Dr. Fergusson is a captivating guide. In this book 
his task is to magnify the manses of Scotland and to prove that 
“the gift of sire to son” is nowhere more manifest than in 
clerical circles. It is a task that has demanded much laborious 
research and has drawn on the author’s store of widely-ranged 
reading. In his own words, “he has dragged the Scottish 
biographical dictionaries with a net, and searched the Dictionary 
of National Biography with a candle.”’ The result of the candle- 
search is that the Dictionary gives a list of 381 sons of Scottish 
manses, and that one out of every six or seven famous Scots 
is a son of the manse. Bishop Welldon, seventeen years ago, 
essayed a similar clerical assault on the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and Dr. Fergusson in his review of the episcopal 
escapade in specialised biography is gratified to find that the 
number of famous Scots is proportionately larger than that of 
their southern neighbours. But he does not parade his gratifi- 
cation, probably because Bishop Welldon placed on record that 
“the Sons of the manse have long since won a repute which has 
become proverbial in Scotland.” 

In view of the labour devoted to the inquiry it would be as 
unseemly to criticise Dr. Fergusson’s treatment of a great 
biographical dictionary as it would be ungracious to question 
the usefulness of his thesis. He insists that his book is “ primarily 
for the easy-chair, and the quiet evening hour’’; and who is it 
that denies himself a respite from serious studies? All that the 
critic need do is to remind himself and his author that in olden 
days there were but few professions open to sons of the manse 
and that the ministry was not the least fascinating of these. 

In the first part of this book Dr. Fergusson has some happy 
remarks on the part played in Scottish story by the Manse and 
its families; and he has compiled genealogical details regarding 
notable successions such as those of the Bonars, the Macleods, 
the Cooks, the Langs, the Moncrieffs, and the Carstares. He 
gives, too, the story of the Glasgow Sons of Ministers’ Society, 
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and with sympathetic pride relates its traditions and its benevo- 
lence. One chapter deals with English Sons of the Clergy, 
another with the Grandsons of the Manse, and a third with the 
Daughters of the Manse, the most notable of whom was 
Joanna Baillie. 

The second part of the book treats of statistics; the fourth 
has a catholic range, for it deals with sons who willingly or 
unwillingly lived their lives outwith the Church of Scotland ; 
and the last section has two chapters—one devoted to the 
“ Might-Have-Beens,”’ and the other to a couple of immortals, 
Dugald Dalgetty and Dominie Sampson. 

The largest and most interesting part is the third, entitled 
Biographical. In it there are twenty-eight chapters, adorned 
with felicitous headings, which tell the stories of Scottish Worthies 
somewhat in the vein of Thomas Fuller. Archbishop Leighton 
heads the list worthily, and not far off is ‘‘ Cardinal” Carstares, 
one of the greatest Scots in a great century of Scotsmen. 
Campbell, the Aberdeen theologian who crossed swords with 
David Hume, and Reid, the philosopher of Common Sense, whose 
metaphysic was a reaction from Hume’s scepticism, have honour- 
able places; and Dugald Stewart, the friend of Robert Burns, 
is also given room. The historian who won unwonted renown 
in his day, Principal Robertson, learned and revered Moderate ; 
the biographer and relative of Sir Walter Scott, John Gibson 
Lockhart ; Sir David Wilkie, the famous artist who knew man- 
kind’s everyday emotions as well as he knew the art of painting ; 
Adam Ferguson, soldier and historian ; Wodrow, who collected 
every document that made plainer the history of his Church ; 
and. Lord Chancellor Campbell, whose Lives of the Chancellors 
added a new terror to death—all these and many more are in 
this roll-call of ministers’ sons. 

Dr. Fergusson has a journalistic style that is always interesting, 
and his knowledge of men and letters is revealed almost on every 
page. At times his literary verve gains at the expense of dignity 
and repose of form, and at times he is defiant of some rules of 
his craft ; but usually even his mannerisms add to our interest 
in his narrative. Here and there he is particularly happy in 
his phrase making—indeed, time and again he reminds us of one 
who was a master in this form of ecclesiastical biography, the 
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late Dr. Smellie of Carluke, whose name might well be added to 
any list of sons of the Scottish manses. And that is no small 


praise. 
ARCHIBALD Mar. 


Fergus Ferguson, D.D.: His Theology and Heresy Trial, by 
J.H. Leckie, D.D. Pp.xx.,316. T.&T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1923. 

Heretics and their trials are not, as a rule, popular subjects 
for the ecclesiastical historian. But the theological vagaries of 
some men are more interesting than the theological orthodoxy 
of their fellows, and Dr. Leckie has good reasons for his attempt 
to capture our attention to a forgotten episode in Scottish Church 
history. Why should McLeod Campbell and Robertson Smith 
fill the stage of heresy and keep from public view the manly 
figure of Fergus Ferguson? But there are better than personal . 
reasons. Dr. Leckie remarks with propriety that the Ferguson 
trial was not only the first occasion in Presbyterian history for 
a discussion of eschatological problems, but it afforded the first 
real criticism of Calvinism as a theological system. He claims, 
also, that Fergus Ferguson inaugurated the Scottish movement 
for creed revision and that his trial secured toleration for belief 
in and furtherance of a progressive theology. There was need, 
therefore, for this tribute and exposition ; and Dr. Leckie was 
equipped for his task, since in the pages of this magazine he had 
written articles on ‘‘ John MacLeod Campbell”’ and ‘The Fer- 
guson Heresy Case.” 

Fergus Ferguson.was a graduate of Glasgow University and 
became a minister of the United Presbyterian Church. His 
first charge was in Dalkeith (1864), and after eleven years’ ministry 
he was called to Queen’s Park Church, Glasgow. In 1871 he 
was accused of heresy on account of his teaching the doctrine 
of an “intermediate state’; in 1877 he stimulated interest 
in creed revision; and in 1877-78 he was prosecuted for his 
heterodoxy. The prosecution ended in a solemn admonishment 
ofthe heretic. These are the biographical facts that are necessary 
for the recall of the case, for Dr. Leckie’s book is not a biography 
but an exposition of a good man’s reasons for the Christian faith. 
Here and there, however, the author reveals the man as well as 


his theology. 
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The chapter dealing with earlier heresy cases in Scotland 
during the nineteenth century was necessary in that it places 
the Ferguson case in its proper context, but it is valuable for 
its own sake. Dr. Leckie is to be congratulated for his lucid, 
concise, and sympathetic treatment of the cases in which McLeod 
Campbell,Edward Irving, Robertson Smith, and James Morison 
were the leading figures. Even when he permits himself an 
attack on ecclesiastic expediency, he will carry most theologians 
with him. 

These ‘‘ cases” inevitably left some doctrinal problems, and 
the significance of Ferguson’s trials was that he attempted 
answers to some unsolved questions. The Dalkeith troubles 
led to the more serious prosecution before the presbytery of 
Glasgow, but between the two there came the earnest and whole- 
hearted attempt of Ferguson in favour of a revision of his Church’s 
doctrinal standard. There were others, notably George Gilfillan 
and David Macrae, who found the Westminster Confession irk- 
some; but it was Ferguson alone who was able to lead the 
movement. He was a philosopher who knew Hegel before 
Edward Caird left Oxford for his Glasgow chair, a systematic 
thinker, and a dogmatist. Dr. Leckie makes out a good case 
for the belief that we owe the 1879 Declaratory Act to Fergus 
Ferguson, though that measure was infinitely less than he 
himself desired. 

It is never easy to summarise the theology of a heretic, for 
generally his strength lies not in his system but in his flashes of 
truth that perplex and irritate a conventional age. And the task 
is more difficult when the theologian is at one and the same time 
a mystic and a logician. But Dr. Leckie’s chapters on Ferguson’s 
theology (chs. iv. and ix.) are a good piece of work. He has 
sympathy with pioneers and rebels, else he could not have 
written so satisfactorily. After all, it is the heretic who ensures 
progress. 


’ 


ARCHIBALD MAIN, 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND RECENT 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


PsYcCHOLOGY, especially in its most recent forms, psycho- 
analysis, and auto-suggestion, is the fashion of the hour; 
and although there are many “ freak ’’ uses of these forms, 
some even dangerous as well as foolish, we must not dismiss 
the subject as unworthy of our consideration. The Christian 
theologian must be prepared to take account of all the 
intellectual tendencies of his age, and to consider how far 
andin what ways it is necessary or desirable that he should 
relate to them the restatement of the Gospel for which 
each age calls. In dealing with these recent forms especially 
it will be necessary to go further back, and to consider 
generally how the Christian theologian is to regard 
psychology. 

(1) Most problems can best be understood, if dealt with 
historically ; and I may plead justification if I recall that 
in ancient thought there was not the distinction of science 
and philosophy which is so familiar to us as almost to appear 
inevitable. 

(a) The first rough separation made was between science 
as concerned with matter and philosophy as concerned with 
mind ; it was only during the last century that psychology 
as a science was definitely distinguished from philosophy, 
and that within philosophy itself epistemology, which 
discusses the validity of our knowledge, was distinguished 
from ontology, which is concerned with the nature of reality. 
Until Kant philosophy was largely psychology. Sir William 
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Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics are concerned mostly 
with psychological matters. The psychological question of 
the process of perception is mixed up with the metaphysical 
problem of the reality of an external world. 

(b) There can be no doubt that mental processes can be 
observed and classified, and their laws formulated, as can 
physical processes ; and it is desirable that all phenomena, 
mental no less than physical, should be treated, as far as 
possible, by the exact methods of science. But psychology 
cannot be as completely abstracted from philosophy as can 
physics without incurring peril and loss. For the mind is 
not only one object of knowledge among others. It is the 
subject that knows all objects, and to treat it, as psychology 
does, as object only is to run the risk of misrepresenting 
its real character. Consciousness can be known truly only 
as it is truly understood as self-consciousness. Unless the 
psychologist is also the philosopher he will easily be misled. 

(c) The psychological standpoint must not be confused 
with the psychical, the knowledge that the observer may gain 
with the understanding that the experient may have of any 
inner phenomenon. The abstraction of the phenomena of 
consciousness from the self that is conscious will lead into 
error, if it is not always supplemented by the wider view 
of philosophy. The unity and identity of self must be 
recognised as the condition and not the result of the mental 
phenomena, J think, J feel, and J will; and the J is not 
the product of processes of thinking, feeling and willing. 
This self is conscious of distinction from, as well as depen- 
dence on body, of freedom of choice, and responsibility for 
choice, of self-development, in which actuality falls short 
of ideals, of values, mental, esthetic, and moral, which are 
distinct from the feeling of pleasure or pain. The psycho- 
logy, if we may call it so, of reflection on the self as it knows 
itself must supplement and correct the observation of the 
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mental processes of another, or even of self only as an object 
known, and not a subject knowing. The Christian theo- 
logian no less than the philosopher needs to insist on this 
too often neglected consideration. 

(2) When mental phenomena are thus abstracted from 
the subject, the continuity of consciousness tends to be 
broken up into a succession of thoughts, feelings, and 
volitions, regarded as isolated units; and then the mental 
process appears much more comparable to the physical. 

(a) That mind is conditioned by body is demonstrated ; 
mental processes are not only accompanied by, but we must 
frankly say, depend on changes in the brain. The study 
of psychology cannot be altogether detached from the study 
of physiology. That thought is only a function of the brain, 
and secretes ideas as the liver bile, or that man 7s what he 
eats (a German pun which cannot be reproduced in English) 
is a conclusion which tempts the student of psychology in 
its relation to physiology, but which, however, must be 
rejected. Kiilpe, one of the most eminent psychologists, 
asserts that physiology cannot in any way make intelligible 
the simplest and most elementary psychical process. 
Tansley,in his most valuable book The New Psychology and 
its Relation to Life, characterises much of the so-called 
experimental psychology as really only physiology; and 
maintains that in psychology we must apply the law of 
causation within the psychic sphere, and not attempt to 
show a causal relation with the physical sphere, but must 
treat mind as an entity with its own phenomena and laws. 

(b) While the psychologist who does not want to stray 
into metaphysics is entirely justified in assuming the 
psycho-physical parallelism without any interaction of mind 
and body, we must, if we press the ultimate questions, insist 
that some interaction there must be, although the mode of 
it be quite inscrutable. How could there be sensation, if 
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body cannot affect mind, or how could there be action, 
if mind cannot affect body ? How the stimulation of the 
organs of sense passes over into perception, or the resolve 
of the will into a movement of the body we cannot discover ; 
but who can doubt or deny that body and mind are so 
related 2. Dr. Ward, in his book Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
insists in opposition to the Darwinian theory that a mental 
factor must be recognised in the entire organic development. 
There is discernible a principle of self-preservation, and a 
principle of subjective or hedonistic selection, as a condition 
of organic progress. Even Darwin’s principle of sexual 
selection involves this mental factor. Much more Lamarck’s 
theory that new organs are developed or old organs modified 
as new movements are made to meet the new wants which 
are felt. What must be insisted on is that there is interac- 
tion, not merely action of brain on mind, but of will on body. 
If a mental process were the result of physical energy, but 
not vice versa, there would be, in accordance with the 
principle of the conservation and transmutation of energy, 
a constant loss from the physical to the psychical sphere, 
without any corresponding return. The Christian theolo- 
gian may then rest assured that psychology has not become 
a subordinate department of physiology. 

(3) The argument of Dr. Ward, however, raises another 
very important issue. Wecommonly distinguish mind from 
life, as well as life from chemical or physical processes. But 
it would seem as if wherever there is life, there is mind, as 
the mental factor has been present in the whole organic 
development. If we cannot prove a continuity upward 
from matiter to life, or life to mind, we can trace a continuity 
downward at least from mind to life. For there is no 
absolute distinction between animal life and plant life. 
The protozoa and the protophyta are scarcely distinguished 
from the protista, neutral organisms. But if mind and life 
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are inseparable we may nevertheless distinguish three 
phases, although the transitions may not be rigidly determin- 
able, subconscious, conscious, and self-conscious life. The 
fact that voluntary actions may in course of time become 
automatic, with varying degrees of consciousness, is an 
indication of the continuity of these phases. Within the 
organic realm at least we are moving towards panpsychism, 
although we had better not use the definite term soul in 
connexion with the lowest stages of the development. 

(4) Of the independence of life, relatively to matter, 
Sir Oliver Lodge writes: “ Life may be something not only 
ultra-terrestrial, but even immaterial, something outside our 
present categories of matter and energy ; as real as they are, 
but different, and utilising them for its own purpose. What 
is certain is that life possesses the power of vitalising the 
complex material aggregates which exist in this planet, and 
of utilising their energies for a time to display itself amid 
terrestrial surroundings; and then it seems to disappear 
or evaporate whence it came. It is perpetually arriving 
and perpetually disappearing.” (Life and Matter, p. 198.) 
As this utilisation of energies is selective because purposive, 
and even progressively purposive, we may speak of mind as 
inseparable from life. William James, in his lecture on 
Human Immortality, argues “ that when we think of the law 
that thought is a function of the brain, we are not required 
to think of productive function only ; we are entitled also to 
consider permissive or transmissive function ”’ (p. 32). Because 
the relation of brain to thought is permissive or transmissive, 
and not productive, he concludes that the soul need not die 
when its organ perishes. 

(5) We are thus brought face to face with the question on 
which patristic thought was divided, the origin of the soul. 

(a) Tertullian taught traducianism, the propagation of the 
soul as well as the body by the parents. Origen taught the 
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theory of pre-existence; in a previous state spirits lapsed 
into souls, and became embodied in this life, that they 
might be restored to their first condition. Augustine, 
although traducianism afforded a basis for his doctrine of 
original sin and inherited corruption inclined to creationism, 
the theory that God creates a soul for each body. 

In their crude forms we must set aside each of these 
theories, but each has something to suggest to us worth 
conserving. There is pre-existence in the continuity of life, 
as Weismann asserts: there is traducianism, inasmuch as 
mind cannot be detached from life, and what parents 
propagate is not matter, but already living matter; and 
there is creationism in the sense that the élan vital, of which 
Bergson speaks, can be regarded as a more expressive 
activity of God than the matter, to which life with mind is 
related in the relative independence indicated by Lodge and 
James. We must, however, modify our conception of soul ; 
we must think of it dynamically rather than statically, as 
a potency to be gradually realised, and not as an entity 
already complete; we must not think of the conscious, 
voluntary personality of which we are aware in the highest 
phases of our living and thinking, but as a promise, very 
humble, of life-mind, more or less conscious, emerging out 
of to relapse into subconsciousness. 

(b) We are not so much already souls or persons, as only 
becoming so. If animism be not, as Tylor maintained, the 
earliest form of religious thought, but the vaguer animatism, 
the sense of being alive, or dynamism, the awareness of power, 
or teratism, the feeling of wonder, this would show that even 
the conception of soul is a later growth in the development 
of man. Does not Lotze’s contention that God alone is 
perfect personality, and man imperfect personality in the 
making, and not yet made, confirm this conclusion? As 
regards human destiny this conclusion is also suggestive, 
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- Even if we affirm that the soul by its very nature is 
immortal, must we aflirm that every human being will 
fully win his soul? May not a man in sin and unbelief 
refuse to realise his nature, and so forfeit his destiny ? May 
not the process of mind-life be reversed, self-consciousness 
lapse into consciousness, and consciousness into sub- 
consciousness and unconsciousness; and that portion of 
life-mind which might have developed into an immortal 
personality return to its source? This seems to me more 
credible than either eternal punishment or annihilation and 
preferable on moral and religious grounds to universalism, 
since personality must make or mar itself. 

(c) This digression into the distinctively theological sphere 
is not irrelevant to the present purpose ; for in dealing with 
psycho-analysis and auto-suggestion it is important that 
while recognising the continuity of the process of life-1ind, 
we also remember that it is a progressive process, and that 
it is not to be explained by the beginning, but interpreted 
by the end. It is the conscious, voluntary personality 
which is the clue to its own development, of which the 
subconscious, the conscious, the self-conscious are phases, 
and the end of which is 

Self-knowledge, Self-reverence, Self-control. 
Otherwise we may lapse into that materialism which, as 
we have seen, is a peril of psychology. 

(6) That the process of mind-life has the subconscious 
phase has long been recognised ; but recent psychology has 
given to it an importance which had not hitherto been 
assigned. 

(a) It has been described as mental latency, unconscious 
cerebration, and even, in a self-contradictory way, as 
subliminal consciousness. Memory would be inexplicable 
were there no kind of mental continuity even when the mind 
is unconscious. If, as has been contended, life and mind 
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are inseparable, the continuity cannot be described as only 
organic, and mental process be confined to conscious states. 

(6) William James in his Varieties of Religious Hxpervence 
has found the locus of religion in the subliminal consciousness ; 
and Dr. Sanday in his Christologies Ancient and Modern 
has, greatly daring, even tried by means of it to explain the 
Incarnation. I have dealt with this subject already in an 
article in the Expository Times, vol. xxiv.,and can touch on 
it only in passing. It is true that man through his sub- 
consciousness is in contact with a wider environment than 
his consciousness can reach. But it seems to me to be 
essential that we should distinguish between organic contact 
and what may be called spiritual contact, relation to the 
body and relation to God. Man’s communion with God 
must not be regarded as dependent on, or mediated by 
organic conditions, still less as a misinterpretation of such 
conditions. Would it not be well to distinguish the 
subliminal consciousness from what might be called the 
supraliminal consciousness, and to maintain that it is by the 
fullest development of self-consciousness and not by its 
repression that the higher contact can be obtained and 
retained ? Man has a spiritual as well as a physical 
environment, and one must not confuse them as in the use 
of the one word we are liable to do. ‘‘ God enters into 
man’s thought not through the cellar of the subliminal, but 
through the upper chamber of aspiration and endeavour, 
which link man to that supraliminal environment.” 

(c) Dr. Sanday was greatly grieved that I described his 
view of the Incarnation as an instance of the mare’s nest 
in theology. If the term was less respectful than I should 
have used, yet I cannot abate any of the repugnance I feel 
to any such treatment of the subject. In relegating the 
divine nature of Christ to the subliminal region “ with only 
occasional excursions into the realm of the strictly human 
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consciousness,”’ and especially in the metaphors he uses to 
express what he feels to be inexpressible, he has only 
“ darkened counsel without knowledge.” The problem must 
be approached not from the standpoint of this observational 
psychology, but from the standpoint of the reflective psycho- 
logy to which I have already referred, which sees in man 
imperfect personality, progressively receptive of personal 
communion with God, and in God perfect personality, 
progressively communicative in personal revelation to man. 
Christ is the meeting-place of this upward movement of 
man, and downward movement of God; and it is in the 
highest activities of personality both in God and man that 
the union takes place. 

(7) There is a very serious danger that what emerges into 
consciousness from the subliminal regions shall be regarded 
as having only subjective origin and as having no relation 
at all to objective reality. 

(a) James has shown that we all possess considerable 
reserve powers of subconscious energy. When we pray for 
grace, the Spirit of God to enlighten, quicken and renew, 
are we only tapping our own reserves, or are we drawing 
on the resources of God? MHere the psychologist who is 
concerned only with processes has no authoritative voice 
in the matter. The inner witness of the saints must be 
decisive. But it is worth noting what a writer on the 
philosophy of religion has to say on the subject. “ Only 
to a certain extent,” says Wright, “‘are the psychological 
principles similar, while there 1s a profound ethical and moral 
difference between prayer and the other cases. In every 
spiritual religion appeal is always to a higher and more ideal 
Self... The prayers of spiritual religion effect moral 
reinforcements of character through the action of the 
Alter (God) such as would be impossible to the same extent 
through any other agency.” An objective agency is thus 
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to be recognised, and not merely a subjective process. That 
the quality of the faith does make a difference Wright also 
recognises. “‘ All religions contain some measure of goodness 
and truth ; but those religions that make effective the ethically 
best and logically most rationally conceived Alter are best and 
iruest.” (A Student's Philosophy of Religion, pp. 266-7.) 
The Holy Spirit of the Christian religion need not be reduced 
to an uprush into consciousness of reserve powers stored in 
the subliminal consciousness. 

(b) We may even generalise this conclusion, and insist 
that psychology cannot solve the problem of reality, either 
physical or spiritual, although it may describe the process 
of man’s contact with it. The psychological explanation 
of religion is not a metaphysical explaining away of the 
spiritual reality to which religion relates man. Tennyson 
expresses a common opinion when he writes: 

“We have but faith; we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 
The description of the process of perception of the world by 
psychology has not led men to deny the objective reality 
of such a world : but there is a danger of God being regarded 
as merely a self-projection of man, his aspirations and ideals 
conceived as reality, and of morality being treated as simply 
a refinement of man’s instincts; here there is not the 
convincing and almost compelling evidence of objectivity 
such as sense gives. But a study of the development of 
man’s consciousness would show that it was only gradually 
that man came to distinguish his sensations from his 
imaginations, objective fact from subjective fancy. It was 
by trial and error that he discovered the difference. What 
we need is a similar verification in experience and by practice 
of the objective reality of that which in our inner life we 
apprehend as distinct from, and yet related to, ourselves. 
(8) Having dealt with the more general aspects of the 
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subject, we are better fitted now to consider what is generally 
known as the new psychology, following the exposition of 
it given by Tansley. This combines the biological view of 
the mind (McDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology) 
and the contribution of the psychopathologists (Freud and 
Jung). It is insisted that we must study not only the 
history of the individual development, but also of the 
racial evolution, that is, from the standpoint of comparative 
biology. 

(a) A most important feature are the inherited instincts. 
Tansley in the book already referred to, quotes from 
McDougall the following definition: ‘‘ We may define an 
instinct as an inherited or innate psychophysical disposition 
which determines its possessor to perceive and to pay 
attention to objects of a certain class, to experience an 
emotional excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving 
such an object, and to act in regard to it in a particular 
manner, or at least to experience an impulse to such action ” 
(p. 29). There are three elements in conscious life, the 
cognitive, the affective, and the conative ; and a complete 
psychosis, to which there corresponds a neurosis, contains 
these three elements. While the cognitive and affective 
elements may be variously developed, yet it is the conative 
that is the essential. “Fundamentally the human mind,” 
says Tansley, “like that of the animal, remains a complex 
mechanism for initiating and carrying out specific actions, 
i.e., for doing things, and its activity can only be compre- 
hended if it is constantly regarded in this way.” 

(6) We cannot, however, limit mental phenomena to the 
stream of consciousness. The contents of the mind, con- 
scious and subconscious, forms a network of mental elements. 
An organised network isa complex. “ A complex is a system 
of associated mental elements, the stimulation of any one 
of which tends to call the rest into consciousness through 
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the medium of their common affect’ (p. 49). Some of 
these elements may be in consciousness; others, if easily 
remembered, are in the foreconsciousness ; and still others, 
which cannot easily be remembered, are in the unconscious. 
Repressed elements are kept in the unconscious, and hindered 
rising into the conscious. Inasmuch as so much of the 
mental life is subconscious, the new psychology insists that 
“consciousness is essentially a superficial phenomenon.” 
The three universal complexes are the ego, the herd, and the 
sex complex. 

(c) Jung has developed the theory of psychic energy. 
The nature and the strength of the affect in a complex is 
an index of the amount of psychic energy which goes into the 
conation. The psychic energy inherent in the great natural 
complexes Jung calls libido, an unfortunate choice of term. 
Freud limits the term to the sex complex, and gives to that 
complex a prominence and predominance that makes his 
treatment morbid and unsavoury. As pleasure accompanies 
successful conation, there is a danger of the pleasure being 
detached from the proper end of the conation, and being 
pursued for its own sake. This may be described as a 
psychic displacement. The pleasure-seeker who pursues an 
object, not because he values it, but because he wants the 
pleasure the obtaining of it may give is mentally abnormal. 
What is to be noted, however, is that psychic energy may 
also be diverted from a primitive instinct to a more ideal 
object ; and this is called sublimation. This diversion can 
be secured by education. When the psychic energy has not 
been adequate to secure the object of the conation, it may 
expend itself in a more primitive channel. Bad temper is 
often due to thwarted effort. 


“There was a young lady of Bicester ; 
One day when her lover had kissed her 
She felt much perplexed, 
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And to show she was vexed 
She gave such a slap to her sister.” 
(Quoted by Tansley.) 

When harmony cannot be secured among the complexes, 
there may be conflict ; this conflict may be so acute that it 
emerges in consciousness, or it may be chronic, persistent 
in the subconscious. Escape is often found by repressing 
the offending complex from the foreconsciousness to the 
unconscious region; and such repression may involve 
injury to the health. 

(d) Freud holds that dreams represent the fulfilment of 
a wish, a concealed wish, which has been repressed. It 
is the censor, the mental element that condemns the wish, 
which allows it to be expressed in dreams only in a symbolic 
form. The motive of a conation may be such as to be 
repressed, and then a reason for the conation may be pro- 
duced, this is rationalisation. A politician may give his 
country’s need of him as a reason for his clinging to power, 
when ambition is the motive. Reason is the selective 
agency which can choose between confliction impulses, as 
well as a force which can inhibit some, and release others. 
While reason does not initiate action, it can co-ordinate and 
harmonise conflicting impulses. The three dominant 
instincts, which man has inherited from his animal ancestry, 
are the ego-, herd-, and sex-instincts ; and these are neces- 
sary and universal. Others are accidental and particular, 
and need not detain us. 

(e) What is distinctive of the new psychology is its asser- 
tion of the influence of the subconscious on the conscious 
life, and of the dominance of inherited instincts. Conscious- 
ness thus appears to fall into the background, and instinct 
to be exalted above reason. But be it noted that in the 
method of psycho-analysis the subconscious has to be brought 
into consciousness before it can be dealt with effectively, 


~ 
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and the sublimation of the instincts is recognised as possible. 
Consciousness may appear a superficial phenomenon and 
reason a late product of the process of evolution; and 
nevertheless consciousness and reason are distinctive of 
human personality; as that is the consummation of the 
evolution, it is the clue to the process, its meaning, worth, 
and aim. For educators, moralists, social reformers, theolo- 
gians it is important that verified results should have due 
weight given to them. Conscious freedom is not so absolute, 
nor reason, theoretical or practical, so potent in its rule, 
as has often been assumed in the judgment and consequent 
treatment of human defects, failures, and perversities in 
others. If our moral judgment must be tolerant, our 
religious appeal may be insistent so that human weakness 
may be reinforced by divine strength. The more deep- 
rooted and far-spreading seems man’s need of redemption, 
the more welcome must appear the assurance of redemption 
which the Christian Gospel offers. This new psychology 
restates what was imperfectly expressed in the doctrine of 
original sin and total depravity. 

(9) We may deal more briefly with the subject of Sugges- 
tion, especially Auto-Suggestion, which has recently been 
expounded with special reference to Coué’s Nancy school 
by Baudouin. 

(a) The three main principles of this school are: (i.) The 
main factor in any treatment is not hetero-suggestion, as 
in hypnotism, but auto-suggestion ; (ii.) according to the 
law of reversed effort a wrong imagination will defeat a right 
volition ; e.g., to dwell on a temptation even in seeking to 
resist it is often to fall before it. For instance, a nervous 
cyclist, if he allows his imagination to dwell on the danger 
of running into an obstacle, despite his contrary intentions, 
is likely to do what he means to avoid. (iii.) Whatisto be 
aimed at is, not spontaneous, but reflective control of the 
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subconscious. The conscious acceptance of one idea from 
another, and the voluntary action to realise it is not properly 
suggestion. Suggestion is rather to be confined to the 
subconscious realisation of an idea. Spontaneous suggestion 
has been generally ignored, because we are not aware of the 
unconscious process, because reflection is absent from it, 
and because we have often reason to be ashamed of the 
results. 

(6) The idea of an emotion or movement, unless restrained, 
gives birth to the emotion or movement. Suggestion may 
increase or lessen physical pain. Fear may bring about 
failure, and hope success in an enterprise. Motor auto- 
suggestion may bring about functional and even organic 
modification. The mother’s impressions affect the unborn 
babe. Baudouin thus formulates the laws of suggestion: 
(i.) The idea which tends to realise itself in this way is always 
an idea on which spontaneous attention is concentrated. 
(ii.) When, for one reason or another, an idea is enveloped 
in a powerful emotion, there is more likelihood that the idea 
will be suggestively realised. (iii.) When an idea imposes 
itself on the mind to such an extent as to give rise to a 
suggestion, all the conscious efforts which the subject makes 
in order to counteract the suggestion are not merely without 
the desired effect, but they actually run counter to the 
subject’s conscious wishes, and tend to intensify the sugges- 
tion. (Lawof Reversed Effort.) (iv.) When the end has been 
suggested, the subconscious finds means for its realisation. 
(v.) Spontaneous suggestion is a phenomenon of everyday 
occurrence. (vi.) In practice the mind should be turned 
away from undesirable things by reflective suggestion. 

(c) ‘When the will and the imagination are at war,” 
says Coué, ‘“‘the imagination invariably gains the day.” 
Accordingly instead of meeting the suggestion by voluntary 
effort alone, we must reinforce the will by auto-suggestion, 
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(That is surely what Chalmers meant by “the expulsive 
power of a new affection.”) But voluntary attention must 
be relaxed and inhibition must be suspended, so that the 
emotional suggestibility may be heightened ; and then the 
subconscious does its work. Into the further details of this 
process it is not necessary now to enter. In all domains 
where spontaneous suggestion is effective, reflective sugges- 
tion is also of value. By such reflective suggestion it is 
claimed that memory may be developed as well as other 
intellectual powers; fear may be diminished and pain ; 
passions may be controlled ; habits may be formed; sleep 
may be regulated, and disease cured. Energy is not 
decreased, but increased by auto-hypnosis. 

(d) Even as regards hetero-suggestion in hypnosis, the 
hypnotised is not as dependent on the hypnotiser as he 
appears. He does not lose his autonomy, but accepts 
indifferent or useful suggestions and rejects those that are 
repugnant to him. And this hetero-suggestion should be 
used to educate the subject’s power of auto-suggestion. 
If the suggestion is due to a complex, psycho-analysis must 
be employed to discover what the counter-suggestion ought 
to be. It is not, however, the conscious acceptance of an 
idea that is the essential thing ; but the zdea-reflex process 
in the subconscious. 

(e) These inquiries, which are just at their beginning, 
open up an incalculable possibility for the modification of 
human conditions, capacity, character, which might be used 
for evil, but could also be used for good. There is nothing 
in them, however, to justify the assumption that human 
personality is the slave or victim of the material organism, 
but rather to confirm the conclusion we have already reached 
of the continuity of the mind-life process until the consum- 
mation is reached in conscious, voluntary personality. It 
is after all conscious mind that has discovered this depen- 
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dence on the subconscious of the conscious, and can use this 
dependence for the ends which it chooses to place before 
itself. The new psychology only reinforces the call on 
human personality for “self-knowledge, self-reverence, and 
self-control.” 

(10) Reason has already been given why the whole of 
religious experience need not be resolved into auto- or 
hetero-suggestion, although a study of these mental pro- 
cesses may make more intelligible to us the modes of the 
divine communicativeness and the human receptivity. If 
“in God we live and move and have our being,”’ then even 
in auto- or hetero-suggestion, we need not exclude the 
divine activity in the life-mind, which is drawn on by these 
methods. The élan vital for religion is the living God. 
How far can the healing miracles of Christ be explained by 
auto- or hetero-suggestion ? 

(a) The range of the diseases which can be cured by these 
methods is being widened ; and it would now probably be 
a precarious argument to insist that some of the diseases 
described in the Gospels could not have been healed in this 
way. But this must be remembered, that this method 
has been both theoretically and practically developed in 
comparatively recent years. Jesus, in His healing, did not 
consciously and voluntarily use hetero-suggestion as a 
means; nor did the healed practise auto-suggestion con- 
sciously and voluntarily. Neither the Healer nor the 
sufferers could or did anticipate the marvels of a later age. 

(6) With all diffidence may I suggest that these discoveries 
may make more intelligible, and not less real, the divine 
communicativeness in Him, and the human receptiveness 
towards Him 2? He inspired in men a faith such as no other 
had ever inspired, and so heightened receptivity to a degree 
unknown before. His intense compassion for man, and His 
absolute confidence in God so heightened His psychic energy 
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as the channel of the divine power, as in no other, that He 
could do what no other had ever done, and men suffered 
Him to do what no other had been allowed. Such an 
explanation would leave the nature miracles unexplained ; 
and I am not myself satisfied that it is adequate even to 
explain the whole of the healing ministry. What I am 
concerned to indicate is that, even if we had to accept such 
an explanation, the uniqueness of His relation to God and 
man would remain unaffected. Here as elsewhere psycho- 
logy may describe the process, it cannot account for the 
power, the life-mind, exercised in the process, the ultimate 
source and the final purpose of which is not in man, nor 
nature, but can only be in God, the Infinite and Eternal 
Life-Mind. 
ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
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EVEN a cursory reader of the Old Testament cannot fail to 
notice the stress that is laid upon names. They were not 
only distinctive but to some extent regarded as characteristic 
of the possessor. Hence the place where anything striking 
or unusual occurred is named bya suitable name, and hence 
also the inauguration of a new relationship to God, particu- 
larly a new covenant between God and man is marked by 
the assumption of anew name. Familiar instances, of course, 
are Abraham, Sarah and Jacob. This has been significantly 
continued in the practice of Christian baptism. But in 
Exodus it is not man that receives the new name, it is God. 
“God said unto Moses, J am that I am, and He said, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, Jam hath sent me 
unto you”’ (Exodus ili. 14, so vi. 3). The two Hebrew 
words used are of course 778 I am, and 7M He is. 
The meaning of Jahveh becomes clearer when we consider 
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that it properly means “ He exists”: this verb in Hebrew 
is used absolutely ; it is seldom used with copula force, as 
when we say “he is good,” “he is my father.” In the 
second place the Hebrew tense has no reference to any 
particular time, it refers equally to present, past, and future, 
it simply denotes continuous existence in all three. The 
appropriateness of this term for the Eternal God is apparent. 
And it could not but strengthen the hands of the prophets 
in their struggle to elevate the religion of Israel from the low 
conceptions and ideals of the nations around them, to have 
as the name whereby the God of Israel was commonly known 
this name, the name Jahveh, simple yet profound, the 
Being, the Existence, the Everlasting, in whom and through 
whom all things exist. And yet the word, particularly 
Ehveh, was infinitely above Buddhism, infinitely beyond 
the deadening pantheism that has so often dominated the 
higher thinkers both in India and elsewhere all over the 
world ; it struck at once, full and inevitable, the keynote of 
active personality. More marvellous still, all these thoughts 
were unavoidably and inseparably wrapped up in that 
single little word, and there is perhaps no other language 
that could have so fully effected the same. 

We see this more clearly when we turn to the Greek 
translation of the Septuagint 6 dv, the One who is, or 
éyé eim, Iam. ‘The first of these is somewhat impersonal, 
the touch of personality is more or less lost, and the feeling 
of present time is not altogether excluded. In the second, 
though personality is clearly enunciated, the word strongly 
implies present time. The result is very nearly the same 
as in English. There is very little doubt that St. John 
(if he was the writer of the Apocalypse) recognised this 
difficulty, for although he does not give any sign of this in 
his Gospel, he evidently felt that the Greek éyd eius, I am, 
was quite insufficient to bring out the force of the Hebrew. 
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Consequently in the Apocalypse, expressing our Lord’s 
claim to Eternal Divinity, he distinctly avoids it. Thus 
when we have the expression the Lord “ which is, and which 
was, and which is to come,” it is well to remember that this 
is the full translation and less than this would be less than the 
full translation of Jahveh, or rather Ehveh. In the Greek 
we have 6 dy, then comes the entirely ungrammatical 6 jy, 
the He was, then 6 éoyduevoc, the coming one. Not 
éaduevoc, the One about to be, though St. John in other 
contexts does use this participle once or twice. I think the 
reason is that égoduevoc would almost have suggested one 
who was about to be something, something in particular, 
it would have lost grip of pure but active existence. Then 
there is, of course, a further flouting of grammar. The 
preposition dézé—horror of horrors to the grammarian— 
governs the nominative case. There is no doubt whatever 
that this was purposely done. It gives the phrase the stamp 
of an indeclinable proper name. It makes all the clearer 
the reference to Exodus, ‘‘I am hath sent me unto you.” 
Moreover the “He was” is precisely similar in ungram- 
matical character to the Hebrew i117 in that test. 

So far we have been running on well worn and familiar 
lines. But let us go further. 

In Psalm cii. occur the words, ‘‘ Thou art the same, and 
thy years shall not fail.”’ Now there is no special word for 
‘‘same”’ in Hebrew, which doubtless accounts for the curious 
fact that even in the English translation, in proportion to 
their respective lengths, the word ‘‘same”’ is about twenty 
times more frequent in the New Testament than in the Old. 
That verse might perfectly well have been translated “‘ Thou 
(art) He, and thy years shall not fail.’”’ And what I want 
to notice is this peculiar use of the Hebrew word for “ He.” 
In the book of Isaiah it is very striking. The phrase “I 
(am) He” 17 °38 occurs so frequently and in such a way 
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that we are almost compelled to give it a special meaning, 
otherwise it will be difficult to make it really applicable to 
the sense. It seems to be taken as especially appropriate 
to God ; indeed the word ‘“‘ He” is almost used like a proper 
name. The following are examples: “I, the Lord, the first, 
and with the last, I (am) he” (xli. 4). The relation to 
Revelation i. here and elsewhere is apparent. “‘That ye may 
understand that I(am) he” (xliii 10). ‘‘ Before the day was, 
I (am) he” (Ixvi. 4). The words here are repeated in the 
Septuagint. ‘‘I (am) he, I am the first, [am also the last” 
(xlviii. 12). To these we may add Deuteronomy xxxii. 39, “I, 
even I, (am) he, and there is noGod with me.” ‘They have 
belied the Lord and said it is not he” (Jer. v. 12). There 
may possibly be other similar passages. The usage is 
confined to poetic and elevated style. The cumulative 
effect is considerable. Semitic scholars probably would 
not deny the possilibity that the verb “to be” (in 
** Jahveh ’?) may be philologically connected with this 
pronoun NW which it resembles. But in any case all these 
passages (with the exception of the last) are in the Septuagint 
translated with the same words as used for “‘ I am,” namely 
eye eipt. 

Now we are in a position to consider the New Testament. 
We turn to the Gospel of St. John. The “Iam” in Exodus 
is plainly reproduced in viii. 58, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I 
am,” and Jews understood it accordingly. Possibly also 
it is implied in iv. 26, "Ey eimt 6 Aaddy oor. For this 
further reason will appear later. But when we come to 
certain cases where the phrase is translated in English “I 


am He,” the reference to Isaiah is plain. “If ye believe 
not that I am (he) ye shall die in your sins ” (viii. 24, see 
also v. 28). ‘‘ That when it is come to pass ye may believe 


me that I am he” (xiii. 19). In the same way light seems 
to be thrown on the curious incident in xviii. ; ‘‘ As soon as 
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He had said unto them I am (he) (éy@ eiys) they went 
backward and fell to the ground.” There can at least be 
little doubt that St. John means to imply that these words 
used by our Lord in some way originated the incident. 

It appears now that a more extended examination of 
St. John’s use of the Greek words corresponding to “Iam ” 
may be desirable. The position I mean to take up is that 
whenever St. John in our Lord’s mouth uses the words in 
the transcendental sense of ‘I am” in Exodus, or of “I 
” in Isaiah, or whenever such a meaning seems to 
be implied by Christ, inasmuch as such an application greatly 
enriches the spiritual force of the expression, then St. John 
confines himself solely and entirely to the two words, 
éy eiut, in that form and order and no other. That is 
to say, when he is without a transcendental suggestion of 
his Master’s Divinity he uses either éya by itself or eiwe 
by itself, or else he inverts the phrase, using eius éya, or, 
on the other hand, he inserts some word or words between 
them. Any of these alternatives would evidently at once 
dissociate the words from the transcendental use as above 
referred to in Exodus or Isaiah. Of course it is understood 
that we are referring only to the words as spoken by Christ. 

The following are, I imagine, all the examples of what I 
have called the “ transcendental use ”’ in St. John’s Gospel. 
The force of this in the Greek words is best expressed by the 
insertion of a comma in English. 


am he 


I am, he who is speaking to thee : + wale 2G: 

I am, be not afraid . ; . , = ova. 20; 

I am, the bread of life . : : « Vie Sb, 4148 ie 
I am, the light of the world ; : we Was 

I am, he that beareth witness of myself . viii. 18. 

If ye believe not that I am (he) : . Vili. 24, xiii, 19, 
Ye shall know that Iam (he) . ; +) Vili 26; 

Before Abraham was, I am : : . viii. 58. 

I am, the door of the sheep ; : Seis UP 


Tam, the good shepherd . : " ws a, ds 
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I am, the resurrection and the life xi. 25. 
I am, the way, the truth, and the life xiv. 6. 
I am, the true vine . xv. 1, 5. 


Iam (he) (as noted above) Xviil. 5, 6, 8. 


Twenty-three cases in all. These have all éyé sius with 
effective transcendental force. The only doubtful cases 
(wherein it is not used) are two quotations (oratio obliqua) : 
x. 36, “Say ye . . . thou blasphemest, because I said I 
am the Son of God?” xviii. 37, “Thou sayest that Iam a 
king.” It is easy to see that these cases from their nature 
and grammatical form are distinctly different from the others. 

We come now to the ordinary use. This will be found to 
include all cases where there is some limitation in the 
conception, when there is, for example, a negative, or when- 
ever there is specialisation to some particular time or place. 
Such qualifications, even when applicable to Divinity, are 
incompatible generally with the full transcendence that is 
found, as we noted, in the “Iam” of Exodus. Perhaps, 
however, we ought to leave the negative cases out of account, 
as the insertion of a “‘not”’ either before or after éy@ sim 
uninverted would be linguistically stiff. We observe, then, 
that in every case where such a qualification or limitation 
is found the simple 2y eius uninverted and undivided is 
never found. 


Ye know whenceIam . ; : - Wil-28. 

I am from him Wee Vila o0- 

Yet a little while a Iam i art you. . vii. 33. 

WhereIam . fi ‘ ‘ ; > vil. 34,363 xit- 26; 
xiv. 3; xvil. 24. 


I am not alone (neg.) viii. 16 ; xvi. 32. 


I am from above 

I am not of this world (aag ) 

Whenever I am in the world I am te 
light, etc. 

T am with you 

Iam inthe Father . 

I am in you 6 0 

I am no longer in the world (neg,) : 


Vill. 23. 
viii. 23 ; xvii. 14. 


TEXAS 

Xili, 33.; xiv. 9, 
xiv. 10, 20. 
xiv, 20. 

‘vii. 11. 
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Twenty-two cases also, if the two mentioned above are 
included. 

With the cases from St. John’s Gospel we may add 
examples of the transcendental meaning expressed éya eit 
in the Apocalypse. 


I am, Alpha and Omega . ; : oP 1 8, 11S se xx Ge 
SKS. 

I am, the first and the last : : pena rie 

I am, he that searcheth . 5 % Ae HEE 

I am, the root and offspring. : ~ ox. 16: 


On the other hand, with the note of time we have “‘ lam 
(ciut alone) alive for evermore,’i. 18, where, however, 
for other reasons, the repetition of @y@ would have been 
awkward. 

Now, of course, it may be contended and has been 
contended, that the use of éyd eius is determined by 
grammatical or rhetorical considerations. But if so, we 
should expect to find the same grammatical or rhetorical 
use in the case of others. But in the mouth of the Baptist 
St. John writes, “I am (éya@ alone) the voice,” etc., where 
in exactly parallel circumstances he would have used of 
Christ the other form. Nor in the Septuagint is there any 
support for such a contention ; when due allowance is made 
in the various forms for admitted variation of emphasis, 
they are used almost indiscriminately. Thus in Leviticus 
xxvi. 1, “Iam (éy@) the Lord your God,” and immediately 
afterwards in the same verse, “I am (éya eit) the Lord 
your God.” Compare also “I am (éy@ eius) with you, saith 
the Lord,” contrary to Johannine use (xiii. 33; xiv. 9). 

The occurrences in the other evangelists are not sufficiently 
numerous to make the ground much surer. St. Matthew 
has “TI am (éyé eius) the God of Abraham,” in keeping with 
Exodus iii. 6; St. Mark writes, ‘Iam (éy@ alone) the God 
of Abraham.” It is almost a startling fact that in the whole 
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of the synoptic Gospels our Lord, describing Himself, uses 
“Tam ” only about seven times. On the occasion of Christ’s 
walking on the sea the expression éyé eius is used by all 
the evangelists that record it, and if our Lord then spoke 
in Greek these were probably His unchanged words, 
imprinted on his hearers’ minds by the striking character 
of the incident. Noteworthy is the following in St. Luke: 
““Many shall come in my name saying, I am (he) éyd 
eiut).” St. Matthew says, “I am Christ.’ But here is 
the same touch of Isaiah as we find in St. John, while it is 
to be remembered that in Isaiah and elsewhere in the Old 
Testament this peculiar expression is never used of a Messiah 
but of God. Thus, here is another example of how the most 
characteristic thoughts of St. John’s Gospel are not peculiar 
to him, they are implied in the other Gospels as well. At 
the same time the enormous disproportion between our 
Lord’s ““I am” in St. John (45 cases) and in all the other 
Gospels put together (seven cases) is strangely significant of 
the character of the Fourth Gospel as a revelation of the 
Person of Christ. 

On the whole, then, it may be assumed with a fair amount 
of confidence that in selecting his phraseology in these cases 
St. John was consciously or unconsciously influenced by 
the Septuagint of Exodus and Isaiah. This goes to show 
how completely the apostle was dominated by the thought 
of the Divinity in his Master. There is also some corrobora- 
tion, hitherto I think insufficiently weighed, for the belief 


that the author of the Gospel is the author of the Apocalypse. 
P. J. BEVERIDGE. 
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Wuat “ Scripture ” has St. Paul in view when in rehears- 
ing the apostolic record of appearances of the risen Christ 
he declares in 1 Corinthians xv. 4, as part of the gospel he 
“received ’? and had faithfully “ delivered”? in common 
with all the other witnesses, ‘‘ That he was raised on the 
third day according to the Scriptures”? This is a very 
ancient and notorious crux interpretum freshly called 
to our attention by the late Johannes Weiss, in his dis- 
cussion of “The Doctrine of the Resurrection on the Third 
Day:”? 

This discussion forms one of the most interesting and 
valuable chapters in a work which in spite of its great 
importance is still too little known to English-speaking 
scholars. It should go far to remove what still remains 
of the untenable popular assumption that primitive Christian 
interest in and observance of ‘‘the Lord’s day” arises 
from the experience of the women at the sepulchre, as 
related in the Gospels ; whereas the reference of Paul, who 
shows not the faintest trace of acquaintance with the story 
of the women’s experience at the sepulchre, but bases his 
date for the ‘‘ raising up ” of the Lord solely on ‘‘ Scripture,”’ 
makes it certain that we should invert this relation. ‘‘ The 
third day ’’ was not fixed upon to commemorate the “ rais- 
ing up” because of the experience of the women, or any 
other members of the body of Jesus’ disciples. The women’s 
experience is dated by it, not conversely. In the earliest 
form of the sepulchre story there is not even an attempt to 
define the time of the resurrection. The women simply 
find the sepulchre already empty (since how long they know 
not), and receive a message for the disciples from an angel. 
Their visit to the sepulchre is placed on “the third day ” 

Tn Das Urchristenthum, 1, 1914, pp. 60-75, 
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partly because this was the first opportunity they would 
have after the sabbath was past, partly because “the 
third day ” was already sacred to Christians as “ the Lord’s 
day ” (Rev. i. 10; cf. Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2). 

The story of the women at the sepulchre is relatively 
late as compared with the apostolic record summarised 
by Paul in 1 Corinthians xv. 1-11. Its earliest known 
form is that of Mark xvi. 1-8, and here it is explicitly stated 
that the women “‘told nothing to anyone” of their ex- 
perience. How long after the event the story was put in 
circulation we have no means of judging, save the entire 
absence from the Pauline record of any reference to it. 
Its effect, so far as it had any, on the belief of the Church 
was subsequent to the firm establishment of the fact of 
the resurrection, and even of the date of its occurrence. 
These, therefore, were not affected by it, unless for con- 
firmation. It had great influence in the settlement of the 
secondary question ‘‘ With what body do they come?” 
all the post-Pauline development which culminates in the 
second-century doctrine of a “resurrection of the flesh” 
(dvdotacis tig cagxdcs) resting back on the testimony 
to the tomb having been found empty. But it had no 
influence whatever on the primary belief that God had 
vindicated and glorified Jesus by raising Him from the 
dead, and with this primary belief we find associated from 
the very beginning the conviction, claiming only “‘ Scrip- 
ture’’ as its foundation, that this “‘ raising to the right 
hand of God ”’ had taken place “on the third day.” As 
we have just seen, and as Weiss has now made doubly 
clear, this belief was already definitely fixed before the 
women’s story was known. The question found so diffi- 
cult by historical interpreters is simply, What was the 
“ Scripture,” in accordance with which the primitive 
Church, even before Paul “‘received”’ its message, had 
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fixed upon ‘the third day ” from the crucifixion as that on 
which this act of divine power had taken place ? 

Up to the point of answering this crucial question the 
demonstration of Weiss leaves scarcely anything to be 
desired. It would be too much to expect that American 
contributions to the subject should be mentioned; for 
American contributions have rarely been worth mention- 
ing. Otherwise much of Weiss’ argument for the positions 
just stated might have been saved by a reference to the 
American Journal of Theology for July, 1911 (xv. 3), where 
under the title ‘“‘ The Resurrection in Primitive Tradition 
and Observance” the present writer offered a similar 
demonstration. The fact requires to be recorded, not as 
a mere claim of priority where the matter is too generally 
recognised to pass as discovery, but because in the further 
consideration of the question it will be necessary not only 
to refer to the argument of this article for the priority of 
Paul’s record to Synoptic tradition, antedating Weiss’ able 
(and of course quite independent) demonstration, but also 
to its argument for a further point wherein we trace the 
chief deficiency of Weiss’ treatment. In his discussion 
just referred to Weiss offers none but the usual wholly 
unsatisfactory answer to the question what “‘ Scripture ” 
St. Paul had in view. He asserts that ‘“‘ the only passage 
of the Old Testament ” containing anything comparable is 


Hosea vi. 1 f.: 
Come and let us return to Jehovah, 
For he hath torn and he will heal us ; 
He hath smitten, and he will bind us up. 
After two days will he revive us: 
On the third day he will raise us up. 
And we shall live before him. 


It is not insupposable, as Weiss rightly urges, that this 
passage should have appealed to primitive Christian apolo- 
gists as applicable to the resurrection of Christ, in spite of 
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its inconspicuous position and its manifest application to 
Israel as a people. Seekers for proof-texts have not re- 
frained in other cases from the use of passages whose appli- 
cation was national rather than personal. The fatal ob- 
jection is not so much that ancient apologists might not, 
but that in point of fact they did not, avail themselves of 
it. Among the early testimonia which were directed to 
this particular object of proof beyond all others, the pro- 
phecy of Hosea plays no part. The other passages adduced 
by Weiss as possibly contributory to the belief, and which 
are mentioned in the standard commentaries, Psalms xvi. 
8-11 (appealed to in Acts ii. 25-28, and xiii. 35); xvii. 15, 
and even 2 Kings xx. 5, suggested by Max Krenkel as a 
possibility, may some, or all, lay claim to have served the 
primitive Church in defence of the doctrine of resurrection 
in general, if not specifically, ‘“‘on the third day.’ But 
Hosea vi. 1 f. was ignored. The earliest trace of its employ- 
ment is too late to give any indication of primitive use. 
As Canon Sanday rightly observes in his Outlines of the Life 
of Christ (p. 183) : 

‘**The third day ” is hardly less firmly rooted in the tradition of 
the Church than the Resurrection itself... . It is strange that 
so slight a detail should have been preserved at all, and still stranger 


that it should hold the place it does in the standard of the Church’s 
faith. 


Had the belief rested solely, as Weiss maintains, on the 
supposed prediction of Hosea vi. 1 f. it is incredible that 
this proof-text should not have been cited repeatedly. 
Per contra it was part of our contention in the Journal 
of Theology that the Scripture Paul has in view was in use 
from the very beginnings of Church observance of “ the 
Passover of the Lord,” and is utilised by Paul himself in 
the development of his argument to the Corinthians for 
the “ clothing upon ” of the discarnate spirit with a “ body 
of glory,” bestowed from heaven, and corresponding to 
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that sown in the earth as the sheaf of firstfruits, lifted up 
in thanksgiving to God at the celebration of wheat harvest, 
corresponds to the grain cast into the earth, apparently 
to perish. In the present article this contention will be 
further supported by instances reaching back through the 
second century almost to contact with Paul himself, to 
prove that continuously from apostolic times “the third 
day” from Jesus’ crucifixion on the eve of Passover was 
celebrated, in accordance with the law of Leviticus xxiii. 
4-21, prescribing the observance of Passover and First- 
fruits, as the day wherein Christ became “ the Firstfruits 
of them that slept.” 

For Christians who were probably engaged at the very 
time of Paul’s writing in observance of the ceremonies of 
the Jewish Passover adapted to a Christian sense (1 Cor. 
v. 7 f.; xvi. 8) it was no more needful that Paul should 
specify that he meant the law for the offering up of the 
sheaf of Firstfruits on the sixteenth Nisan, ‘‘ the morrow 
after the sabbath,’ when he spoke of Christ becoming 
“the Firstfruits of them that slept’? in accordance with 
“the Scriptures,” than it was to specify the law for the 
observance of Passover when he wrote, alluding to the 
ceremony of preparation for the Passover by purging the 
house of leaven : 


Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even as 
ye are unleavened. For our Passover also hath been sacrificed, 
even Christ: wherefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth. 


First Corinthians should be read as a whole, and with 
recollection of the fact (now generally recognised) that it 
was written in the midst of a celebration of “ the Lord’s 
Passover.” We may be permitted to repeat from the 
article referred to: 

Not only in chapter v., but throughout the epistle figures recur 
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which are suggested by the Passover ritual. That of the defiling 
“old leaven”’ returns perhaps in xv. 33. ‘‘This bread,” referred 
to in xi. 26 as consecrated by Jesus and made a perpetual memorial, 
is the new, unleavened bread of the new (Jewish) year. The story 
of the redemption out of Egypt, when Israel passed through the 
Red Sea, a distinctively Passover theme, is employed as a figure 
of baptism in x. 1. 


Weiss is certainly justified in characterising the Pauline 
summary of the apostolic resurrection gospel in 1 Corin- 
thians xv. 1-11 as a paradosis, a bit of archaic tradition 
taken over from the mother church and transmitted to 
his Gentile-christian brotherhoods, and as “ exhibiting in 
its formulation traits much more justly described as primi- 
tive Christian than Pauline ’’(p. 17). The opening lines: 

Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures. He was 
buried, and raised again the third day according to the Scriptures, 
are, as he says, “‘in catechism style.” 

We must indeed demur to Weiss’ attempt to cancel as 
unauthentic the clause “then to the Twelve,” against 
which his objections appear quite inadequate. But we 
are not surprised to find Harnack concurring in his judg- 
ment of the nature of this material.1_ Therefore it is not 
so much that element of Scripture which would be specially 
congenial to Paul wherein we should seek the basis of this 
declaration, as that element which would most appeal 
to the primitive mother church of Jerusalem. In the case 
of the first clause it is universally admitted that the “ scrip- 
ture ”’ referred to is Isaiah liii. 10-12. It is a striking fact 
that while Paul’s theology is largely built upon this “ ful- 
filment ’’ of prophecy, he nowhere explicitly appeals to 
it. This was ‘“‘received”’ material. In. like manner the 
third clause belonged to the things accepted by common 
consent, and is therefore not explicitly cited. It was 


1 Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, Hist. Philos. Klasse,  Halbjahr, 
1922: ‘“‘Die Verklarungsgeschichte Jesu, der Bericht des Paulus 1 Kor. 
15. 1-11, und die beiden Christusvisionen des Petrus.” A. von Harnack. 
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matter of church observance. The Scriptures prescribed 
the following as “the set feasts of Jehovah, even holy 
convocations ”’ (Lev. xxiii. 4 ff.) : 

In the first month (Nisan), on the fourteenth day of the month 
at even, is Jehovah’s Passover. And on the fifteenth day of the 
same month is the Feast of Unleavened Bread unto Jehovah : seven 
days ye shall eat unleavened bread. In the first day he shall have 
a holy convocation: ye shall do no servile work. ... Then ye 
shall bring the sheaf of the first-fruits of your (grain-) harvest unto 
the priest ; and he shall lift up the sheaf before Jehovah to be 
accepted for you: on the morrow after the sabbath the priest shall 
lift it up... . And ye shall count unto you from the morrow after 
the sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave- 
offering ; seven sabbaths (weeks) shall there be complete : even unto 
the morrow after the seventh sabbath shall ye number fifty days. 


Not only the festal calendar of primitive Christianity 
is involved in obscurity, principally because the western 
half of the Church had the same difficulty that moderns 
experience in dealing with an oriental luni-solar calendar, 
in which sacred and festal days have to be continually 
readjusted to the civil (solar) year, but the Synagogue 
also, during the same period, had calendar difficulties of 
its own. One of the earliest and most renowned of these 
was occasioned by the wording of the law just quoted. 
To Jews and Christians alike the determination of the 
festal cycle, beginning with Passover on the fourteenth 
Nisan, was a matter of vital importance. ‘Fifty days” 
thereafter should come Pentecost, which the Pharisees 
magnified as the feast of the Giving of the Law at Sinai, 
though their more conservative opponents known as Boe- 
thusians refused to attach to it any further significance 
than that of the termination of grain harvest according 
to ancient practice. 

For Christians, as we know, a new significance had come 
to attach to Pentecost. This is reflected not only in Luke’s 
paraphrase to the rabbinic legend of the promulgation of 
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the Law from Sinai in streams of fire dividing into the 
seventy languages of the peoples of the earth “as sparks 
fly from the anvil ’’(Acts ii. 1-12; cf. Deut. xxxiii. 2, and 
Shemoth Babba 70d with Midrash Tanchuma 26c), but 
also in the Johannine version of Mark ii. 1 ff. For John 
v. 1-47 is in original intention (whatever the ‘feast ’’ of 
v. 1 may be according to present editorial order) a dia- 
logue for Pentecost, the feast of the Giving of the Law, a 
dialogue whose motive is to place over against the authority 
of Moses the higher authority of the Son of Man, sub- 
stantially as in the Markan parallel. 

According to Boethusian interpretation of the law, 
which Chwolson believes to have been the older, prevailing 
under Sadducean practice until shortly before their down- 
fall at the destruction of the temple, Pentecost was (as in 
Christian practice) always on Sunday. In the Mishna 
tractate Hagiga the Boethusians are in fact referred to as 
“those who say Pentecost is after the Sabbath.”’ Since 
Passover (Nisan 14) might fall on any day of the week 
this would also be the case with the third day (Nisan 16), 
and the fiftieth day thereafter (Pentecost), if Firstfruits 
was celebrated the day following the “holy convocation ” 
which began the week of Unleavened Bread. This day 
(Nisan 15) was in a sense a “sabbath” since “ servile 
work ’”’ was forbidden. But it was not a Sabbath (seventh 
day of the week) unless through some coincidence such 
as seems to be asserted in John xix. 31 of the year of the 
crucifixion, and is asserted by many of the second-century 
chronographers, “that sabbath wasa high day,” the “holy 
convocation’ happening to fall on a Saturday. Such 
was the later, Pharisean mode of reckoning, which still 


obtains in the Synagogue. 


If, however, Firstfruits was celebrated the day following the 
regular Sabbath (Saturday) of the week of Unleavened Bread, 


yoL. XXVI, 28 
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whether it were the sixteenth or any later day of the month, Pente- 
cost would invariably fall on the first day of the week. Such was 
the Boethusian interpretation of the Law, and it appears to have 
the support not only of Christian practice, but of the Samaritan 
observance, which of course antedated the rise of Pharisaism, and 
of the reactionary Karaite sect in later times. Chwolson is there- 
fore probably correct in maintaining that Boethusian practice was 
the older. 

In the time of Jesus, if not as late as Paul’s time also, the season 
of rejoicing between Passover and Pentecost (originally a continu- 
ous harvest-festival, but celebrated under direction of the Pharisees 
as the epithalamia of Israel’s wedding under the covenant of the 
Law) was divided according to week days. Its beginning was on 
the Sunday, or “‘ first day of the week” (Acts xx. 7) following the 
first Sabbath (Saturday) after the full moon of Nisan. It lasted 
seven weeks, or (counting both termini, according to ancient prac- 
tice) “‘ fifty days,’? ending with a Sunday, ‘‘ when the day of Pente- 
cost was completed” (Acts ii. 1; cf. Lev. xxiii. 15). Its original 
agricultural character had been enriched, as we have seen, by his- 
torical associations of deepest religious significance. Israel was 
held to have been endowed at Pentecost with the priceless gift of 
the Torah, the “‘ oracles of God ’? wherewith they were ‘‘ entrusted ”’ 
(Rom. iii. 2). But for Christians the season was doubly memorable, 
From “the third day,’? which commemorated the resurrection, on 
to the close it was filled with memories of ‘‘ visions and revelations 
of the (risen) Lord.’’ The fiftieth day was celebrated as that of the 
Church’s endowment with the Spirit, empowering it to deliver its 
gospel as a new covenant, greater than that of Moses. In all prob- 
ability the “forty days ” of Acts i. 3 were counted from the appear- 
ance to Peter (after the days of Unleavened Bread according to Ev. 
Petri xiv. 58 ff.), some ten days after the fatal Passover, to this 
terminus. At all events if Israel’s rejoicing during the seven weeks 
was the proverbial ‘joy in harvest ’’ (Isa. ix. 3), that of the Church 
was greater still. In contrast with their mourning “when the 
Bridegroom was taken from them,’ they rejoiced now as “sons of 
the bride-chamber ”’ (Mk. ii. 20). 


We cannot wonder, then, that these two feasts, Passover 
and Pentecost, survived alone out of the Jewish cycle in 
Christian observance, nor that Pentecost should have seem- 
ingly taken on new and increased significance (Acts xx. 
16). Moreover, since it is incredible that the Church 
should have modified its practice after the days of Jesus 
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and Paul to conform to changes introduced by the Phari- 
sees (!) in Jewish festal observance, we must assume that 
they would cling insistently to the ‘ old-fashioned,” or 
Boethusian, mode of observance, with its greater emphasis 
on the week-day, or hebdomadal, method of dating. 

For the question of the origin of “the third day” as a 
mode of designating that celebrated for the exaltation or 
“lifting up” of Christ to his heavenly throne this “ Boe- 
thusianism ”’ of the primitive Church has some importance. 
But if we may accept the representation of John xix. 31 
(as we probably may as regards the historical fact, and 
certainly must as regards early belief) that Boethusian 
and Pharisean calculation came into fortuitous coincidencé 
in the particular year of the crucifixion (30 a.pD.), it will 
not otherwise affect our conclusions. 

The stubborn persistence among the Churches of Asia, 
against all the authority of Rome, in continuing the obser- 
vance of Easter according to the Jewish mode, and in 
avowed conformity to “the Law,” affords the strongest 
confirmation that Paul also had kept the feast, though 
“not with the old ieaven of malice and wickedness.” This 
is clearly implied by the diary of Paul’s companion at 
Philippi and later (Acts xx. 6; cf. xx. 16; xxvii. 9), and 
agrees with the Apostle’s conciliatory practice. Even if 
we did not have these cogent reasons for holding that the 
Quartodecimans of Asia were right in claiming Paul’s 
language in 1 Corinthians v. 7 f. and xv. 20, and the practice 
of apostolic men among them since their foundation, as 
supporting their annual observance of the single day “‘ when 
the Jews put away the leaven” as the anniversary of 
Christ’s victory over death, we could not possibly doubt 
the continuance of the Jewish festival according to Jewish 
methods in the mother church whence Paul’s summary 
of the apostolic resurrection gospel is derived, Here the 
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observances of “ the third day ’”’ (Nisan 16, Passover falling 
invariably on Nisan 14) would naturally be overshadowed 
by the far greater significance of the Passover itself, as in 
the Greek-speaking Christian world they soon became 
entirely eclipsed. But in Jerusalem, and during the sur- 
vival of actual converts from Judaism such as Paul even 
beyond the limits of the mother church, there would remain 
some memory of the prescriptions of the Law for the count- 
ing of sabbaths from “that sabbath which is called ‘first’ ”’ 
during the week of Unleavened Bread (Nisan 15), and even 
for the ceremony of the “lifting up” to God of the new 
sheaf of Firstfruits on ‘‘the morrow after the Sabbath,” 
the “third day” or sixteenth Nisan, as it had been in the 
year of the crucifixion. As Paul’s argument for the “cloth- 
ing upon ”’ of the discarnate spirit of Jesus with a “‘ house 
from heaven” in the great resurrection chapter so clearly 
shows, there was a symbolism in the ritual for this day 
which (to Jewish minds at least) would find immediate 
application to the case of Jesus, just as His crucifixion was 
recognised as a fulfilment of the symbolism of the paschal 
lamb. To Paul the latter is self-evident. Christ’s death 
had coincided to the very hour with the slaughter of the 
redemptive victim on the fourteenth of the month, when 
they made ready the Passover. He was “our passover, 
crucified for us.” He was also raised again by the power 
of God, who had given Him to be manifested to witnesses 
chosen of God, during a succession of appearances in glori- 
fied form, of which that granted to Paul had been the last. 
When had the transformation taken place? It was not 
claimed that any man had witnessed the “ mighty working 
of that power.” God only knew the manner and the time. 
But in “the Scriptures” it might be God’s good pleasure 
to reveal it. And for those to whom the symbolism of 
Passover was a divine prearrangement it was not a difficult 
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inference that the “ body of glory” was received “‘ on the 
third day,” so that thus “clothed upon” Christ might 
become the “ firstfruits of them that slept.” 

Fortunately some records survive of that older practice 
of the Church which Paul himself attests in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians, but which ultimately succumbed to the 
double disadvantage of conflict between western and 
oriental calendar systems, and the bitter and increasing 
hatred in the Church toward everything which seemed 
tainted with “‘ Judaism.’’ Quartodecimanism, or the con- 
tinuation of the annual observance of the Passover on the 
fourteenth Nisan as a Christian Feast of the Redemption, 
was at last outlawed by the Council of Nicea. But its 
adherents still cherished their ancient arguments and 
proof-texts and these were ultimately collected from many 
sources, reaching back even to the second century, in the 
so-called Paschal Chronicle. 

It is beside our present purpose to speak of the interest- 
ing extract preserved in the Chronicle from the lost work 
of Clement on The Passover, though its confirmation of the 
view of G. H. Box, identifying the ritual of the last Supper 
with that of the Kiddush of Passover rather than Passover 
itself is of extreme interest. We may limit ourselves to 
those passages which bear directly upon the question before 
us, What was the original sense of the expression “ the 
third day”’ as applied to the story of the resurrection ? 
It is not without significance that among these sticklers 
for the ancient apostolic practice perpetuating Jewish 
ritual in Christianised form one of the principal pleas, 
constantly recurring in their arguments against their 
occidental opponents, is that their observance conformed 
strictly to “the Law ” ; whereas the contention that “the 
sacred mystery should never be observed on any other than 
the Lord’s day ”’ bade defiance to the Mosaic requirement, 
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which strictly defined the tenth, fourteenth and sixteenth 
days of the month (Nisan) as those on which the choosing 
of the lamb, the sacrifice of it, and the offering of the First- 
fruits, should respectively take place. What Quartodeci- 
mans meant by the claim to conform strictly to the Law will 
appear clearly from the following : 

Divinely inspired Scripture clearly teaches that the divine Law 

calls the fourteenth day of the first lunar month Passover, and the 
fifteenth the First day of Unleavened Bread, naming it a Sabbath, 
and in addition it also calls the sixteenth the first day of Pentecost. 
For in Leviticus it stands written thus word for word: “‘ These are 
feasts appointed as sacred to the Lord. On the morrow after the 
First day the priest shall offer it.”’ etc., ete. 
Here the interpretation of Leviticus xxiii. 11 seems to be 
rabbinic rather than Boethusian, as we might expect. But 
it is quite clear what is meant by observance “ according 
to the Law.” 

The compiler of the Chronicle has also some light to shed 
on the obscure and puzzling question of the reading of 
Luke vi. 1 in an important group of MSS., “ the second- 
first Sabbath ”’ (devtegozedtm oabBdt@). He himself clearly 
follows this extraordinary Western reading, and mani- 
festly without much more knowledge than ourselves of 
its meaning. However, his conjecture is of interest, because 
he connects it with the reckoning of the weeks of Pente- 
cost, which may very well be correct, so far as it goes. In 
any event the passage throws light on the Quartedeciman 
Church calendar, and thus contributes to our enquiry. 

Whether, then, the evangelist called the fourteenth day of the 
month a second Sabbath because it fell on a Sabbath after the 
sacrificing of the (Passover), lamb, or because it was the first of 
Pentecost, or perhaps because in that year it was the first of the 
seven of Pentecost, in any event it would appear that the evange. 


list called it a “second-first ”” Sabbath because he wished to point 
to the feast of the Passover as it was celebrated that year. 


The above extracts are taken from the report of the 
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Chronicle for the sacred year, “the acceptable year of the 
Lord,” as it was known to the ancient Church, “the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius in the consulship of Rufus and Rubel- 
linus (sic),” pp. 397 and 398 of Dindorf’s edition (1832). 
Perhaps the passage which bears most directly of all upon 
our problem is that which appears on p. 418 under the 
year of the crucifixion and resurrection (as fixed by the 
Chronicler) “in the nineteenth year of Tiberius in the 
consulship of Persicus and Vetellius ” (var. “ Vitellius ’’) : 

And on the sixteenth of the lunar month, the day on which the 
divine law has commanded the firstfruits of the grain harvest to 
be offered, even before the sending forth of the sickle upon the 
standing corn, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead, becoming the firstfruits of mankind before the sending forth 
of the sickle of the consummation upon the world. And just as 
he had prescribed in advance in the offering of the sheaf of first- 
fruits, so he arose after he had redeemed our life from corruption 
on the day in which he offered to God his Father the sheaf of first- 
fruits of our lump of dough, the firstfruits of the resurrection from 
the dead, according to the Scriptures spoken beforehand by him- 
self in regard to himself. From this day, that is, the day which is 
the sixteenth of the first month, the divine law has commanded to 
count the fifty days of Pentecost. 

Were we dealing in the reference to the resurrection 
‘on the third day, according to the Scriptures’ with some 
Scripture of Paul’s own finding the case would be altered. 
Some passage of the Prophets or the Psalms might be 
adduced as a more natural reference. But as Weiss and 
Harnack agree, and as the passage itself unmistakably 
implies, this ‘“‘ resurrection-gospel’’ of 1 Corinthians xv. 
1-11 belongs to the primitive catechetic which Paul 
“received,’’ after his conversion, from those who were 
‘in Christ before’ himself. It represents that primitive 
teaching of the Church in Jerusalem in the very earliest 
days, when all were still devout observers of the festal 
system of Judaism. Indeed even Paul, as already pointed 
out, did not cease to continue observance of at least the 
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Passover, Pentecost and the Fast (Great Day of Atone-. 
ment), in spite of his indignant protest to the Judaising 
Galatians (Gal. iv. 10) against their superstitious observance 
of “‘ days and months and seasons and years.” In such a 
connexion “‘ resurrection on the third day ” must be inter- 
preted in accordance with primitive Christian observance 
of the Easter season. 

Down to a relatively late period we find the Pauline and 
Oriental Churches still clinging desperately to what they 
maintained (on very strong historical evidence) was the 
immemorial and apostolic mode of observance of this 
central ritual of the Church. They insisted that it must 
be “‘in accordance with the divine Law.’’ Passover must 
be observed annually on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, and no other, (1) because so it had been observed 
by Paul as well as by others who had known and held 
communion with apostolic men ; (2) because this was dis- 
tinctly commanded in “the Scriptures.’ In the older 
times, as Paul’s testimony proves, supported as it is by 
Quartodeciman argument in successive generations to the 
end of their existence as a body within the Church, Asiatic 
Christians also appealed to the Law of Feasts in Leviticus 
xxili. 9-21 as “a statute forever in all your dwellings 
throughout your generations.’”? Some confusion was doubt- 
less introduced by the change in interpretation of the statute 
for ‘‘ the morrow after the Sabbath ” in Leviticus xxiii. 11, 
and this may have contributed to the discontinuance of 
the observance of Firstfruits. The evidence, however, 
would seem to be conclusive that “‘the third day ” was 
first observed, not because of any human experience, whether 
the discovery of the empty tomb, the appearance to Peter, 
or to any other, but simply because “ according to the 
Scriptures ” this was the day on which Christ must needs 
become “the Firstfruits of them that slept.” 
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With the gradual elimination of observances accounted 
as “ Judaistic’’ the Sabbath was first to go; after this, 
perhaps even before it, the observance of Firstfruits. 
Instead the Church adopted “ the third day ” as the Resur- 
rection or “ Lord’s Day,’ which in accordance with Jewish 
practice in the days of Jesus and Paul would always fall 
on “‘the first day of the week.’’ Accordingly, when Paul 
speaks of the resurrection as having occurred “ on the third 
day, according to the Scriptures,” declaring that this was 
part of the primitive teaching of the Church, he means 
that from the very beginning Jewish-Christian believers 
had fixed upon the symbolism of the law of Firstfruits as 
prefiguring the “clothing upon” of Jesus with the new 
body of His resurrection life. It was on the third day from 
Passover, the sixteenth of Nisan, which in that memorable 
year (30 a.D.), if not (as the calendar was then reckoned) 
in every year, was the first day of the week. The peculiar 
variation of Mark, who instead of the primitive phrase 
substitutes, ‘‘ after three days,’’ has its own explanation 
in the special history of that Gospel of Roman origin. It 
acts as a disturbing influence long after in the later litera- 
ture. The primitive gospel is that reported by Paul, in 
which the annual feast of the Christian Redemption ended 
with the celebration of ‘‘the third day,’’ because in it 
Christ ‘‘ according to the Scriptures ’’ had become the First- 


fruits of them that slept. 
B. W. Bacon. 
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Some apology may be needed for venturing to call attention 
again to a passage which has already received minute 
consideration from scholars and theologians. The former 
have worried over the exact meaning of domayyudc, and 
the latter have deduced a theory of what is called the 
Kenosis which is probably quite unwarranted and beside 
the mark. My object in writing is to bespeak attention to 
some fresh light which has been brought to bear upon the 
passage comparatively recently by Mr. John Ross and by 
the Rev. W. Warren in the Journal of Theological Studies 
(x. 40, xii. 47). These notes seem almost to have escaped 
consideration, although they may be said to have revolu- 
tionised some of the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Lightfoot 
in his Commentary ad loc., and by Dr. Gifford in his masterly 
study of the passage which first appeared in the ExPosIToR 
in 1896 (Fifth Series, vol. iv.). Dr. Schumacher! has 
also missed the true import of éavtov éxévwoer, as 
expounded by Mr. Warren, though he refers to Mr. Ross’s 
defence of the active meaning of domaypdc. 

Now in the first place it is obvious from the context 
that St. Paul was very far from proposing to himself to set 
forth in exact terms a carefully balanced doctrinal statement 
on the Incarnation. The Apostle’s aim here was not 
dogmatic but practical. He was not in the least thinking 
out an exposition of doctrine about the Person of Christ, 
as in later days the Fathers at Nicea and at Chalcedon 
defined the faith. He was simply urging upon his converts 
the grace of humility and self-denial. Each one was to 
esteem other better than himself; and the dominant 
thought underlying his exhortation is the humiliation of 


1 Christus in seiner Prdexistens und Kenose nach Phil. ii, 5-8. Rome, 
1914, 
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Christ. St. Paul saw the most conspicuous example of 
self-devotion for others’ good in the action of the Great 
Pattern, and he was so immersed in the realisation of the 
immense condescension of Christ in the Incarnation, that 
he did not stop to weigh his words, or consider how they 
might be construed or misconstrued by future ages. 
“Look,” he says, “‘ here is One who was on an equality 
with God: He emptied Himself: He took the servile 
form of man, and was put to a felon’s death. There is 
your supreme example of humility. Copy that.” 

St. Paul had already expressed the same idea of Christ’s 
self-beggary in his Second Letter to Corinth (viii. 4). 
The amazing feature in our Lord’s action was His “ grace ”’ : 
“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might become rich.’’ To the Philippians 
he does not dwell upon the wondrous benefits to mankind 
accruing from Christ’s self-emptying, he is solely concerned 
at the moment to impress upon his readers the necessity 
for such mutual graceful courtesy as leads each in lowliness 
of mind to count others his betters and to consider their 
betterment, thus cultivating that same mind and feeling 
which Christ exhibited. The fundamental point is that 
Christ shewed great lowliness of mind. He might have 
done one thing, but He did not ; He did the opposite. The 
ordinary line of action which an earthly conqueror took, 
and was expected to take—that of self-aggrandisement by 
the seizure of spoils—was precisely the line of action which 
Christ did not take. On the contrary, He gave all away, 
and imparted to others. So far from setting Himself up 
as a King, He was amongst His disciples as one that serveth. 

The Old Testament passage which seems to have informed 
and coloured St. Paul’s language and thought throughout 
these verses is Isaiah liii, 12: “Therefore will I divide 
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him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong, because he poured out himself unto 
death, and was numbered with the transgressors.” 

How simply and untechnically St. Paul was writing is 
shewn by his using the term poo with both beod and doviov: 
for though pooegy is quite applicable to dodAos, it is wholly 
inapplicable to 6eé¢; but the complete contrast between 
the two positions of grandeur and humility is emphasised 
by the employment of the same word in each case. The 
humiliation of Christ was uppermost in St. Paul’s mind, 
and in his quick thinking he just used woogy of the Deity 
because it formed a capital antithesis to woeg? dodviov. He 
was writing popularly, and used “‘ form’? much as we use 
*‘nature.”’ God is without form; but what St. Paul 
evidently meant is that being really and truly God Christ 
became really and truly man. 

One feels that it is a mistake to subject every word in a 
passage like this to the philological microscope ; but there 
are at least two expressions which demand examination. 

First, Mr. Warren has shown that the expression éavutdv 
éxévwoev is best understood as meaning exactly what the 
words say. Kevdw, to empty, is used with the accusative 
of the thing emptied, and needs no genitive of the contents 
poured out. In English we speak of emptying a vessel 
by pouring out what it contains. So here, as in the parallel 
already quoted from 2 Corinthians viii. 4, Christ’s marvellous 
condescension in the Incarnation was the gift of Himself, 
pouring out His fullness into us. So far from using His 
Divine position for self-enrichment, He in whom dwelt 
all the fullness of the Godhead (Colossians i. 19) poured 
Himself out, in order that in Him we may be made full 
(Col. ii. 9, Eph. iii. 19), or, as St. John puts it, that of His 
fullness we all might receive (John i. 16). There is a delight- 
ful link here hetween Johannine and Pauline thought ; for 
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it is only when speaking of the Incarnation that St. John 
uses the words zAyjowua and ydows. No question ought to 
be raised respecting of what He emptied Himself—whether 
of cosmic sovranty, or of essential Divinity, or of the 
supposed outward trappings of Deity: He gave Himself ; 
and we become partakers of the Divine Nature (2 Peter i. 4). 
“He became man that we might become Ged ”’ (Athanasius 
deincarn. Verbi Dei, 54). He emptied Himself: the spiritual 
ideal of gain by loss was welcomed, and thus He won the 
Name which is above every name. 

Secondly, since Mr. Ross has written, it may be accepted 
without hesitation that St. Paul used éexayydc in its ordinary 
classical sense of acquiring booty. Words in -wog¢ are no 
doubt occasionally used in the sense of words in -uwa. But 
there is no necessity to assume the passive sense when the 
active sense yields a good meaning. The very pains which 
many commentators have taken to shew that donayyds 
may be equivalent to denxayya proves that their exegesis 
unconsciously coerced their grammar, and itself reflects 
something of the strain. 

When doubt exists as to the interpretation of a word 
or of a clause, and when, as in this case, we are fortunate 
enough to have a clear antithesis of that word or clause 
expressed in the immediate context, then the doubtful 
may most certainly be interpreted from the clear. Here 
éavtov éxévwoey is obviously the antithesis of ody denaypyov 
Hynoato tO elvat ica Oe. What He did is the opposite of 
what He might have done. Therefore the phrase ody 
donaypwov Hyyjoato tO elvat ica Ge must express the fact 
that He did not fill Himself, or use His position for self- 
enrichment. That fixes the meaning of denayydc in the 
active sense of plundering, and rules out the passive sense 
of plunder or of a prize grasped or clutched at. 

There remains one more point to notice. 
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It has been questioned whether in the phrase ody doxayyor 
Ayjoato tO eva ica Oem St. Paul was thinking of the 
pre-incarnate or of the incarnate Christ. The answer to 
the question does not affect the main exhortation of the 
Apostle in any way. It is a doctrinal point which arises 
incidentally out of the terms which are employed. Accord- 
ing to the Authorised Version Christ claimed equality with 
God: according to the Revised Version He possessed it 
and renounced it, or alternatively, He did not insist upon 
it, but it was conferred freely upon Him as the reward of 
His obedience and self-humiliation. As a study of exegetical 
idiosyncrasies it is interesting to note that while some see 
in the clause ‘‘a negation of the essential Godhead of 
Christ,’’ others have understood it to mean that, while 
living as man upon earth, though occasionally using His 
Divine power by working miracles, He was unwilling to 
seize upon all His Divine prerogatives before the right time. 
It has also been held that St. Paul thought of the Risen 
Christ as having had the Divine status conferred on Him— 
“ Wherefore also God highly exalted him . . .”—a parallel 
thought to that in Hebrews ii. 9, ‘‘ Because of the suffering 
of death crowned with glory and honour.” Yet surely 
év poopy Oe0d txdeywr, “ originally and fundamentally 
existing as God,” is most naturally referred to the eter- 
nal Divine Nature of Him who voluntarily effaced all 
thought of self, and accepted the position of a man in humble 
circumstances. 

T. Herpert BINDLEY. 
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RICHARD BAXTER AND THE BROTHERS HERBERT. 
(Sir Henry; and Edward, Lord Cherbury.) 


In 1667 Baxter published a book which he regarded as 
his own best contribution to a philosophy of faith. He 
called it :-— 


“The Reasons of the Christian Religion.” 

The first Part of Godliness: proving by natural evidence the 
Being of God, the necessity of Holiness and a future Life of Retribu- 
tion ; the desert of hell; and what hope of recovery mercies inti- 
mate. 

The second Part of Christianity: Proving, by evidence super- 
natural and natural, the certain truth of the Christian Belief, and 
answering the Objections of Unbelievers. First meditated for the 
well-setling of his own belief, and now published for the benefit 
of others, by Richard Baxter. It openeth also the true Resolution 
of the Christian Faith. Also an Appendix defending the soul’s 
immortality against the Somatists and Epicureans and other Pseudo- 
philosophers.” 4 


Its formative principle lay in the conviction which shaped 
the method of all his preaching and writing, viz., that a firm 
faith, such a faith as can bear “ the stroke of the windes,”’ 
must be deeply rooted in the soil of sound argument. 


‘Too many Teachers that should be Champions for the Truth 
are lamentably unfurnished for such a conflict by neglecting the 
study of the foundation and bestowing all their thoughts on the 
Superstructure.”’ 


His own faith, though dogmatically sure of itself at one 
time, could never have survived the strain of his later 
doubts had he not been able to satisfy his mind step by 
step of its truth. How he did this is what his book is 
meant to set forth. 

1 London, Printed by R. White for Fran. Titon at the Three Daggers 
in Fleet Street. The treatise covers pp. 489 8vo, and the Appendix runs 
on to p. 604. The date of the former (on last page) is October 16, 1666. 
It was occasioned by a ‘‘ Popish Letter,” “spread about Oxford,” which 


had been sent to him ; while the Appendix was aimed at ‘‘ the Philosophy 
of Gassendus ”’ and the ‘“‘ Hobbians,” etc., R.B. iii. p. 61. 
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“‘T have long ago written much on this subject which is dispersed 
and buryed in the midst of other subjects (except my Book of the 
Unreasonableness of Infidelity); and I thought it more edifying 
to set it in order by itself.” 


And, as always, he wrote with a dominantly practical 
purpose. Not truth for its own sake so much as for the 
sake of life is the keynote of his three prefatory addresses 
“to the Christian Reader,” “to the doubting and the un- 
believing Reader,” and “to the Hypocrite Readers who 
have the name of Christians and the hearts and lives of 
Atheists and Unbelievers.” + 


Nothing, therefore, was more likely to vex him than the 
levity of one who, ignoring his practical purposes and all 
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his really important “‘ Reasons,’ should ride off on some 
comparatively insignificant point. And this, about five 
years later, was what happened. Towards the end of 
1671 he received an anonymous letter in which the writer 
said that the “‘ reading and perusing ’’ of Baxter’s book 
had failed to give him satisfaction because it did not clear 
up his chief difficulty—“ the variousness and contrariety, 
if not contradictions of ’’ Scripture. He instanced, par- 
ticularly, from the genealogy in Matthew i. compared with 
2 Kings and “‘the books of the Chronicles”; and from 
Luke’s account of the Resurrection compared with John’s, 
etc. Baxter had said [p. 412 of the “ Reasons ’”’] that 
“nothing but ignorance maketh men think” there are 
any real inconsistencies in the Bible. 


‘Understand once the true meaning, and allow for the Errors of 
Printers, Transcribers and Translators; and there will no such 
thing be found.’’ 


How did this apply to these errors and others like them ? 
asked his correspondent. 
“Sir, it is your advice that in such kind of scruples, the doubtful 


1 All three dated (and probably written on) October 31, 1666—more 
than 22 pp. 8vo, 
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should apply himself for satisfaction to some Minister ; therefore, 
do I write to you, and if you shall not give me a gentle and plain 
answer, I shall be discouraged to make my Scruples known to any 
other ; therefore, in expectation of your plain answer, 
I remain, 
Your loving Friend in the Bond of Peace.’ 

This letter of less than seven pages 12mo Baxter answered 
in one of seventy-seven.! He answered plainly enough, 
but not gently. The inquirer, he thought, must be either 
a disguised Papist,? or one of those ‘‘ Infidels who of late 
are grown somewhat numerous and audacious, and look 
so big and speak so loud as to acquaint us that it is not 
they that are silenced (in their speaking place), nor driven 
for miles from every city and corporation.” Of ‘‘ which 
sort’ is the inquirer he cannot decide for certain; but 
is inclined to think him the latter. At any rate, he is no 
“tender Doubter,’ but “a confident gain-sayer of the 
Christian verity ”’ on the strength of a quibble. 


“In two things you have not dealt righteously and ingenuously 
with me. 

1. In that you have not answered the Grounded Proofs of the 
Christian Verity which I have laid down, but nibble at the answer 
to some Objections, which is not the way of a Lover of the Truth. 

2. In that you take no notice of, or make no answer to, the 
Second part of my Answer to the same objection about supposed 
Contradictions in the Scriptures, where I shewed you at large that 
if that which you object were granted, it would not overthrow the 
certainty of the Christian Faith. 

Both those should have been done by an impartial man.” 


In short, the inquirer was not serious in a matter which 
for Baxter was a matter of life or death. He was ready 
to throw away the pearl of great price for a thing of no 
account. Baxter described this as a making light of 
* Apostasy’; and referred him to Hebrews vi. and x. 


2 Dated December 28, 1671. 

2 In R.B. pt. iii. p. 90, § 199, he speaks of him as “a Stranger calling 
himself Sam. Herbert.” It was this which called up the memory of Edward 
Lord Herbert and his attack on revealed Religion. 
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Consequently, while not refusing to meet the inquirer on 
his own ground, what he proceeds to emphasise is the 
two-fold fact : (a) that the essentials of Christianity “‘ may 
be certainly proved and believed without our being able 
to prove the certainty or truth of all the rest which is in 
the Scriptures”? (p. 12); and (6) that the truth of the 
Scriptures is not, and should not be made, a question of 
their infallibility in details, but rather of their self-evidenc- 
ing power in believing souls. ‘‘ Divine Power, Wisdome, 
and Goodness hath imprinted itself first upon the sacred 
word or doctrine, and by that produceth inimitably holy 
Life, Light and Love in holy souls ” (p. 31). 

“The Testimony of the Internal Sanctifying Spirit is 
infallible. And so much as this Spirit attesteth to me 
is true, and I am sure that this Spirit attesteth the truth 
of the Gospel in me; for the substance of the Gospel is 
imprinted on my heart; and by the impression I know 
the seal”’ (p. 41). It is the pure in heart who see God’s 
word as well as God Himself. On the other hand, ‘‘ when 
so many build on the sand and are strangers to the true 
foundation, and will never see the evidences of the Christian 
Verity in itself, no wonder if poor objections shake them 
that never understood the nature and Reasons of their 
own Religion. If the Tree grow all in top which exposeth 
it to the winds, and little in the roots which much hold it 
fast, no wonder if it be overthrown. When men never 
know the great clear evidences of the Christian Religion, 
but take it up by Customs, Education, and on the credit 
only of the time and place in which they live, no wonder 
if every seeming weakness, error or contradiction in Scrip- 
ture make them doubt.” For the rest, however, he concedes 
points which—as he admits—some of his stricter brethren 
would “‘revile” him for conceding, e.g., that all parts of 
Scripture are not equally inspired ; nor free from accidental 
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errors (such as might be due to “a great number of various 
readings”’) (p. 21); nor even God’s word in any sense. 
But, nevertheless, ‘‘ All that is said in the Bible as by the 
Spirit of God, by men that had the promise of his Spirit, and 
especially by the Apostles, is certain Truth, and hath no con- 
tradictions in its parts’? (p. 49). This is the touchstone ; 
and it is plainly a principle of very indefinite scope: for it 
at once raises the question how much “is said in the Bible 
as by the Spirit of God ?” 

His last words are these: “It is long ago since I read a 
noble learned Lord who in a Latine Book De Veritate 
(Contra Veritatem) said much against the certainty of 
faith. But it was all but learned froth and vanity.’ This 
“noble learned Lord ” was, of course, Lord Edward Herbert, 
Baron of Cherbury ; and his famous Tractate had appeared 
nearly fifty years before—first at Paris in 1624, and then 
at London in 1633. The author himself had died in 1649. 
Baxter says that as soon as he heard of it he “ sought after 
the Book as provoked by the title, and the honour of the 
author’s name.” + Apparently he inquired about it from 
his younger brother, Sir Henry Herbert, whom he knew, 
and under whose care he had spent his three months at 
Court in 1633. Sir Henry sent it to him as a gift, and 
Baxter may have made notes on it. But he did no more 
than this at the time, even if he did as much. One imagines 
that ‘reverential regard”? for the author’s name, and 
also a modest sense of his youth (he was under 20) might 
stay his hand. Anyhow the book passed out of his mind 
until something which seemed akin to its teaching in the 
aforesaid inquiry of 1671 recalled it, and drew him to 
_ write “some Animadversions” on it. These he added 
as an “ Appendix” (pp. 78-169) to the letter just dealt 


1 See Appendix A (Baxter and the Herbert Family) to Bishop Jayne's 
An Excerpt from Reliquice Baxteriane (1910). 
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with, and then published the whole under the title More 
Reasons for the Christian Religion and no Reason Against tt, 
with a dedication (of great interest) 


To the Right Worshipful Sir Henry Herbert, Kt., etc., as follows :— 
Sm,— 

The reasons are many which induced me to presume to direct 
these papers first to you, and to tell the world how much I honour 
you: first, my personal, ancient obligations to you?; secondly, 
principally, your approved wisdom and moderation, and taking 
part with the ways of charity and peace, in your most public capa- 
city, in these trying times; thirdly, your relation to the noble 
author, on whose writings I here animadvert ; which, as it is your 
honour to be the brother of so learned and ingenious a lord, and 
the brother of so excellently holy, as well as learned and ingenious 
a person as Mr. George Herbert, orator to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and a faithful pastor in the English Church; so it obligeth 
me the more to give you an account of this animadversion. It 
is long since I sought after this book, as provoked by the title and 
the honour of the author’s name, and received it from you as your 
gift. The premised letter from an unknown person of the same 
name occasioned me to review it: the sad case of many of my 
acquaintance, and the increase of infidelity of late, especially among 
debauched, sensual gallants, and the danger of England thereby, 
and the temptations against which the best of Christians have 
need of help, were reasons of my presumption ; it being my calling 
to propagate and vindicate the Christian faith. I am so far from 
writing against his whole book, that I take most of his rules and 
notions, de veritate, to be of singular use; and had so great a wit 
had but the internal conditions due to such an intellectual appre- 
hension as his and your holy and excellent brother had, no doubt 
but our supernatural revelations and verities would have appeared 
evident to him, and possessed his soul with so sweet a gust and 
fervent ascendent holy love as breatheth in Mr. G. Herbert’s poems, 
and as would have made them as clear to him, in their kind, as 
some of his notitie communes. The truth is, as he was too low 
to us, who number not our divine revelations with the Verisimilia, 
but with the certain verities, so he was too high for the atheistical 
sensualists of his age; and I would they would learn of him, that 
the being and perfections of God, the duty of worshipping Him 
and of holy conformity and obedience to him, and particularly 
all the Ten Commandments, the necessity of true repentance and 


1 Sir Henry, as Burgess for Bewdley, had a hand in the events which 
brought Baxter to Kidderminster, and also in the medical treatment, etc. 
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the rewards and punishments of the life to come, with the soul’s 
immortality, are all notitie communes, and such natural certainties 
as that the denial of them doth unman them. To know this, and 
to live accordingly, would make a great alteration in our times ; 
and Christianity could not be disrelished by such that so know and 
do. I may well suppose that your approbation of the cause I plead 
for will make it needless for me to apologise for my boldness in 
meddling with such an author, while I do it with all tenderness 
of his deserved honour. 
I remain, your obliged servant, 
RIcHARD BAXTER. 


In his handling of the De Veritate Baxter essayed to 
resolve twelve questions about Christianity ‘“‘included or 
implyed’”’ in the Treatise, but “‘ never’ yet answered ; 
but it is doubtful if his apology for Revelation, and its full- 
ness in Christ, would have carried conviction to so thorough- 
going a Rationalist as Lord Edward—the first of the Deists. 
Nor are its arguments of the sort that appeal to the modern 
sceptic. It is sprinkled, however, like all his writings, 
with sentences of arresting force and truth. Thus, on 
the penitent or pious heathen : ‘‘ We say that no man in the 
world shall perish that hath true faith in God and true 
repentance : for ali such do love God as God and do devote 
themselves to his glory, to obedience and love; and do 
hate sin as sin, and so are holy. And God cannot cast 
that soul into Hell that loveth him and beareth his image. 
Holiness hath so much of God and Heaven in it, that this 
would be to cast Heaven and God’s Image into Hell, and 
to jumble Heaven and Hell together” (p. 110).? 

(2) On the historic effects of Christianity (gesta Christi). 
“ A little acquaintance with the World, and the History of 
it, may fully satisfie you that de facto there are actually 


1 Cp. p. 94. “No doubt but the Eternal Adyos that had undertaken 
man’s Redemption, and thereupon was our Lord Redeemer, gave even 
to Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Antoninus, Epictetus, Plutarch, etc., 
what light and mercy they had, though they understood not well from 
whom or upon what grounds they had them.” 
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far more knowing, penitent, holy Persons among Christians 
than among any others. When, therefore, the fact is 
undeniable and. we see that more souls are healed by Christ 
in the Church than in the world without, what need we 
any greater evidence? And if there were no more in it 
than this, that the actual knowledge or belief of Christ 
incarnate doth make so great an addition to the helps and 
hopes of sinners, and maketh conversion from sin to God 
and salvation so much more easie and common (as Aquinas 
Cont. Gent.) argueth, should not this be received with the 
greatest thankfulness rather than with unreverent, arrogant 
contradiction ?”’ (p. 156). 

(3) On what is man? “ Nothing visible is so analogous 
to man’s soul as fire. The nature of which is to be ever 
of an active illuminative and califactive faculty ; but doth 
exercise it in such various degrees as the fuel doth occasion. 
There is fire in a flint or steel, yea in all things. But is 
it the best way to know what fire is and can do, by judging of 
it only as it is in a stone? No, but take your steel and 
strike the flint, and adde the combustible fuel, and that 
which is in a stone can set a city on fire. And nil agit 
quod agne non potest, whatever act is produced, proveth 
an antecedent power. So if you would judge what man’s 
soul is and can do, and what truth is in the intellect, it is 
not in fools but in the wise that you must discern it. And 
by this those may see their errors, who are tempted to think 
that man’s soul is but highly sensitive and imaginative, 
or not made for heavenly and holy employments, because 
so many ignorant and wicked people are otherwise disposed. 
Whereas the Power and so the Nature of man’s soul is cer- 
tainly gathered from what the wisest do attain: Because 
nothing can act beyond its Power ; and if the attainments 
and acts of some men’s souls do prove such a Power in them, 
all souls of men are of the same species, and therefore 
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the rest might attain it if they had the same objects, evi- 
dences, excitations and improvements. I think all this is 
plain truth ” (pp. 130-1). 

(4) On reading the Bible. “I think that in the very 
hearing or reading God’s spirit often so concurreth as that 
the will itself shall be touched with an internal gust or 
savour of the goodness contained in the doctrine, and at 
the same time the understanding with an internal irradia- 
tion, which breedeth such a sudden apprehension of the 
verity of it, as nature giveth men of natural principles. 
And I am persuaded that this, increased by more experience 
and love and inward gusts, doth hold most Christians 
faster to Christ than naked reasoning could do. And 
were it not for this, unlearned ignorant persons were still 
in danger of Apostasie by every subtile caviller that assault- 
eth them. And I believe that all true Christians have this 
kind of internal knowledge, from a suitableness of the 
Truth and Goodness of the Gospel to their now quickened, 
illuminated, sanctified souls’ (p. 136). 

(5) On immediate Revelation. It is certain that God hath 
ways of communicating light to man’s understanding 
immediately and not only by extrinsick sensible objects. 
The Father of Spirits who communicateth so much to the 
corporeal world, is not further from Souls, nor more out 
of love with them; but (if there be any difference) may 
rather be thought to hold a nearer, more immediate com- 
munion with them than with Bodies, and to be himself 
to the mind what the Sun is to the eye and more ”’ (p. 148). 

Lord Herbert’s suggestion, in the Preface of De Verttate, 
that “Interest ’? makes “‘ the Judgment of Divines in the 
cause of faith more suspicious or contemptible than other 
men’s,” seemed to Baxter cruelly unjust. Admitting that 
there are many “carnal Pastors in the Churches that are 
Christians for ease, honour and wealth,” is this true of all, 
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as the author insinuates 2? And, therefore, are ministers 
never “credible”? Baxter’s answer is an indignant 
denial. ‘It is notorious that thousands of the Ministry 
have so little set by worldly interest as that it is upon ~ 
the terms of greatest self-denyal to the flesh that they 
take up and exercise their office, being moved onely by 
the greatest interest of their own and others’ souls... . 
You had a Brother of your own, so holy a man as his 
sincerity was past exception ; and so zealous in the sacred 
Ministry, as shew’d he did not dissemble ; and I suppose 
had it been necessary, you would have so maintained him 
that he should not have fled from truth for fear of poverty. 

There are now in England learned and worthy men, 
in Church preferments, which doubtless do not so love 
them as to buy them with the loss of truth and that to 
keep up a Religion against their consciences. But if you 
did so accuse them, sure the many hundred silenced ministers 
now in England that live in poverty, and many of them 
want bread, when they might have preferment as well 
as others, do live out of the reach of this accusation. I 
write not this at all as meddling with that cause, but as 
answering your exception. I have myself got no more 
for Preaching the Gospel these nine years ! than if I had 
been a Layman. I mean I have preached for nothing, 
if the success on men’s souls were not something and God’s 
Acceptance (so far as I did Preach). And more than that 
I would offer any man my solemnest oath to satisfie him, 
that I believe and profess the Christian Doctrine for its 
proper evidence, and for the hopes of the blessedness 
promised thereby ; which if they prevailed not with me 
above all the riches, preferments and pleasures of this 
world, I would never have been a Preacher or a Christian, 


+ 1662-1671. He is apostrophising, so to speak, the shade of Lord 
Herbert, who had died twenty-two years before. 
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nor would continue in my calling and profession one day, 
much less on the self-denying terms as I now do. 

But, O my Lord,+ thou hast been to me a faithful Saviour, 
a happy Teacher, a supporting Comforter, in my greatest 
dangers, distress and fears: thy service hath been sweet and 
good! Thy word hath been a powerful Light, a Quickening, 
a changing, an elevating, a guiding, a comforting word. 
So far as am I, from repenting that I am thy Disciple or thy 
Servant, that (now I am not far from my departure from this 
world) I do vehemently protest that I beg no greater mercy 
of thee in this world than that I may Believe in thee more firmly 
and Hope in thy promises more confidently, and by thine 
intercession receive more of thy Holy Spirit, by which I may 
have nearer access to God ; and that by thy blood and merits 
I may be justified and cleansed from the guilt of all my sins, 
and that by thee I may be taught to know the Father and to 
Love him as his Love and Goodness hath manifested itself 
in Thee, and in the gracious works of man’s Redemption ; 
that thou wilt be the undertaker for my soul and body, through 
my life, and that at death I may commend my spirit into thy 
hands, in a strong well grounded Faith and Hope, and come 
to thee in the fervent desire of Divine and Heavenly Love. 
And I ask for no greater felicity hereafter than to be with thee 
where thou art, to behold thy Glory, and to see the Glory of thy 
blessed Deity, and Live in the perfect knowledge of Love and 
Praise of God.” 

It is by the light of such spontaneous outbursts of pas- 
sionate conviction that we see the very heart of Baxter. 

F. J. Powicke. 


1 This to his Master, Christ. 
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It will be remembered that, towards the beginning of the 
War, the late Dr. Whyte, preaching in St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, denounced the Kaiser with indignation and fury as 
the author of the War, but blamed still more severely the 
Kaiser’s Chaplain for not instructing his royal auditor 
better. At the time many wondered whether the words 
of the daring Scottish preacher came under the eyes of the 
imperial Chaplain, or even penetrated to the sanctum of 
the Emperor himself; and some even went so far as to 
ask whether, in case the latter should have been the case, 
this had anything to do with the visit to the Scottish capital 
of the German Zeppelins, which immediately followed. 

It turns out, from the publication of the autobiography 
of the Kaiser’s Chaplain! that he had observed the reflec- 
tions made on himself and talked the matter over with 
the Emperor ; and in the Emperor’s own recently published 
memoirs ? there is a reference to the same conversation with 
his principal Chaplain. 

Dr. Dryander refers more than once to the attack of 
Principal Whyte, but the most considerable reference 
occurs in a passage in which he is speaking of his own 
preaching during the War. “My sermons,” says he, 
“‘ during the War-years were published in a volume entitled 
Evangelische Reden in ernster Zeit, and, as I now read them 
over, I venture to say that nowhere in them will words of 
vituperation be found unworthy of the pulpit or any depre- 
ciatory judgments on the character of our enemies. Expres- 
sions such as were heard in English and French churches 


* Erinnerungen aus Meinem Leben, von D. Ernst von Dryander, Leip- 
zig, 1922. 


® Kaiser Wilhelm II, Ereignisse und Gestalten aus den Jahren 1878— 
1918, Berlin, 1922. 
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from very distinguished speakers, such as the Bishop of 
London and Principal Whyte, of Edinburgh—for example, 
a demonstration, with the help of a text from the history 
of King David, that the Kaiser was possessed of the devil 
—never came out of my mouth. On the contrary, I have 
always endeavoured to emphasise the universality and the 
reconciling mission of Christianity among the peoples, a 
course of procedure which, in conversation with the Kaiser, 
I have found to command his specially warm approval. 
However natural the wish for victory, yet the firm confi- 
dence in the sway of an eternal righteousness, guiding even 
the distracted world of the nations, which then filled us 
could only be satisfied with humble bending under the 
feeling of our own unworthiness. To this note, as far as 
my observation extends, the German pulpit was tuned 
throughout the War, whatever folly may have mingled 
with it here and there.” 

It cannot be denied that here in courtesy the Court- 
preacher has the advantage, politeness being part of his 
office. In comparison the Edinburgh preacher is rude and 
plebeian, more like an Amos or a John the Baptist. But 
it remains to be inquired which of the two was the true 
prophet. 

Dryander, who has passed away since his book of memoirs 
was written, was the last of a line of great preachers whom 
the pious Court of Berlin gathered from all parts of their 
dominions, making the Cathedral of their city an attraction 
to the godly among their subjects in much the same way 
as the voices of Spurgeon, Stanley and Dykes drew visitors 
to London from all parts of the English-speaking world ; 
and he was well fitted for the position. The son of a pastor 
at Halle, he came, in his student-days, under the influence 
in his native town of Tholuck and in Tuebingen of Beck, 
and, in subsequent life, combined an earnest evangelical 
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piety with free and enlightened views in theology. At the 
close of his studies he accompanied Professor Tholuck, as 
private secretary, to the Evangelical Alliance at Amster- 
dam, and he paid prolonged visits to both France and 
Italy, where his knowledge of men was extended and his 
taste for art and beauty awakened. After a brief ministry 
at Torgau, he was called to a pastorate at Bonn, where he 
was conscious of the warm gulf-stream of Reformed piety 
characteristic of the neighbourhood, and the presence of 
an academic audience called forth his latent powers. Here 
he learned the demands of the age on the pulpit ; and this 
was still more the case when, after eight years, he was 
called to the Church of the Trinity in Berlin—the pulpit 
of Schleiermacher. Here, besides the ordinary congrega- 
tion, he had among his hearers many officials from the not 
distant government-offices, among these being the family 
of Bismarck, with which he had intimate relations, though 
he has to admit that the Chancellor rarely came to church, 
being frightened by the crowd of the curious, who followed 
him even there. From Trinity Church he was transferred 
to the Cathedral ; and he succeeded Koegel as First Court- 
preacher, remaining in this office as long as there was a 
Court. During the time when he was holding these appoint- 
ments as a preacher, he was advanced to the highest posi- 
tions in the government of the Church. Thus, he was for 
a number of years what is called Principal Superintendent 
of the Kurmark, a kind of bishop with the oversight of 
over a thousand congregations ; and in this office, he says, 
he occupied himself with getting ministers to pledge them- 
selves to a course of study in continuation of their work 
at the University, so as to be able to preach with accep- 
tance to the more cultivated among their hearers, as well 
as to be ready to deliver lectures on subjects lying outside 
the ordinary routine of the pulpit. He was in the Con- 
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sistory and the Upper Consistory, and was even a member 
of the House of Lords. In the Upper Consistory, where 
the Emperor himself presided as swmmus episcopus, he gave 
special attention, he tells his readers, to two objects—the 
union of the Churches in the various German states and 
the visitation of the diaspora in countries lying outside 
Germany. In the former, he confesses, little progress was 
made; but the War has effected what the ecclesiastics 
failed to accomplish, the Churches of all the states being 
now combined in a common unity and governed by a 
joint-committee. But in the second he travelled widely, 
going, on one occasion, as far as Palestine, in order to dis- 
charge a public function in the name of the Emperor. It 
was in the same capacity that, when over seventy years 
of age, he visited both the East and the West Fronts during 
the War; and, when he visited the prisoners interned in 
Holland, he is confident, the greeting which he conveyed 
from their Kaiser, as head of their Church, came to the 
soldiers with a very different effect from that which would 
have been conveyed to French soldiers by a message from 
Monsieur Poincaré. 

Of course on such journeys he travelled in princely style 
and was received everywhere by the foremost representa- 
tives of the Church, the army and the government. All 
his days, indeed, Dryander was in contact with people of 
importance, and there are few persons of eminence in his 
day, at least in his own country, that are not introduced 
in his memoirs in such a way as to cast light on their position 
and character. He was well fitted for such a vocation, 
being handsome in person, of a mild but manly countenance, 
and gifted with agreeable manners. His own family- 
relations were closely interwoven with the official class, 
and his domestic affections, naturally deep, were refined 
with not a little of the fire of trial. There are many pages 
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devoted to the expression of the feelings of the husband 
and the father. 

But of course his relations to the imperial family are 
now the most interesting from the historical point of 
view. When he was a clergyman at Bonn, the future 
Emperor, then Prince William, came to study at the Uni- 
versity and was a regular attender at his church. Thus 
there was formed a bond of acquaintance and intimacy, 
the consequences of which affected both lives ever after- 
wards. In the autobiographical work referred to at the 
beginning of this article, the Kaiser says: “In the years 
of my first military service at Potsdam I had keenly felt 
the insufficiency of the preaching to which I had to listen, 
the sermons frequently dealing only with dry dogmas but 
leaving the person of Christ far too much in the background. 
In Bonn, then, I learned to know Dr. Dryander, who made 
on me a deep impression for my whole life. His preaching 
was free from dogmatism, the person of Christ was placed 
in the centre, and stress was laid on practical Christianity. 
I drew him later to Berlin, and soon to the Cathedral, and 
then to my own palace. Thus has Dryander, in whom I 
recognised a kindred spirit, accompanied me with spiritual 
support from year to year till November 9. The affairs 
of the Church have been constantly discussed between us 
and the tasks and the future of the Protestant Church 
thoroughly considered. The mild yet powerful, clear and 
thoroughly evangelical grasp of Dryander made him a 
pillar and ornament of religion and a faithful collaborator 
with his Sovereign in the strengthening and development 
of the Church. Since November 9 His Excellency Dryander 
has had to encounter criticism and persecution, but he has 
held his ground without flinching. The faith, hope and 
trust of his King will go with him and with the Protestant 
Church. The Church must raise up again the broken-down 
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people with the watchword of faith, ‘A safe stronghold our 
God is still.’’’} 

Of course, however, it is his relation to the personalities 
in the imperial house which most commands the attention 
of the reader. He speaks of this himself as having lasted 
for no fewer than six-and-forty years, and it was of no 
usual description. It came to a head when he was appointed 
Principal Court-preacher; because then, wherever the 
Court was, he had to be; and not only the ladies of the 
Court but the Kaiser himself uniformly manifested the 
deepest interest in the proceedings. The Emperor would 
choose the hymns for the service and suggest the text; 
and, as is well known, he could, if occasion required, preach 
himself ; though to this I do not remember any allusion 
in the Chaplain’s autobiography. There were three special 
days in the year when the spectacle of imperial worship 
was to be seen in its most imposing form—the New Year, 
the annual day for distributing honours, and the Emperor’s 
birthday—and on these occasions the preacher was wont 
to brace himself for special efforts, which were not lost on 
those for whom they were intended. 

The obligation to be where the Court was carried the 

1 Tt will interest theological readers to see a judgment pronounced in 
the same quarter on another eminent personage of our time: “I had 
to endure a severe battle in carrying through the call of Professor Harnack 
to Berlin. The theologians of the Right and the orthodox raised sharp 
protests. After I had thoroughly made inquiry with Hinzpeter (his tutor) 
and he had closed his reply with the words, that it would be most sad for 
Berlin and Prussia if I gave in, I stood to the call, which followed as a 
matter of course. At this time of day the opposition is incomprehensible. 
What a personality is Harnack! What a commanding position he has 
won for himself in the world of mind! What advantage and how much 
knowledge have been brought to myself by my intimate and lively inter- 
course with this fiery spirit! What has he contributed as Curator of the 
Royal Library and as Dean of the Senate of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society, 
in which he, the theologian, was wont to deliver the most enlightened 
and comprehensive speeches on the exact sciences, on investigations and 


discoveries in chemistry and the like! To the personality and achieve- 
ments of Harnack I will always look back with pleasure.” 
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Chaplain once as far as Jerusalem, this being a different 
visit from the one already mentioned. Dryander does not 
deny that this visit to Palestine in 1898 had a good deal 
to do with the whole policy of Germany in the East ; but 
its special object was the dedication in Jerusalem of the 
Church of the Redeemer. The incident connected with 
this occasion now remembered in this country is the break- 
ing-down of the city-wall, because the gateway was not 
wide enough to let the imperial equipage through. To 
this Dryander makes no reference ; but he includes in his 
narrative an utterance of the Kaiser which made a pro- 
found sensation among his evangelical subjects at the time : 
“Not glory, not power, not ambition, not honour, not any 
earthly good is it which we are seeking here—we pant, we 
implore, we strive alone for the one thing needful, the 
highest good, the salvation of our souls. And, as I, on 
this solemn day, am repeating the vow of my ancestors, 
now resting in God, so do I summon you all to enter into 
the same covenant.” 

At one time Dryander may almost be said to have dwelt 
for a couple of years under the imperial roof, as he was 
handsomely lodged in a building, surrounded by fine parks 
and gardens, in which the education of the Kaiser’s sons 
was carried on. This was in order that he might prepare 
the two eldest princes for confirmation; and, as the con- 
firmation of those about to go forward to the Lord’s Table 
had always been a portion of his ministerial duties to which 
he attached special importance, he entered into the con- 
genial task in such a way as to satisfy the imperial parents. 
He speaks, too, with satisfaction of his two young com- 
municants ; indeed, throughout the entire volume there 
is a view taken of the eldest very different from that which 
prevails in this country. Dismissing as idle gossip rumours 
which were greedily devoured in enemy-countries during 
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the War, Dryander speaks with pathos of the little island 
in which the Prince is now passing his exile and learning 
wisdom from hard experience ; and, although he does not 
Say so in aS many words, he did not, I should imagine, 
reckon the return of the Crown Prince to power as an 
impossibility. 

As an instance of the intimacy of the Chaplain’s relations 
to the imperial couple may be mentioned a touching incident 
which took place immediately after the outbreak of war. 
On August 14, 1914, just before the Kaiser set out for the 
Front, the Holy Communion was celebrated by Dryander, 
with their Majesties alone, at a little altar erected for the 
purpose in a private apartment. ‘“‘ We were all three,” 
says he, “so deeply moved that at the close we could not 
express what we were feeling in words, but only in the 
wordless pressure of our hands,” and he adds that, the 
same evening, he wrote down the following in his private 
diary: ‘‘ His Majesty departs to the Front. If ever any 
one has gone into battle armed with clear faith and con- 
science, it is the Kaiser. It is wonderful to be serving a 
prince of such purity of feeling.” 

The service of the Chaplain to the imperial house did 
not terminate with the War; for he was privileged to 
minister to the Empress at Doorn, in Holland, when she 
lay on her deathbed; and he accompanied her remains 
to their last restingplace in Potsdam. 

The impression produced by the whole book is that the 
Kaiser and the Court found in Dryander a chaplain accord- 
ing to their own heart, and that he found in them, and 
especially in the Kaiser himself, an audience according to 
his own heart. At the time of his appointment to the 
ecclesiastical position nearest to the throne, he confesses, 
he soon found out that in such a position one had to learn 
not only what to say but when to be silent ; and the silence 
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appears to have extended to what was political in distinc- 
tion from what was religious. There is no evidence that 
the Kaiser ever heard from his Chaplain what he did not 
wish to hear; and this is the point at which the censure 
of Principal Whyte comes in. Dryander quotes again and 
again with approval the sentiments of Treitschke, as these 
were inflaming the academic youth of Germany with 
exaggerated notions of the vocation of their country and 
praising war as the means for its accomplishment. There 
is no doubt that the Kaiser was accustomed for many years 
to proclaim himself a prince of peace, or that he could point 
to instances in which he had declared for peace, when he 
might have decided for war; and doubtless the Chaplain 
commended him for so doing. But meantime the army 
and the navy were steadily growing, and the anticipation 
was spreading among high and low that a great war was 
inevitable. There can be little doubt that the perilous 
instrument which the Emperor was wielding at last got 
the better of him, the war-party having its way; and, if 
the responsibility for what followed fell on him, it fell on 
his Chaplain as well. There was a time when the three 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant countries—Germany, England 
and America—could, in combination, have imposed peace 
on the world; but, in forming such a union, the Kaiser 
was the only man who could have taken the lead; and, 
if he had done so, he would have been the greatest man 
in the world to-day ; but he missed the opportunity, and 
those who stood nearest to him in friendship and counsel 
cannot escape their share of the blame. No living man 
has entered on such a heritage as was bequeathed to the 
Kaiser by his grandfather, assisted by Bismarck and Moltke ; 
but to-day he is an exile, thankful to a foreign country 
for a place in which to hide his head. This is what in Holy 
Writ is called “folly ”; it brings retribution down on those 
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who practise it; and few can have drunk as deeply as the 
Chaplain of the cup of humiliation and astonishment put 
into the hands of his superior. We cannot free ourselves 
from the responsibility of judging whether or not, in this 
case, the verdict of history is the verdict of Heaven, because 
to refrain from so doing would betray indifference to the 
divine judgment on the part taken by ourselves in the 
conflict ; but, when strict logic would urge us to go further 
and to decide what portion of the guilt of so stupendous 
a crime has to be laid at the door of one who in his day was 
so gracious and accomplished a figure, we may well feel 
that we are getting beyond our depth and be glad to leave 
the final verdict to Him who judgeth unerringly. 
JAMES STALKER. 


RECENT LITERATURE DEALING WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Tue work of the archeologist is always regarded with interest 
by the serious student of any ancient literature, for it may both 
serve as a check on his own views and throw light on much that 
would otherwise be obscure. Dr. Naville is already known to 
the English-speaking world through his book The Archeology of 
the Old Testament, and whilst the position therein adopted has 
not found general acceptance, it has been carefully considered, 
and may yet throw an interesting light on the methods of writing 
employed in ancient Israel. His new volume‘ is a reply to an 
attack made on his general position by M. Humbert of Neuchatel. 

The book is thus frankly controversial. This is a pity, for 
the tone and attitude adopted by the author are such as to 
render an ordinary reader doubtful from the start of the justice 


1The Higher Criticism in Relation to the Pentateuch. By Edouard 
Naville, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A. Translated with an Introduction by the 
Rev. Professor John R. Mackay, M.A. Foreword by Sir William M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Pp. xxxvi. x. 156. T. & T. Clark. 5s. 
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of Dr. Naville’s case. He allows himself to use the type of 
language which we are learning to associate with the defenders 
of theological orthodoxy, and the result is that his arguments 
lose much of their force. We cannot help recalling the familiar 
principle, “‘ Our client has no case ; abuse the plaintiff,” when 
we find the ‘“‘ Higher Criticism ”’ represented as a wilful destroyer 
of Scripture. As against this, Dr. Naville claims that his own 
method is that which says, “Let us interpret them (the ancient 
texts) in the simplest manner possible, and with unsophisticated 
minds allow them to speak for themselves, mixing nothing of 
our own with them.” 

It cannot be too clearly stated that the “‘ Higher Critic ” is 
not what Dr. Naville and others believe him to be. He is a 
man whose only passion is for truth, and he seeks to study his 
ancient texts “‘in the simplest’ manner possible, “mi 
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and to “ mix 
nothing of his own’”’—not even tradition or theology. His 
conclusions are the result of his studies, not a doctrinal theory 
which he seeks to establish. His “ arguments ” are the reasons 
which have led him to those conclusions, not attempts to score 
dialectic points. His position has only been accepted by him- 
self after careful weighing and testing, and often with the greatest 
reluctance. No great critic ever started his Biblical studies as 
@ critic, and in the case of men like Wellhausen and Driver the 
position was only reached after stern inward battle, because they 
believed that this was the goal towards which the Spirit of 
Truth was leading them. They may have been wrong, but they 
were honest, humble investigators, who strove to use their 
scholarship to win a fuller understanding of the methods of 
Divine Revelation in Scripture. 

Dr. Naville notes that his earlier work has been condemned 
as “‘unscholarly.” This is a charge which needs to be examined. 
A scholar in modern times is nearly always a specialist, and 
within his own sphere has a just claim to consideration, however 
badly his conclusions may harmonise with those of his colleagues. 
But that does not prevent him from being “ unscholarly ” in 
another sphere. A distinguished botanist may know all there 
is to be known on his own subject, but that knowledge is no 
guarantee of his accuracy in Mathematics. Archeology and 
Philology are, perhaps, more closely related than Botany and 
Mathematics, but yet a man may be an expert in the one and a 
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novice in the other. Sir William Ramsay secured an immediate 
and wide recognition of his views on the date and authorship 
of the Book of the Acts because he possesses an adequate know- 
ledge of both branches of learning. This is not the case with 
Dr. Naville. The reader who has made no special study of 
Semitic languages and literatures should be warned that Dr. 
Naville, whatever his qualifications as an archzologist may be, is 
an utterly unsafe guide in matters philological. Apart alto- 
gether from critical questions, his attempt, for instance, to 
translate into Hebrew the words “I did not make my proper 
name, Jahveh, known to your fathers ”’ by the use of the Hebrew 
verb nagad (13) is as bad a philological mistake as that of the 
schoolboy who renders into French “I know your father ” by 
“Je sais votre pére.”’ Possibly Dr. Naville has suffered from 
his translator, who—though he may have admirable qualifica- 
tions in other directions—has little claim to consideration as a 
philologist. This is obvious—to take a single illustration— 
from his note (s) on the relations of the Semitic languages, 
pp. 144, 145. 

Dr. Naville’s hypothesis of the history of the Pentateuch 
appears to be much as follows: Moses wrote it in Babylonian 
Cuneiform on a number of detached clay tablets. These were 
preserved and handed down separately from one generation to 
another till they were collected, arranged, and translated into 
Aramaic by Ezra. A good deal is said by way of meeting actual 
critical arguments, and a good deal as to the character of various 
Semitic languages, particularly of Hebrew, whose ancient exist- 
ence (apart from Pheenician) in Israel Dr. Naville seems to doubt. 

That Moses could only have written in Babylonian Cuneiform 
on clay tablets is an archeological judgment on which Dr. 
Naville’s opinion is entitled to respect. But the philologist 
or student of literature will be inclined, if he accepts the position 
at all, to see in it a final refutation of the theory of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Nothing, to the Semitic philo- 
logist (who is surely entitled to consideration in his own sphere), 
will appear more unlikely than that our present Pentateuch 
wag translated from Babylonian, all at the same time and by 
the same person. And Dr. Naville does not seem to have asked 
himself any questions as to the origin of our present Bible, 
which, except for parts of Daniel and Ezra, is in Hebrew and not 
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Aramaic. Is it possible that he identifies the two languages, 
or regards them as minor dialects of the same speech ? 

A book of a very different kind is to hand from the pen of 
a Scottish minister in Lerwick.1 This is a piece of work of 
immeasurably greater value than Dr. Naville’s. Mr. Houston’s 
experience during the war has led him to believe that the per- 
manent value and message of the Old Testament is insufficiently 
recognised. He has therefore attempted to show, not only the 
unique phenomenon presented by full-grown Judaism, but the 
spiritual value of the several stages through which that religion 
passed. To him every one of the outstanding figures of the 
Old Testament, in spite of possible imperfections and weaknesses, 
has a meaning, and a profoundly important meaning, for the 
modern world. He has written, perhaps unconsciously, a splen- 
did commentary on Hebrews xi., and his exposition is one which 
should in every case serve as a valuable application of the Divine 
message to conditions of to-day. He does not claim perfection 
for any of his heroes, still less does he seek to find in any portion 
of the Old Testament the final revelation of God. That, to 
him, is only to be discerned in Christ. Yet on all the difficulties 
and problems, particularly that of suffering, which confront 
the twentieth century mind he shows how light can be and is 
shed by the experience, message and faith of patriarch, prophet 
and saint. There are, of course, many points on which the 
more advanced modern student would differ from Mr. Houston, 
but these are immaterial compared with the general soundness 
of his position and the wealth of his spiritual appreciation. He 
would probably lay no claim to expert scholarship, and he cer- 
tainly does not write as a critic. Yet he has produced a book 
which the scholar will welcome and the critic respect, whilst 
for the average reader, whether cleric or layman, it will prove 
both illuminating and inspiring. 

It was natural that when Sir George Adam Smith accepted 
his present position not a few of those whom he had taught and 
inspired should be anxious lest the manifold duties of a Principal- 
ship might decrease the amount of his contribution to Biblical 
studies. We have therefore watched eagerly for everything 
that has come from his pen, however slight. In January of the 


1 The Achievement of Israel. David Houston, M.A. Pp. 260. James 
Clarke. 6s. 
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present year a Conference of University Tutors and School- 
masters held at Cambridge was fortunate enough to secure an 
address from him on the teaching of the Old Testament in schools, 
and this has now been made available for the general public. 

There are only twelve pages, but even they will be accepted 
with gratitude and read with pleasure. For the writer is the 
same as the scholar who charmed and inspired us nearly thirty 
years ago, and in these respects his power has in no way dimin- 
ished. He comments first on the statement that Higher Criticism 
has led to neglect of the Old Testament in the study and in the 
pulpit, and gives his testimony to the value of its message, and 
to the permanent effect of his own critical studies in developing 
his appreciation of the Divine Revelation contained in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He touches on the attitude of Jesus towards 
it, and insists on a recognition of the gradual development of 
the knowledge of God. 

Coming to direct recommendations, Sir George lays great stress 
on the study of the Authorised Version, though he would add 
to it some modification which shows the poetic structure of the 
Prophets. Especially he urges that from the very first an 
attempt should be made to give students a background, such as 
may be supplied by a knowledge of the geography of Palestine. 
It may well be that there are those amongst his readers who 
worked through The Historical Geography of the Holy Land in 
their school-days, and can testify to the fact that this volume 
in particular made the Old Testament a new book to them. 
The last few pages are given to two or three general observations 
on the way in which certain classes of difficulty may be met and 
overcome. It is difficult to imagine a publication of this size 
better adapted to the purpose with which it is issued. 

Probably only a small proportion of British students are 
aware of the work being done in Catholic circles on the Old 
Testament. The official outlook of the Roman Church on 
matters of criticism is, of course, very similar to that of the Bible 
League. But such a journal as Biblica (a Catholic quarterly 
published in Rome and devoted to Biblical studies) exhibits a 
most interesting temper and outlook. The current number 
contains two full articles, one on the Greek Catena on Job, 


1The Teaching of the Old Testament in Schools. By George Adam Smith. 
Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 12. 6d. 
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which should prove of value in the study of the LXX text, and 
the other a very interesting study of the culture of the vine and 
the manufacture of wine as illustrated by the Old Testament 
and the Talmud. A series of shorter notes includes an account 
of the Hebraisms in the Sinaitic MS. of the Book of Tobit, from 
which the writer draws the conclusion that this recension, at 
all events, was translated from a Hebrew original. Reviews 
include careful and scholarly notices of Sacco’s Le Credenze 
Religiose di Moametto and of Rhode’s The Arabic Versions of 
the Pentateuch. Throughout the whole there is evident a dis- 
tinct desire to do justice to those from whom the writer dissents ; 
thus the reviewer of Loisy’s new book on the Acts, while he differs 
profoundly from his author’s conclusions, yet treats the work 
seriously and refrains from indiscriminate abuse. Perhaps the 
most useful feature of the journal is the “ Elenchus Bibliographi- 
cus at the end, a full list of recent books and magazine articles, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, on Biblical subjects. These 
are mentioned without comment, indeed a note at the head 
states ‘‘ Mera cuiusvis operis inscriptio in hoc elencho commenda- 
tioni eiusdem minime inservit.”” The journal is a little remark- 
able for its linguistic catholicity ; it contains articles or reviews 
in Latin, Italian, French, German, Spanish and English. 
T. H. Rosrnson. 
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